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Numb 71 Tuesday, Novembet 20, 1750 

Ihere qiiod propcro pauper nccmutilu annl s 
Da teniam properat mere nemo salts Mart 

True Sir to live 1 haste jour pardon give 

For tell me, who males haste enough to live 3 F Lewis 

M ANY words and sentences ore so frequently 
heard in the mouths of mtn that a su 
perfibjal observer is inclined to believe, that they 
must contain some primary principle, some great 
rule of action, which it is proper always to have 
present to the attention and by which the use of 
every hour is to be adjusted Yet, if we consider 
the conduct of those sententious philosophers, it w ill 
often be found that they repeat these aphorisms, 
merely because they have somewhere heard them, 
bkcause they have nothing else to say, or because 
they think veneration gamed by such appeal an ces of 
wisdom but that no ideas are annexed to the words 
VOL II 15 and 
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and that, according to the old blunder of the followers 
of A} istotlc, their souls are mere pipes 01 organs, 
which tiansmit sounds, but do not understand them. 

Of this Kind is the well-known and well-attested 
position, that life is which may be heard among 
mankind by an attentive audited many times a daj, 
but which nevei )ct within my reach of observation 
left any impression upon the mind ; and perhaps, if 
my leadeis will turn theii thoughts back upon their 
old fiiends, th.ey will find it difficult to call a single 
man to remembrance, who appeared to know that life 
was slioit till he was about to lose it 

It is observable that Iloiacc, in his account of the 
cbaracteis of men as they are diversified by the \a- 
lious influence of time, remarks, that the old man 
is dilator , spclovgvs , given to procrastination, and in- 
clined to extend lus hopes to a great distance. So 
far aie we generally fiom thinking what we often say 
of the shoitness of life, that at the time when it is 
necessanly shortest, we foim piojects which we delay 
to execute, indulge such expectations as nothing but 
a long tiain of events can gratify, and suffei those 
passions to gain upon us which are only excusable in 
the prime of life. 

These reflections w'ere lately excited in my mind, 
by an evening’s conveisation with my fnend Pio- 
speio, who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought an 
estate, and is now conti rung to dispose and cultivate 
it with uncommon elegance. His gieat pleasure is 
to walk among stately trees, and lie musing in the 
heat of noon under theii shade ; he is theiefore 
matufely consideiing how he shall dispose his walks 

and 
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and his groves, and his at last determined to send for 
the best plans from Italy» and forbear planting till the 
next season 

Thus is life trifled away in preparations to do what 
never can be done, if it be left unattempted till all 
the requisites winch imagination can suggest are 
gathered togethei Where our design terminates 
only in our own satisfaction the mistake is of no 
great importance , for the pleasure of expecting en 
lOyment is often greater than that of obtaining 
it, and the completion of almost every wish is found 
a disappointment but when many others are inter- 
ested in an undertaking when any design is formed, 
in which the improvement or security of mankind is 
involved, nothing is more unworthy either of wisdom, 
or benevolence, than to delay it from tune to time, or 
to forget how much everyday that passes over us takes 
a way from our power, and how soon an idle purpose 
to do an aOion, sinks into a mournful wish that it had 
once been done 

We are frequently importuned by the bacchanalian 
writers to la) hold on the present hour to catch the 
pleasures within our rpacli, and remember that futu- 
nt) is not at our command 


To poSov aKfiafei fiat:v %poyov ijv ie 
Ztjruy EVfTjirEis a poSoy, a\\a fiaroy 

Soon fades the rose, once past the fragrant hour 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flower 


But surely these exhortations may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to better purposes , it may be 
at least inculcated that pleasures are more safely 
b 2 postponed 
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postponed than virtues, and that greater lo c > b 
sutteied by missing an opportunity of doing good, 
than an hour of giddy frolick and noisy merri- 
ment. 

When Baxter had lost a thousand pounds, winch 
he had laid up for the erection of a sihool, hi u .< d 
frequently to mention the misfortune ns an incite- 
ment to he ehaiitahle while Gon girc-. the pouir of 
bestowing, and consider! d himself as culpable m 1 onu 
degiec for having left a good action in the hands of 
chance, and suffered his benevolence to he dth ttul 
for want of quickness and diligence. 

It is lamented by lit arm, the learned antiquary 
of Oxford, that this general foigetfuhiess of the fra- 
gility of life, has remarkably infected the students 
of monuments and records; as their employment 
consists fust in collecting, and afterwards in arran- 
ging oi abstracting, what libraries afibid them; they 
ought to amass no more than they can digest ; but 
when they have undertaken a work, they go on 
searching and transcribing, call for new supplies, 
when they are aheady orerbuidcned, and at last lta\e 
\ their work unfinished It is, say she, the hrt struts of 
o good antiquary, a s of a good man, to hate mor- 
tality always before him. 

Thus, not only in the slumber of sloth, but in the 
dissipation of ill-dn ccted industry, is the short- 
ness of life geneially foigotten. As some men lose 
then hours in Luiness, because they suppose, that 
there is time enough foi the reparation of neglect , 
otheis busy themselves in providing that no length 
of life may want employment ; and it often hap- 
pens, 
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pens that sluggishness and activity aie equally sur 
prised b) the last summons, and perish not more 
different!) from each other, than the fowl that re 
ceived the shot in her flight, from her that is hilled 
upon the bush 

Among the many implements made by the last 
centuries in human knowledge, may be numbered 
the exact calculations of the value of life , but what- 
ever may be their use in trafficl they seem very little 
to have tdvanced morality They have hitherto been 
rather applied to the acquisition of money, than of 
wisdom , the computer refers none of Ins calculations 
to his own tenure, but persists in contempt of pro- 
bability to foretell old age to lnmself, and believes 
that be is marked out to reach the utmost verge of 
human existence and see thousands and ten thou 
sands fall into the grave 

So deeplj is this fallacy rooted in the heart, and 
so strongly guarded b) hope and fear against the ap 
proach of reason that neither science nor experience 
can shal e it, and we act as if life were without end, 
though we see and confess its uncertainty and short 
ness 

Divines have, with great strength and ardour, 
shown the absurdity of delaying reformation and 
repentance, a degree of foil), indeed which sets 
etermt) to hazard It is the same weakness m pro 
portion to the impoitance of the neglect, to trans 
fer any care which now claims our attention, to a 
future time , we subject ourselves to needless dangers 
from accidents which earlv diligence would have ob 
vnted, or perplex 1 our 'minds b) vain precautions, 
and make provision for the execution of designs of 

which 
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which the oppoitunity once missed , nevet will 
return 

As lie that lives longest lives but a little while, 
eveiy man may be certain that he has no time to 
waste. The duties of life are commensurate to its 
duration, and eveiy day brings its task, which if 
neglected is doubled on the morrow. But he that 
has already trifled away those months and years, in 
which he should have laboured, must remember that 
he has now only a part of that of which the whole is 
little ; and that since the few' moments remaining are 
to be considered as the last trust of heaven, not one is 
to be lost. 


Numb. 72. Saturday, November 24, 1750. 

Omnis Anstippum dccmt status, cl color, cl res, 

Tentanteni majora,ferc 'prccsentilus ccquum. Hor 

Yet Aristippus ev’ry dress became. 

In ev’r'y various change of life the same ; 

And though he aim’d at things of higher kind. 

Yet to the present held an equal mind Francis. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

t ■ tHOSE who exalt themselves into the chair 
of instruction, without inquiring whether any 
will submit to their authority, have not sufficiently 
considered how much of human life passes in little 
incidents, cursory conversation, slight business, and 

casual 
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casual amusements , and therefore they have endea 
voured onl} to inculcate the more *mful virtues 
without con descend mg to regard those petty quahtic 8 
which grow important onU b\ their frequency and 
winch, though the} produce no single acts of liLroism 
nor astonish us by great events, }ct arc ever} moment 
exerting their influence upon us, and make the draught 
of life sweet or bitter b} imperceptible instillations 
They operate unseen and unregarded, as change of air 
makes us sick or health}, though we breathe it with 
out attention and onl} know the particles thatitnpreg 
nate it b} their salutar} or malignant effects 

You have shown } ourself not ignorant of the value 
of those subaltern endowments, jet hive hitherto 
neglected to recommend good humour to the world, 
though a little reflection will show }ou that it is the 
balm of being the quality to which all that adorns or 
elevates mankind must owe its power of pleasing 
Without good humour learning and braver} tan 
onl} confer that supenorit} which swells the heart 
' of the lion in the desert, where he roirs without re 
pi}, and ravages without resistance Without good 
humour, virtue may a ve b) its dignity, ind amaze 
b} its brightness , but must alua}S be viewed at a di 
stance, and will scarcel} gain a friend or attract an 
imitator 

Good humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleased a constant and perennial softness of m in 
ner easiness of approach andsuivity of disposition, 
like that which eveiy man perceives in himself when 
the first transports of new felicity have subsided and 
his thoughts are only kept in motion by a slow sue 

cession 
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cession of soft impulses. Good-humour is a state be- 
tween gayety and unconcern ; the act 01 emanation of 
a mind at leisure to regard tbe gratification of an- 
other. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they aspire 
to please, they aie lequned to be meity. and to show 
the gladness of their souls by flights of pleasantly, and 
buists of laughtei . But though these men may be fm 
a time heaul with applause and admiration, the) sel- 
dom delight us long. We enjoj them a little, and then 
retne to easiness and good-htimoui, as the eje gazes 
a while on eminences ghtteiing with the sun, but soon 
tuins aching away to veiduie and to iloueis. 

Gajet) is to good-humour as animal perfumes to 
vegetable fragiance, the one oveipoueis weak spi- 
rits, and the othei lecieates and ic\i\cs them. Gajety 
seldom fails, to give some pain ; the heaiers cither 
stiain then faculties to accompany its towerings, 
01 are left behind in envy and despaii . Good-humour 
boasts no faculties which every one does not believe 
in his own powei, and pleases piincipally by not of- 
fending 

It is well known that the most ceitain way to give 
any man pleasuie is to pcisuade him that you leeeive 
pleasme fiom liun, to encouiage him to fieedom and 
confidence, and to avoid any such appeal ance of su- 
peuonty as may oveibcai and depress him We see 
many that by this ait only spend thcii days' in the 
midst of cai esses, invitations, and civilities ; and 
without any extiaordinary qualities 01 attainments, 
aie the universal favouiites of both sexes, and cei- 
tainly find a friend m evciy place The dai lings of 

the 
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the w orld will, indeed, be generall) found sucli ns excite 
neither jealous) nor fear and are not considered ns can 
didafes for anj eminent degree of reputation, but con 
tent themsehes with common accomplishments and 
endeavour rather to solicit Kindness than to raise es 
teem , therefore, in assemblies and places of resort, it 
seldom fills to happen, that though at the entrance of 
some particular person, every face brightens with 
gladness and every hand is extended in salutation, 
jet if jou pursue him bejond the first exchange of ci 
vilities jou will find him of vtrj small importance, 
and only welcome to the cornpanj, ns one by whom 
all conceive themselves admired, nnd with whom any 
one is at liberty to amuse himself when he can find no 
other auditor or companion, as orfc with whom all 
are at ease, who will hear a jest without criticism, and 
a narrative without contradiction, who laughs with 
every wat and jields to every disputer 

There are many whose vanity always inclines them 
to associate with those from whom they have no rea 
son to fear mortification , aqd there are times in which 
the wise and the Knowing are willing to receive praise 
without the labour of deserving it, in which the most 
elevated mind is willing to descend, and the most 
active to be at rest AH therefore aie at some hour 
m another fond of companions, whom they can tri 
tertain upon easy terms and who wdl relieve them 
from solitude, without condemning them to vigi 
lance and caution We are most inclined to love 
when we have nothing to fear and hp that enepu 
rages us to please ourselves will not be long with 
out preference in our affectiop to those jvhose learn 

mg 
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ing holds us at the distance of pupils, or whose u it 
calls all attention fiom us, and leaies us without im- 
portance and without legaid. 

It is lemaiked by piince Hem if, when he sees Fal- 
staff lying on the giound, that he covld have better 
spared a better man. He was well acquainted with 
the vices and follies of him whom he lamented ; but 
while his conviction compelled him to do justice to 
superioui qualities, his tenderness still broke out at 
the lemembrance of Falstaff', of the cheerful com- 
panion, the loud buffoon, with whom he had passed 
his time in all the luxuiy of idleness, who had glad- 
ded him with unenvied meniment, and whom he could 
at once enjoy and despise. 

You may pefhaps think this account of those who 
aie distinguished for their good-humour, not very 
consistent with the praises which I have bestowed 
upon it. But surely nothing can moie evidently 
show the value of this quality, than that it recom- 
- mends those who are destitute of all ofchei excellen- 
cies, and piocures regai d to the tiifling, fiiendship to 
the worthless, and affection to the dull. 

Good-humoui is indeed generally degraded by the 
characteis in which it is found ; for, being consideied 
as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find it often neg- 
lected by those that, having excellencies of higher 
reputation and biightei splendour, perhaps imagine 
that they have some right to gratify themselves at 
the expense of otheis, and aie to demand compli- 
ance rather than to piactise it. It is by some un- 
fortunate mistake that almost all those who have any 
claim to esteem or love, pi ess their pretensions with 

loo 
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too little consideration of others Tins mistake, my 
ou n interest, as \\ ell as my zeal for general happi 
ness makes me desirous to rectify, for I have a 
friend who because he knows Ins oun fidelity and 
usefulness, is never willing to sink into a companion 
I have a wife whose beauty first subdued mi, and 
whose wit confirmed her conquest but whose biauty 
now serves no other purpose than to entitle her to 
tyranny, and whose wit is only used to justify per- 
verseness 

Surely nothing can be more unreasonable than to 
lose the will to please, when we are conscious of the 
power, or show more cruelty than to choose any kind 
of influence before that of kindness He that re- 
gards the welfare of others, should make his virtue 
approachable, that it may be loved and copied, and 
he that considers the wants which every man feels, 
or will feci, of external assistance, must rather wish to 
be surrounded by those that love lnm, than by those 
that admire his excellencies, or solicit his favours, 
for admiration ceases with novelty, and interest gains 
its end and retires A man whose great qualities 
want the ornament of superficial attractions, is like 
a naked mountain with minis of gold, which will be 
frequented only tiff the treasure is exhausted 

I am, &c 

i Philomides 
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Numb. 73. Tuesday, November 27, 1750. 

Shiite, quid Ofrtnha to hi pucuhbu* oplas 

Qua: non ulla tulil, ft rite, fcrclvc the <> Ovid 

WHiy tilings the fool with childish hope to see 
What neither is, nor uasj nor e’er shall be ' 

Ei.pjiinston 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

K F you feel any of that compassion which )ou 
" recommended to others, you will not disregard a 
case which I have leason from obseivation to believe 
very common, and which I know by expel lence to 
be veiy miserable. And though the queiulous are 
seldom received with gieat ardoui of kindness, I 
hope to escape the mortification of finding that my 
lamentations spread the contagion of impatience, and 
produce anger rathei than tenderness. I wiile not 
merely to vent the swelling of my iieai t, but to in- 
quire by what means I may recovei my tranquillity ; 
and shall endeavour at bievity in my nariative, having 
long known that complaint quickly tires, howeiei ele- 
gant, or however just. 

I was boin in a remote county, of a family that 
boasts alliances with the gieatest names in English 
history, and extends its claims of affinity to the Tu- 
dors and Plantagcnets My ancestois, by little and 
little, wasted theii patnmony, till my fathei had not 
enough left foi the suppoit of a family, without de- 
scending 
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lending to thfe cultivation of his ow'u grounds, be- 
ing condemned to pay three sisters the fortunes a! 
lotted them by my grandfather, who is suspected U> 
have made his will when Iil was incapable of adjust- 
ing properly the claims of his children and who, 
perhaps Withoiit design, enriched his daughters by 
beggaring his son My auhts being at the death of 
their fither, neither young nor beautiful, nor aery 
eminent for softness of behaviour, were suffered to 
live unsolicited, and by accumulating tin. interest of 
their pottions grew every day richer and prouder 
My father pleased himself with foreseeing that tlife 
possessions of those ladies nutst revert at last to the 
hereddhry estate, and that his fitilily might lose hone 
Of ils dignity, resolved to keep me untainted With a 
lucrative employment, whenever therefore I disco 
rered any inclinatior to tlie improvement of my 
condition, my mother never failed to put me irt miiid 
Of my birth and charged me to do nothing With 
which I might be reproached when I should come to 
my aunts estate 

In all the perplexities of vexntiohs which want of 
motiey brought upon us it was our constant prac 
tice to have recourse to futurity If any of out* 
neighbours surpassed us in appearance, we wtnt 
home and contrived an equipage, with which the 
death of my aunts was to supply us If any purse 
proud upstart was deficient in respect vengeance 
was refeired to the time m which our estate was to 
be repaired We registered every act of civility and 
rudeness inquired the number of dishes at ever) 
feasf, and minuted the furniture of every house 

that 
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that we might, when the hour of affluence should 
come, be able to eclipse all their splendour, and sur- 
pass all their magnificence 

Upon plans of elegance, and schemes of pleasure, 
the day lose and set, and the year went round un- 
legaided, while we weie busied in lajing out planta- 
tions on giound not yet our own, and deliberating 
whether the manoi -house should be lebuilt 01 re- 
paiied. This was the amusement of our leisure, 
and the solace of our exigencies ; we met together 
only to contrive how our approaching fortune should 
be enjoyed; foi in this our conveisation aluays 
ended, on whatever subject it began. We had none 
of the collateral interests, which diveisify the life 
of others with joys and hopes, but had turned our 
whole attention on one event, which we could neither 
hasten nor retard, and had no other object of curio- 
sity than the health or sickness of my aunts, of which 
we weie careful to piocure veiy exact and eaily intel- 
ligence.- 

This visionary opulence for a while soothed our 
imagination, but aftei wards fired oui wishes, and ex- 
.aspeiated oui necessities, and my father could not al- 
ways restrain himself fiom exclaiming, that no oca- 
tw e had so many lives as a cat and an old maid At 
last, upon the lecovery of his sister fiom an ague, 
which she was supposed to have caught byspaiing 
fire, he began to lose his stomach, and four months 
aftei wards sunk into the giave. 

My mothei, who loved hei husband, survived him 
but a little while, and , left me the sole heir of their 
lands, their schemes, and their wishes. As I had not 

enlarged 

O 
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enlarged my conceptions either b) boohs or conver- 
sation, I differed only from my father b) the fresh 
ness of my cheeks, and the vigour of my step, and 
like him, gave uaj to no thoughts but of enjoying 
the wealth which my aunts were hoarding 

At length the eldest fell ill I paid the civilities 
and compliments winch sickness requires with the 
utmost punctunhi) I dreamed every night of 
escutchtons and white gloves and nquired every 
morning at an carl) hour, whether there were any 
news of my dear aunt At last a messenger was sent 
to inform me that I must come to her without the 
delay of a moment I went and heard her Inst ad 
vice but opening her will found that she had left her 
fortune to her second sister 

I hung my head , the )oungest sister threatened to 
be married, and every thing was disappointment and 
discontent I was in danger of losing irreparably 
one third of my hopes, and was condemned still to 
wait for the rest Of part of m) terrour I was soon 
eased for the youth whom his relations would have 
compelled to marrj the old lady , after innumerable 
stipulations, articles and settlements, ran away with 
the daughter of his fathers groom, and my aunt, 
upon this conviction of the perfidy of man, resolved 
never to listen more to amorous addresses 

Ten years longer I dragged the shackles of ex 
pectation without ever suffering a day to pass, m 
which I did not compute how much my chance was 
improved of being rich to morion At last the se 
cond lady died, after a short illness which yet was 
long enough to afford her time for the disposal of her 
? ' estate 
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estate, which she gave to me after the death of hei 
sistei . 

I was now leheved fiom pait of my miseiy ; a 
larger foitune, though not m my powci, was ceitam 
and unalienable ; noi was there now any danger, that 
I might at last be frustiated of my hopes by a fiet of 
dotage, the flatteiies of a chamber-maid, the whispers 
of a tale-beaiei, 01 the officiousness of a nurse But 
my wealth w r as yet in reveision, my aunt was to be 
buried befoie I could eineige to gundeur and plea- 
suie ; and theie weie yet, according to my father’s ob- 
seivation, nine lives between me and happiness. 

I however lived on, without any clamouis of dis- 
content, and comforted myself with considering, that 
all aie mortal, and they wiio aie continually decaying 
must at last be destioyed. 

But let no man fiom this time suffei his felicity to 
depend on the death of his aunt The good gentlewo- 
man w'as very legulai in hei horns, and simple in her 
diet ; and in walking 01 sitting still, waking 01 sleep- 
ing, had always in view the pieseivation of hei health. 
She was subject to no disoidei but hypochondriac de- 
jection, by which, without intention, she inci eased my 
miseues, for wlienevei the weatliei w'as cloudy, she 
would take to hei bed and send me notice that hei time 
was come. I went with all the haste of eagerness, and 
sometimes leceived passionate injunctions to be kind 
to her maid, and dnections how the last offices should 
be perfoimed; but if befoie my anival the sun hap- 
pened to break out, or the wind to chkfige, I met her 
at the door, or found her in the gaiden, bustling and 
vigilant, with all the tokens of long life. 


Some- 
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Sometime*, however, she fell into thv'empcra, and 
w-asthncegifcnnv-rrbv ihcdoctnr, vet ‘lie found mean* 
of slipping through the gripe of death, and after hav- 
ing tortured me three mon In nt each tunc with *>o 
lent alternation* of hope and fear, rame out of her 
chamber without am other hurt than the Ion of dealt, 
which inn feiv vrccl sshc recovered In bro'hsnndjclhev 
A* most hate *agacitv sufficient to gum nt the de 
sire* of an heir, it nan the eomtant practice of thoic 
who tterc open nt second hand, nnd cndritournl to 
secure mj fat our ngains* the tune when 1 should he 
rich, to par their court b) informing me tins* my 
mint began to droop, that she had lately a bad night, 
that she coughed fecblv nnd that she could nrtcr 
climb Afay lull , or, at least that the autumn would 
carry her olf Tlun tea* 1 flattered in the winter 
with the piercing wind* of March, and in summer, 
with tile fogs of Scjilemlrr Hut she hied through 
spnng and fall, nnd set heat and cold at defiance, till, 
after near half a ccntnrv, I buried lur on the four 
teenth of last June, aged ninety three ) ears, fnc 
month* nnd stac dajs 

I or two months nfltr her death, I was rich, ami" 
was pleased with that obsequiousness and reverence 
winch wealth instantaneous!) procures Hut tins joy 
is now past, nnd I have returned again to til) old 
habit of wishing Being nccustonud to gne the fu 
ture full power over tn) mind, nnd to start nun) 
from the scene before me to some expected enjo) 
tnent, I deliver up m)sclf to the tjninn) of eicry 
desire which fane) suggests, nnd long for n thou 
sand things which I nm unable to procure Money 

sot. ii c has 
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has much less pouci than is ascribed to it by tho^e 
that want it. I had fonncd schemes which I cannot 
execute, I had supposed events which do not come to 
pass, and the lest of my life must pass in ctaving so- 
licitude, unless )ou can find some remedy for a mind 
corrupted with an invetci ate disease of wishing, and 
unable to think on any thing but wants, which rea- 
son tells me will never be supplied. 


I am, S^c 


Cun dus. 


Numb. 74 -. Saturihy, December 1 , 1750 . 

■f 

Jiixatur dc land scvpc capnnd lion 

Tor nought tormented, she for nought torments 

Um’hinston 

M EN seldom give pleasuie, wheie they aie not 
pleased themselves; it is necessary, therefoie, 
to cultivate an habitual alaciity and cheerfulness, 
that in whatever state we may be placed by Provi- 
dence, whether we aie appointed to confer or 
receive benefits, to implore or to afford protection, 
w f e may secure the love of those wdth whom we tians- 
act. Foi though it is generally imagined, that he 
who giants favouis, may spare any attention to his 
behaviour, and that usefulness will always procure 
fi iends ; yet it has been found, that there is an art of 
granting requests, an art very difficult of attain- 
ment ; that officiousness and liberality may be so 

adul- 
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adulterated, as to lose the greater part of their effect 
tint compliance mat provole, relief mat lnrnss, and 
liberality distress 

No disease of the mind ca 1 more fatally disable it 
from benevolence, the chief duty of social bungs, than 
ill hum pur or peevishness , for though it breaks not 
out in paroxysms of outrage, nor bursts into clamour, 
turbulence, and bloodshed, it wears out happiness by 
slow corrosion, and small injuries incessantl} repeated 
It maj be considered as the caul er of life th it dt 
stro)s its vigour, and checks its improvement, that 
creeps on with hourlj depredations, and t lints and 
vitiates what it cannot consume 

Peevishness, \ hen it has been so far indulged ns 
to outrun the motions of the will, and discover itself 
without premeditation, is a species* of depr ivity m the 
highest degree disgusting and offensive, because no 
rectitude of intention nor softness of address, can cn 
sure a moments exemption fiom iflront and indig- 
nit) While we arc courting the favour of n peevish 
man, and exerting ourselves in the most diligent ci 
vihty, an unhid) syllabic displeases an unheeded cjr 
cumstancc ruffles and exasperate , and in the moment 
when we congratulate ourselves upon having gained 
a fnend, our endeavours arc frustrated at once, and 
all our assiduity forgotten in the casual tumult of 
some trifling irritation 

Tins troublesome impatience is sometimes no 
thing more than the symptom of some deeper ma 
lad) He that is angry without daring to confess 
his resentment, or sorrowful without the liberty of 
telling his grief, is too frequently inclined to give 
vent to the fermentations of his mind at the first pas 
c 2 sage3 
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sages that are opened, and to let his passions boil 
over upon those whom accident throws in his way. 
A painful and tedious course of sickness frequently 
produces such an aim tiling apprehension of the least 
increase of uneasiness, as keeps the soul perpetually 
on the natch, such a restless and incessant solicitude, 
as no eaie or tenderness can appease, and can only be 
pacified by the cuie of the distemper, and the removal 
of that pain by which it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakness, is the cap- 
tiousness of old age. When the strength is crushed, 
the senses dulled, and the common pleasuies of life 
become insipid by repetition, we are willing to im- 
pute our uneasiness to causes not wholly out of our 
power, and please oui selves with fancying that we 
suffer by neglect, unkindness, or any evil which ad- 
mits a remedy, rather than by the decays of natute, 
which cannot be prevented 01 lepaired. We tlieie- 
fore levenge our pains upon those on whom we re- 
solve to charge them ; and too often diive mankind 
away at the tune we hare the greatest need of tender- 
ness and assistance. 

But though peevishness may sometimes claim our 
compassion, as the consequence 01 concomitant of 
misery, it is very often found wheie nothing can 
justify or excuse its admission. It is frequently one 
of the attendants on the prosperous, and is em- 
ployed by insolence in exacting homage, or by ty- 
ranny in haiassing subjection. It is the offspring 
of idleness or pride, of idleness anxious foi tnfles, 
or pride unwrlhng to enduie the least obstruction 
of her wishes Those who have long lived in soli- 
tude indeed naturally contract this unsocial quality, 

because. 
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because, having long liad only themselves to pie no, 
they do not readil) depart from thur own inchna 
tions , their smgul irities therefore art onl) bhrmabli , 
when they have miprudentl) or moroscl) withdrawn 
themselves from the world , but there arc others who 
have, without an) necessity nursed up this la tint in 
thur minds, by nuking implicit submissivcness the 
condition of their favour and auffumg none to ap 
proach them, but those who never speih but to ap 
plaud, or move but to obtv 

lie that gives lnmstlf up to Ins own fane), and 
converses with none hut such as he lures to lull linn 
on the down of absolute authority, to soothe him with 
obsequiousness and regale linn with flatten, soon 
grows too slothful for the labour of contest, too ten 
der for the asperity of contradiction and too dchc ite 
for the coarseness of truth, a little opposition offends 
a little restraint enrages, and a little difficult) per 
plexes him having been accustomed to see every 
thing give wo) to his humour lie soon forgets bis 
own littleness and expects to find the world rolling nt 
Ins beel, and all maul ind emplo}ed to itcoinmod ite 
tnd delight him 

letnea had a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which made her very earl) independent 
and placed her in a state of supuiorityto all ibout 
her Having no superfluity of undust Hiding she 
was soon intoxicated by the flatteries of her m mi 
who informed her that ladies such as she, hud no 
thing to do but take pleasure their own vv ly that 
she wanted nothing from others, and h id therefme 
no reason to value thur opinion, tint mom) was 
tveiy tiling , and that tile) who thought themselves 

ill 
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ill-treated, should look foi better usage among their 
equals. 

Warm with these geneious sentiments, Tctnca 
came foith into the woild, in which she endcavouied 
to force lespect by haughtiness of mien and vehe- 
mence of language, blit having neithci hath, beau- 
ty, nor wit, m any uncommon degiee, she suffeied 
such moitifications fiom those who thought them- 
selves at hbei fcy to return hei insults, as reduced her 
turbulence to cooler malignity, and taught hei to 
practise her aits of vexation only wheie she might 
hope to tyrannize without resistance. She continued 
fiom hei twentieth to her fifty-fifth yeai to toiment 
all hei infeiiouis with so much diligence, that she has 
formed a pnnciple of disapprobation, and finds in eveiy 
place something to grate her mind, and disturb her 
quiet 

If she takes the air, she is offended with the heat 
or cold, the glaie of the sun, or the gloom of the 
clouds; if she makes a visit, the 100m in which she 
is to be received, is too light, 01 too daik, 01 fur- 
nished with something which she cannot see with- 
out aveision. Her tea is nevei of the light soit , the 
figuies on the China give hei disgust, Wheie tlieie 
aie children, she hates the gabble of biats; where 
theie aie none, she cannot bear a place without 
some cheei fulness and lattle. If many servants are 
kept in a house, she nevei fails to tell how Loid 
Lavish was ruined by a numeious retinue ; if few', she 
relates the stoiy of a misei that made his company 
wait on themselves. She quanelled with one fa- 
mily, because she had an unpleasant view fiom then 
windows; with anothei, because the squmel leaped 

within 
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within two yard* of her, and with a third, because 
she could not bear the noise of the parrot 

Of milliners anil nnntua makers she is the pro 
verbial torment She compels them to alter their 
woik then to unmake it and contrive it after an 
other fashion then changes her mind, and likes it 
better as it was at first, then will ha' e a small itn 
provement Thus she proceeds till no profit can 
recompense the vexation, they at last leave the 
clothes at her house and refuse to serve her Her 
maid the only being that can endure her tyianny 
professes to take her own course, and ht ir her mistress 
talk Such is the consequence of peevishness , it can 
be borne only when it is despised 

It sometimes happens that too close an attention 
to minute exactness or a too ligorous habit of ex- 
amining eveiy thing by the standard of perfection, 
vitiates the temper rather than improves the under 
standing and teaches the mind to discern faults 
with unhappy penetration It is incident 111 euise to 
men of vigorous imagination to please therrisehes loo 
much with futun les and to fret becau e those ex ' 
pectations are disappointed, which should never have 
been formed Knowledge and genius are often cue 
rmes to quiet by suggesting ideas of excellence, which 
men and the performances of men cannot attain 
But let no man rashly determine th it lus unwilling 
ness to be pleased is i proof of undei standing, unless 
Ins superiority appears fiom less doubtful evidence, 
for though peevishness may sometimes' justly boast 
its descent fiom learning or fiom wit it is much 
oftener of base extraction, the child of vanity, and 
nursling of lgnoi mee 
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Numb. 75. Tuesday, December 4, 1750. 


Diligitur nemo , nisi cut Forluna secunelti csl, 

Qiuc, simul inlonuit, proximo quccquc Jugal 0\id 

When smiling Fortune spreads her golden rny. 

All croud around to flatter and obej 
But u hen she thunders from an angry shv. 

Our friends, our flatterers, our lo\ers fi}. Miss A W * 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

f I iHE diligence with which you endeavour to cul- 
* tivate the knowledge of natuie, manners, and 
life, will perhaps incline you to pay some regard to the 
observations of one who has been taught to know 
mankind by umvelcome information, and w-hose 
opinions are the lesult, not of solitary conjectures, but 
of practice and experience. 

I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of those arts which are supposed to ac- 
complish the mind, and adom the peison of a wo- 
man. To these attainments, which custom and edu- 
cation almost forced upon me, I added some volun- 
tary acquisitions by the use of books, and the con- 
versation of that species of men whom the ladies 
generally mention with teirour and aveision undei the 
name of scholars, but whom I have found a harm- 
less and inoffensive order of beings, not so much 

* Anna Williams, of uhom an account is given in the Life of 
Dr Johnson, prefixed to this Edition C 


wjser 
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wiser than ourselves, but that they may receive as 
well as communicate knowledge and more inclined 
to degrade their own character by cowardly submis 
sion, than to overbear or oppress us with their learn 
ing or their wit 

From these men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, something may be 
gained, which, embellished with elegancy, and 
softened by modesty, will always add dignity and 
value to female conversation , and from my acquaint 
ance with the boolish part of the world I derived 
many pnnciples of judgment and maxims of pru 
dence, by which I was enabled to draw upon mjself 
the general regard in every place of concourse or 
pleasure M) opinion was the gieat rule of appro 
bation my remarks were remembertd by those who 
desired the second degree of fame, my mien was 
studied, my dress was imitated, my letters were 
handed from one family to another, and read by 
those who copied them as sent to themselves , my 
visits were solicited as honours, and multitudes 
boasted of an intimacy with Afehssa, who had only 
seen me by accident and whose familiarity had never 
proceeded bejond the exchange of a compliment or 
return of a courtesv 

I shall make no scruple of confessing that I was 
pleased with this universal veneration, because I al 
ways considered it as paid to my intnnsick qualities 
and inseparable merit, and very easily persuaded my 
self that fortune had no part in my supenont) 
When I looked upon my glass, I sawjouth and beaut), 
with health that might give me reason to hope their 

continuance. 
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continuance ; when I examined my mind, I found 
some strength of judgment, and fertility of fancy ; 
and was told that every action was grace, and that 
eveiy accent w r as pei suasion 

In this manner my life passed like a continual 
triumph amidst acclamations, and emy, and court- 
ship, and caresses : to please Melissa was the general 
ambition, and eveiy stiatagem of artful flattery was 
practised upon me. To he flattered is grateful, e\ en 
when ue'know that our pinises are not believed by 
those who pionounce them; foi they prove, at least, 
our power, and show that our favoui is valued, since 
it is purchased by the meanness of falsehood. But, 
perhaps, the flatteier is not often detected ; for an 
honest mind is not apt to suspect, and no one exerts 
the power of discernment with much vigour when 
self-lo\e favours the deceit. 

The nuinbei of adoreis, and the perpetual distrac- 
tion of my thoughts by new schemes of pleasure, pie- 
vented me fiom listening to any of those who ciowd 
in multitudes to give gnls advice, and kept me un~ 
mained and unengaged to my twenty-seventh jeai, 
W'hen, as I w^as towering in all the pnde of uncon- 
tested excellency, w'lth a face yet little impaiied, and 
a mind liouily improving, the failure of a fund, 
in which my money was placed, 1 educed me to a frugal 
competency, which allowed little beyond neatness and 
independence. 

I boie the diminution of my riches without any 
outiages of sorrow, or pusillanimity of dejection. In- 
deed I did not know how much I had lost , for, having 
a ways heaid and thought more of iny wit and 

beauty. 
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beaut} than of my fortune, it did not suddenly enter 
my imagination, that Melissa could smlv beneath her 
established rank, while her form and her mind con- 
tinued the same , that she could cease to raise admira 
tion but b) ceasing to desene it, or feel an} stroke 
but from the hand of time 
It was in my power to lrne concealed the loss, and 
to have married bv continuing the same appearance, 
with all the credit of my original fortune , but I was 
not so far siml in in} own esteem, os to submit to 
the baseness of fraud, or to desire any other recom 
inendation than sense and virtue I therefore dis 
missed my equipage sold those ornaments which were 
become unsuitable to my new condition, and appeared 
among those with whom I ustfd to converse with less 
glitter hut with equal spirit 

I found myself received at ever}' visit, with sor- 
row be}ond what is naturally felt for calamities m 
which we have no part, and was entertained with 
condolence and consolation so frequently repeated, 
that my friends plainly consulted rather their own 
gratification than m} relief Some from that time 
lefused my acquaintance, and. forbore, without any 
provocation to repay my visits, some visited me-, 
but after a longer interval than Usual and every 
return was still with more delay , nor did any of my 
female acquaintances fail to introduce, the mention 
of my misfortunes, to compare m} present and former 
condition, to tell me how much it mu t trouble me 
to want the splendour which I became so well, to look 
at pleasures which' I had formerly enjoyed, and to 
gmk to a level with those by whom I hid been corn 

sidered 
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sideied as moving in a higher sphere, and who had 
hitheito approached me with reverence and submis- 
sion, which I was now no longer to expect. 

- Obseivations like these, aie commonly nothing 
bettei than coveit insults, which serve to give vent to 
the flatulence of piide, but they are now* and then 
imprudently utteied by honesty and benevolence, 
and. inflict pain where kindness is intended , I will, 
therefore, so far maintain my antiquated claim to 
politeness, as to venture the establishment of this 
rule, that no one ought to lemind another of mis- 
foi tunes of which the sufferer does not complain, 
and which there aie no means proposed of alleviat- 
ing You have no right to excite thoughts which 
necessarily give pain whenever they return, and which 
perhaps might not have levived but by absurd and 
unseasonable compassion. 

My endless train of lovers immediately withdiew, 
without raising any emotions. The greater pait had 
indeed always professed to couit, as it is teimed, 
upon the square, had inquiied my fortune, and of- 
fered settlements ; these had undoubtedly a right to 
retire without censure, since they had openly tieated 
for money, as necessaiy to their happiness, and who 
can tell how little they wanted any other poition ? I 
have always thought the clamouis of women unrea- 
sonable, who imagine themselves injured because the 
men who followed them upon the supposition of a 
gi eater fortune, reject them when they are discoveied 
to have less. I have nevei known any lady, who 
did not think wealth a title to some stipulations in 
hei favour: and suiely what is claimed by the pos- 


session 
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session of money is justly forfeited by its loss She 
that has once demanded a settlement lias allowed the 
importance of fortune, and when she cannot show 
pecuniary merit, why should she think her cheapener 
obliged to purchase 9 

My lovers were not all contented with silent deser 
tion Some of them revenged the neglect which 
they had formerly endured by wanton and superflu 
ous insults, and endeavoured to mortify ine, b) pay- 
ing, in in) presence, those civilities to other laches, 
which were once de\oted only to me But, as it 
had been my rule to treat men according to the rank 
of their intellect, I had never suffered any one to 
waste his life in suspense, who could have employed 
it to better purpose, and had therefore no enemies 
but coxcombs, whose resentment and respect were 
equally below my consideration 

The only pain which I have felt from degradation, 
is the loss of that influence which I lnd always ex- 
erted on the side of virtue, in the defence of inno 
cence, and the assertion of truth I now find my 
opinions slighted my sentiments criticised, and my 
arguments opposed by those that used to listen to me 
without reply, and struggle to be first in expressing 
their conviction 

The female disputants have wholly thrown off my 
authority, and if I endeavour to enforce my reasons 
by an appeal to the scholars that happen to be present, 
the wretches are certain to pay their court by sacn 
ficing me and my system to a finer gown , and I am 
every hour insulted with contradiction by cowards, 
who could never find till lately that Melissa was liable 
to errour 


There 
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There me two persons only whom I cannot charge 
with having changed their conduct with in) change 
of foitune. One is an old cuiate that has passed his 
life in the duties of Ins profession, with gieat reputa- 
tion foi his Know ledge and piety ; the other is u 
lieutenant of diagoons The parson made no dif- 
ficulty in the height of my elevation to check me 
when I was pert, and instruct me when I blundered ; 
and if there is any alteration, he is now more timorous 
lest his fieedom should be thought rudeness The 
soldiei nevei paid me any paiticulai addi esses, but 
very ligidly obseived all the mles of politeness, which 
he is now so fai ftom lelaxing, that whenever he 
selves the tea, he obstinately carnes me the fust dish, 
in defiance of the fiovvns and whispers of the table 

This, Mi Rambler, is lo sec the wo) Id. It is 
impossible for those that have only known affluence 
and piospenty, to judge lightly of themselves or 
otlieis. The lich and the poweiful live in a peipe- 
tual masquerade, in which all about them w eai bor- 
rowed characters; and we only discover in what 
estimation we aie held, when we can no longer give 
hopes 01 feais 


I am, See. 


Melissa. 
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Numb 76 Satu rdat , Decembe 1 8, 1750 

/ » 

* 1 

Situs uhi passim 

Palantes error certo de iramite pellit 

Ille sinistrorsum he dextrorsum abit unus utnque 

Error sed tarns illudil partibus Hob 

While mazy error draws mankind astray 

From truth s sure path each takes his devious way 

One to the right one to the left recedes 

Alike deluded as each fancy leads Elpihnston 

I T is easy for every man, whatever be his cha 
racter with others to find reasons for esteeming 
himself, and therefore censure contempt or con 
viction of crimes, seldom deprive him of his own 
favour Those indeed who can see only external 
facts imj look upon him with abhorrence but when 
lie calls himself to his own tribunal he finds every 
fault if not absolutely effaced yet so much pal 
hated by the goodness of his intention, and the co 
gency of the motive that very little guilt or turpi 
ttide remains, and when he takes a survey of the 
whole complication of his character he discovers so 
many latent excellencies, so many v irtues that want 
but an opportunity to exert themselves in act, and 
so many kind wishes for universal happiness that he 
lool s on himself as suffering unjustly under the in 
famy of single failings while the general temper of 
his mind is unknown or unregarded 
It is natural to mean well, when only abstracted 
ideas of virtue are proposed to the mind and no par 
ticular passion turns us aside from rectitude , and so 

willing 
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willing is eveiy man to flatter himself, that the dif- 
feienee between appio\ing laws, and obeying them, 
is fiequently forgotten: he that acknowledges the 
obligations of morality, and pleases his vanity with 
enforcing them to others, concludes himself zealous 
in the cause of viitue, though he has no longer any 
regal d to her precepts, than they conform to his own 
desires; and counts himself among her waimest 
lovers, because he praises hei beauty, though every 
lival steals away his heart. 

There are, however, gieat numbers who have little 
recouise to the refinements of speculation, but who 
yet live at peace with themselves, by means which 
require less understanding, or less attention.^ When 
then lieaits are burthened with the consciousness of 
a crime, instead of seeking for some remedy with- 
in themselves, they look lonnd upon the rest of 
mankind, to find otheis tainted with the same guilt: 
they please themselves with obseiving, that they 
have numbers on their side ; and that, though they 
are hunted out fiom the society of good men, they 
are not likely to be condemned to solitude. 

It may be observed, perhaps without exception, 
that none aie so industrious to detect wickedness, or 
so ready to impute it, as they whose cnmes are ap- 
parent and confessed. They envy an unblemished 
leputation, and what they envy they aie busy to de- 
stroy; they are unwilling to suppose themselves 
meaner and more corrupt than otheis, and therefore 
willingly pull down from their elevations those with 
whom they cannot rise to an equality. No man yet 
was ever wicked without secret discontent, and ac- 
cording to the different degrees of remaining virtue, 

or 
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or un extinguished reason, he eithei endeavours to re 
form himself, or corrupt otheis, either to regain the 
station which he has quitted, or prevail on others to 
imitate Ins defection 

It Ins always been considered as an alleviation of 
miser} not to suffer alone, even when union and so 
ciety can contribute nothing to resistance or escape, 
some comfort of the same hind seems to incite 
wickedness to seel associates, though indeed another 
reason may be given, for as guilt is propagated tl e 
power of reproach is diminished, and among numbers 
equally detestable every individual may be sheltered 
from shame, though not from conscience 

Another lenitive by which the throbs of the breast 
are assuaged, is, the contemplation, not of the same, 
but of different crimes He that cannot justify him 
self by his resemblance to others, is ready to try some 
other expedient, and to inquire what will rise to lus 
advantage from opposition and dissimilitude He 
easily finds some faults in every human bung, Which 
he weighs against lus own, and easily makes them 
preponderate while he keeps the balance in lus own 
hand, and throws in or takes out at his pleasure cir 
cumstances that make them heavier or lighter He 
then triumphs m his comparative purity and sets 
himself at ease not because he can refute the charges 
advanced against him, but because he can censure lus 
accusers with equal justice and no longer fears the 
arrows of reproach when he has stored his magazine 
of malice with weapons equally sbaip and equally 
envenomed 

This practice, though never just, is yet speciou^ 
v OI H D and 
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and artful, when the censure is directed against de- 
viations to the contrary extreme. The man who is 
bianded with cowardice, may, with some appcatance 
of piopiiety, turn all his force of aigument against 
a stupid contempt of life, and rash precipitation into 
unnecessaiy dangei. Every recession fiom temeiity 
is an approach towaids cowardice, and though it he 
confessed that biavery, like other virtues, stands be- 
tween faults on either hand, yet the place of the 
middle point may always be disputed ; he may there- 
fore often impose upon caieless understandings, by 
turning the attention wholly fiom himself, and keep- 
ing it fixed invaiiably on the opposite fault; and by 
showing how many evils aie avoided by his beha- 
viour, he may conceal foi a time those which aie in- 
cuned. 

But vice has not always oppoitunities or address 
for such aitful subteifuges; men often extenuate 
then own guilt, only by vague and general charges 
upon others, 01 endeavour to gain rest to them- 
selves, by pointing some other piey to the pursuit of 
censure. 

Eveiy wliispei of infamy is industiiously circu- 
lated, eveiy hint of suspicion eageily improved, and 
eveiy failure of conduct joyfully published, by those 
whose inteiest it is, that the eye and voice of the 
publick should be employed on any lather than on 
themselves 

All these aitifices, and a thousand others equally 
vain and equally despicable, are incited by that con- 
viction of the defoimity of wickedness, fiom which 
none can set himself free, and by an absuid desire to 

sepai ate 
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separate the cause from the effects, and to enjoy the 
profit of crimes without 'suffering the shame Men 
are willing to try all methods of reconciling guilt and 
quiet, and when their understandings are stubborn 
and uncomplying, raise their passions against them, 
and hope to overpower their own Knowledge 

It is generally not so much the desire of men, sunk 
into depravity, to deceive the world as themselves, 
for when no particular circumstances make them de 
pendent on others, infamy disturbs them little, but 
as it revives their remorse, and is echoed to them 
from their own hearts The sentence most dreaded 
is that of reason and conscience, which they would 
engage on their side at any price but the labours of 
duty, and the sorrows of repentance Tor this pur 
pose every seducement and fallacy is sought the 
hopes still rest upon some new experiment till life is 
at an end , and the last hour steals on unperceived, 
while the faculties are engaged in resisting reason and 
repressing the sense of the Divine disapprobation 
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Numb. 77- Tuesday, December 11 , 1750 . 

Os digmnn cclcrno julidton quod fulgeat auro. 

Si mullet laudarc Denm, cm lordidu vionstra 
Prcetulit, ct liquulam temeravit ermine toccm. Prudia v 

A golden statue such a wit might claim. 

Had God and virtue raised the noble flame , 

But ah 1 how lewd a subject has he sung ' 

What vile obscenity piofancs Ins tongue 1 F Lrwis. 

A MONG those whose hopes of distinction, or 
riches, aiise fiom an opinion of their intel- 
lectual attainments, it has been, from age to age, an 
established custom to complain of the ingiatitude of 
mankind to their instiuctois, and the discouiagement 
which men of genius and study suffei fiom avarice 
and ignorance, fiom the pievalcnce of false taste, and 
the encroachment of baibaiity. 

Men are most powei fully affected by those evils 
which themselves feel, 01 which appeal befoie theii 
own eyes; and as theie has never been a time of 
such geneial felicity, but that many have failed to 
obtain the rewards to which they had, in theii own 
judgment, a just claim, some offended wiitei has 
always declaimed, in tlie lage of disappointment, 
against his age or nation; nor is theie one who has 
not fallen upon times moie unfavourable to learning 
than any foimei centuiy, or who does not wish, that 
he had been reseived in the insensibility of non-exist- 
ence to some happier hour, when liteiaiy meat shall 
no longei be despised, and the gifts and cai esses of 

mankind 
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mankind shall recompense the toils of study, and add 
lustre to the charms of wit 

Many of these clamours art undoubtedly to be 
considered only as the bursts of pi ide never to be sa 
tisfied as the prattle of affectation mimicking di 
stresses unfelt or as the common places of vanity 
solicitous for splendour of sentences, and acuteness 
of remark Yet it cannot be denied that frequent 
discontent must proceed from frequent hardships , 
and though it is evident that not more than one 
ige or people can desene the censure of being more 
averse from learning than any other, yet at all times 
knowledge must have encountered impediments, and 
wit been mortified with contempt or harassed with 
persecution 

It is not necessary, however, to join immediately 
in the outcry, or to condemn manl ind as pleased 
with ignorance, or always envious of supenour abili 
ties Tlie miseries of the learned have been related 
by themselves, and since they have not been found 
exempt from that partiality with which men look 
upon their own actions and sufferings, we may con 
dude that they have not forgotten to deck their cause 
with the brightest ornaments and strongest colours 
The logician collected all his subtil ties when they 
were to be employed in his own defence, and the 
master of rhetonck exerted against his adversary all 
the arts by which hatred is imbittered, and mdigna 
tion inflamed 

To believe no man in his own cause, is the stand 
mg and perpetual rule of distributive justice Since 
therefore m the controversy between the learned and 
their enemies, we have only the pleas of one party, 

of 
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of the paity moie able to delude oui understandings, 
and engage our passions, we must determine our opi- 
nions by facts uncontested, and evidences on each side 
allowed to be genuine 

By this proceduie, I know not whether the students 
will find their cause promoted, or the compassion 
which they expect much incieased. Let theii con- 
duct be impartially surveyed ; let them be allowed 
no longei to direct attention at theii pleasuie, by ex- 
patiating on their own deseits ; let neither the dignity 
of knowledge overawe the judgment, nor the graces 
of elegance seduce it. It will then, peiliaps, be 
found that they were not able to pioduce claims to 
kindei treatment, but piovoked the calamities which 
they suffeied, and seldom wanted friends but whe»i 
they wanted virtue. 

That few men, celebiated foi theoieticlc wisdom, 
live with conformity to their piecepts, must be lea- 
dily confessed ; and we cannot wonder that the in- 
dignation of mankind lises with gieat vehemence 
against those, who neglect the duties which they ap- 
peal to know with so stiong conviction the necessity 
of performing. Yet since no man has powei of 
acting equal to that of thinking, I know not whether 
the speculatist may not sometimes incur censuies too 
severe, and, by those who form ideas of his life from 
their knowledge of his books, be considered as 
worse than others, only because he was expected to 
be better. 

He, by whose writings the heait is rectified, the 
appetites countei acted, and the passions lepressed, 
may be considered as not unprofitable to the gieat 
republick of humanity, even though his behaviour 

should 
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should not always exemplify his rules His instruc 
tions may diffuse their influence to regions, in which 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be albus 
an a ter , good or bad , to times, when all his faults 
and all Ins follies shall be lost m forgetfulness, among 
things of no concern or importance to the world, 
and lie may kindle in thousands and ten thousands 
that flame which burnt but dimly in himself through 
the fumes of passion, or the damps of cowardice 
The vicious moralist may be considered as a taper, 
by which we are lighted through the labyrinth of 
complicated passion^ , he extends Ins radiance further 
than his heat, and guide all that are w itlun view, but 
burns only those who make too near approaches 

Yet since good or harm must be received for the 
most part from those to whom we are familiarly 
knorni, he whose vices overpower his virtues, in 
the compass to which his vices can extend, has no 
reason to complain tlint he meets not with affection 
or veneration when those with whom he passes Ins 
life are more corrupted by his practice than enhght 
ened by his ideas Admiration begins where ac- 
quaintance ceases , and lus fa\ourers are distant, but 
his enemies at hand 

Yet many have dared to boast of neglected merit, 
and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly of 
whom it cannot be alleged that they have endea 
voured to increase the wisdom or virtue of their 
readers They have been at once profligate in their 
lives and licentious in thur compositions , have not 
only forsaken the paths of virtue, but attempted to 
lure others after them They have smoothed the 
road of perdition covered with flowers the thorns of 
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guilt, and taught temptation sweeter notes, softei 
blandishments, and strongei allmements 

It has been appaiently the settled pui pose of some 
wiiteis, whose powers and acquisitions place them 
high in the rank of literature, to set fashion on the 
side of wickedness ; to recommend debaucheiy and 
lewdness, by associating them with qualities most 
likely to dazzle the discernment, and attract the af- 
fections ; and to show innocence and goodness with 
such attendant weaknesses as necessaiil) expose them 
to contempt and derision. 

Such natuially found intimates among the coi- 
lupt, the thoughtless, and the intempeiate ; prssed 
their lives amidst the levities of spm tive idleness, 01 
the warm professions of drunken friendship ; and 
fed their hopes with the piomises of wretches, whom 
theii piecepts had taught to scoff at tiuth But 
when fools had laughed away tlieii spiightlincss, and 
the languois of excess could no longei be lelieved, 
they saw theii pioteclois hourly diop away, and 
wondeied and stoimed to find themselves abandoned. 
Whetliei their companions peisisted in wickedness, 
or returned to viitue, they w-eic left equally without 
assistance; foi debaucheiy is selfish and negligent, 
and from viitue the virtuous only can expect re- 
gaid 

It is said by Floms of Catiline, who died in the 
midst of slaugliteied enemies, that his death had been 
zllusti ions, had it been svffci cd for his country Of 

the wits, who have languished away life undei the 
piessures of poverty, or in the restlesness of suspense, 
caies&ed and lejected, flattered and despised, as they 
weie of moic 01 less use to those who styled them- 
selves 
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selves tlicir patrons, it might be observed, that their 
inisenes would enforce compassion, lnd they been 
brought upon them bj honesty and religion 

The wickedness of a loose or profane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 
drunken ravisher, not only because it extends its 
effects wider, as a pestilence that taints the air is 
more destructive than poison infused in a draught, 
but because it is committed with cool deliberation 
By the instantaneous violence of desire, a good man 
may sometimes be surprised before reflection can 
come to bis rescue, when the appetites have 
strengthened their influence by habit, they arc not 
easily resisted or suppressed , but for the frigid vil 
lany of studious lewdness, for the calm malignity of 
laboured lmpiet), what apology can be invented 3 
What punishment can be adequate to the crime of 
him who retires to solitudes for the refinement of 
debauchery, who tortures his fancy, and ransacl s 
his memory only that he may Ieaic the world less 
virtuous than he found it , that he maj intercept the 
hopes of the rising generation , and spread snares for 
the soul with more dexterity p 
What tvere their motives, or what their excuses, 
is below the dignity of reason to examine If having 
extinguished in themselves the distinction of right 
and wrong they were insensible of the mischief 
which they promoted they deserved to be hunted 
down by the general compact as no longer par 
taking of social nature , if influenced b) the corrup 
tion of patrons or readers they sacrificed their own 
convictions to vanity or interest, 1 the) were to be 
nbhoircd with more auimony than' he that muidtrs 

for 
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foi pay ; since they committed grcatei crimes without 
greatei temptations. 

Of him to 7uho7)i mm h is given, much shall he re- 
quired. Those whom God lias fa\oured with supe- 
lioui faculties, and made eminent for quickness of in- 
tuition, and accuracy of distinctions, will ceitainly be 
regai ded as culpable in his eye, for defects and devia- 
tions, which, in souls less enlightened, may be guilt- 
less. But, surely, none can think without horrour on 
that man’s condition, who has been more wicked in 
piopoition as he had moie means of excelling in vir- 
tue, and used the light imparted fiom heaven only to 
embellish folly, and shed lustie upon dimes. 


Numb. 78 . Saturday, December 15 , 1750 . 


♦ Mors sola fatclur 

Qaantala suit hominum corpuscula Jt\ 

Death only tins mysterious truth unfolds. 

The mighty soul how small a body holds Dm bln 

/CORPORAL sensation is known to depend so 
much upon novelty, that custom takes away fiom 
many things theii power of giving pleasure oi pain. 
Thus a new dress becomes easy by w r eaiing it, and 
the palate is reconciled by degiees to dishes which at 
fiist disgusted it. That by long habit of canying 
a buiden, we lose in great pait oui sensibility of 
its weight, any man may be convinced by putting 
on foi an houi the armoui of oui ancestois j for he 

will 
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will scarce!) believe that mfen would have had much 
inclination to marches and battles encumbered and 
oppressed as he will find himself, with the ancient 
panoply Yet the heroes that overran regions and 
stormed towns in iron accoutrements, he knows not 
to have been bigger and has no reason to imagine 
them stronger, than the present race of men , he there 
fore must conclude, that their peculiar powers were 
conferred only by peculiar habits, and that their fa 
mihanty with the dress of war enabled them to mote 
in it with ease, \igour, and agility 
Yet it seems to be the condition of our present 
state that pain should be more fixed and permanent 
than pleasure Uneasiness gives way by slow de 
grees, and is long before it quits its possession of the 
sensory, but all our gratifications are volatile, va 
grant, and easily dissipated The fragrance of the 
jessamine bower is lost after the enjoyment of a few 
moments, and the Indian wanders among his native 
apices without any sense of their exhalations It is, 
indeed not necessary to show by many instances what 
all mankind confess, by an incessant call for variety, 
and restless pursuit of enjoyments, which they value 
only because unpossessed 

Something similar, or analogous, may be observed 
in effects produced immediately upon the mind , no 
thing can strongly strike or affect us but what is rare 
or sudden The most important events, when they 
become familiar are no longer considered with won 
der or solicitude, and that which at first filled up our 
whole attention, and left no place for any other 
thought is soon thrust aside into some remote repo 
sitory of tht mind, and lies among other lumber of 

the 
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the memoiy, ovcilooked and neglected. Tims fai the 
mind leseinbles the body, but lieie the similitude is at 
an end. 

The manner in which external foice acts upon 
the body is veiy little subject to the legulation of the 
will ; no man can at pleasuie obtund 01 invigorate 
his senses, piolong the agency of any impulse, or 
continue the piesenee of any image tiaced upon the 
eye, 01 any sound infused into the cai But our 
ideas aie more subjected to choice ; we can call them 
befoie us, and command theii stay, we can facilitate 
and piomote theii lccunence, w ? e can eithei repress 
theii inti usion, or hasten their retieat. It is tliere- 
foie the business of wisdom and vntue, to select 
among numbeiless objects stnving foi oui notice, 
such as may enable us to exalt oui leason, extend 
oui views, and secuie our happiness. But this choice 
is to be made with veiy little legaid to raieness oi 
fiequency ; foi nothing is valuable merely because it 
is either laie or common, but because it is adapted to 
some useful pm pose, and enables us to supply some 
deficiency of oui nature 

Milton has judiciously represented the father of 

mankind, as seized with bon oui and astonishment at 

» 

the sight of death,' exhibited to him on the mount 
of vision. Foi suiely, nothing can so much distuib 
the passions, oi peiplex the intellects of man, as the 
disiuption of his union with visible natuie; a separa- 
tion fiom all that has hitheito delighted oi engaged 
him ; a change not only of the place but the man- 
nei of his being ; an entiance into a state not simply 
which he knows not, but which peihaps he has not 
faculties to know, an immediate and peiceptible com- 
munication 
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mumcation mth the Supreme Being ami what is 
above all distressful nnd alarming the final sentence, 
and unalterable allotment 

Yet we to whom the shortness of life has given 
frequent occasions of contemplating mortality, can, 
without emotion see generations of men pass awn) 
and are at leisure to establish modes of sorrow, and 
adjust the ceremonial of death Wl can lool upon fa 
neral pomp as a common spectacle in winch we ln\c no 
concern, and turn away from it to trifles and amuse 
ments, without dejection of look, or inquietude of heart 

It is, indeed, apparent from the constitution of the 
w orld, that there must be a time for other thoughts , 
and a perpetual meditation upon the last hour, how 
ever it may become the solitude of a monaster), is 
inconsistent with many duties of common life But 
surely the remembrance of death ought to predomi- 
nate in our minds, as an habitual and settled prm 
ciple, aliva)S operating though not alwnjs perceiv 
ed , and our attention should seldom wander so far 
from our own condition, ns not to be recalled and 
fixed by sight of an event, which must soon, we 
know not how soon, happen likewise to oursehes 
and of which, though we cannot appoint the time 
we may secure the consequence 

Every instance of death may justly aualen our 
fears and quicken our vigilance , hut its frequency 
so much weakens its effect, that we arL seldom 
alarmed unless some close connexion is brol en, some 
scheme frustrated or some hope defeated Many 
therefore seem to pass on from )outh to decrepitude 
without an) reflection on the end of life, because they 

are 
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aie wholly involved within themselves, and look on 
otheis only as inhabitants of the common earth, 
without any expectation of receiving good, or inten- 
tion of bestowing it. 

Events, of which we confess the impoitance, ex- 
cite little sensibility, unless they affect us moie neai- 
ly than as shaiets in the common interest of man- 
kind; that desiie which eveiy man feels of being le- 
membeied and lamented, is often moitified when we 
remaik how little concern is caused by the eternal 
depai ture even of those who have passed theii lives 
with publick honouis, and been distinguished by ex- 
traoidinary performances It is not possible to be 
regai ded with tenderness except by a few That 
merit which gives greatness and renown, diffuses its 
influence to a wide compass, but acts weakly on 
eveiy single breast ; it is placed at a distance from 
common spectators, and shines like one of the re- 
mote stars, of which the light leaches us but not the 
heat. The wit, the hero, the philosopher, whom 
tlieii tempeis or theii foi tunes have hindered fiom 
intimate lelations, die, without any othei effect than 
that of adding a new topick to the eonveisation of the 
day. They impress none with any fiesli conviction 
of the fragility of oui nature, because none had any 
paiticular inteiest in then lives, or was united to them 
by a lecipiocation of benefits and endearments. 

Thus it often happens, that those who in theii 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at last 
in the giound without the common lionoui of a 
stone ; because by ' those excellencies with which 
many were delighted, none had been obliged, and 

though 
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though they had many to celebrate, they had none to 
love them 

Custom so far regulates the sentiments, at least of 
common minds* that I believe men may be generally 
observed to grow less tender as they advance m age 
He, who, when life was new, melted at the loss of 
every companion, can look in time, without con 
cern, upon the grave into which his last friend was 
thrown, and into which him elf is lead) to fall , not 
that he is inoie willing to die than formerly, but that 
he is more familiar to the death of others and there 
fore is not alarmed so far as to consider how much 
nearer he approaches to his end But this is to sub 
mit tamely to the tyranny of accident, and to suffer 
our reason to lie useless Every funeral may justly 
be considered as a summons to prepaie for that state, 
into which it shows us that we must. some time enter , 
and the summons is more loud and piercing as the 
event of which it warns us is at less distance To 
neglect at any time prepaiation for death, is to sleep 
on our post at a siege, but to omit it m old age, is to 
sleep at an attack 

It has always appeared to me one of the most strik 
mg passages in the Visions of Quevedo> which stigma- 
tises those as fools who complain that they failed of 
happiness by sudden death * How says he, * can 
“ death be sudden to a being who alway s 1 new that he 
M must die, and that the time of his death was uncei 

( tain ? > 

Since business ind gayety are always drawing our 
attention away from a future state, some admonition 
is frequently necessary to recall it to our minds, and 
wlnt can more properly renew the impression than 

the 
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the examples of moitality which cvciy clay supplies? 
The gicat incentive to viitue is the reflection that we 
must die ; it will theiefoie be useful to accustom oui - 
selves, whenevei we see a funeral, to consider how 
soon we may be added to the number of those whose 
piobation is past, and whose happiness 01 miseiy 
shall enduie foi evei. 


Numb. 79- Tuesday, December 18, 1750. 

Tam sespc Jiostrum decipi Tabu! him, quid 

Mirans, Aide ? Semper bonus homo In o cst Mart 

You wonder Tie so little wit. 

Friend John, so often to be bit — 

None better guard against a cheat 

Than he who is a knave complete F Lew is 

S USPICION, howevei necessaiy it may he to 
our safe passage thiough ways beset on all 
sides by fraud and malice, has been always con- 
sideied, when it exceeds the common measuies, as a 
token of depravity and coiruption ; and a Gicek 
writei of sentences has laid down as a standing maxim, 
that he ivho believes not another on his oath , knoivs 
himself to be pci jured 

We can foim oui opinions of that which we know 
not, only by placing ht in compaiison with some- 
thing that we know; whoevei theiefoie is oveirun 
with suspicion, and detects artifice and stratagem in 
eveiy pioposal, must either have learned by expeii- 
ence or observation the wickedness of mankind, and 

been 
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been taught to avoid fraud by having often suffered 
or seen treachery or he must deme his judgment 
from the consciousness of his own disposition and 
impute to others the same inclinations which he feels 
predominant in himself 

To learn caution by turning our ejes upon life, 
and observing the arts by which negligence is sur 
prised timidity overborne and credulity amused, 
requires either great latitude of converse and long 
acquaintance with business, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance, and acuteness of penetration When 
therefore, a young man, not distinguished by vigoui 
of intellect, comes into the world full of scruples and 
diffidence, makes a bargain with many provisional 
limitations, hesitates in his answer to a common 
question, lest more should be intended than he can 
immediately discover , has a long reach in detecting 
the projects of Ins acquaintance, considers every 
caress as an act of hypocrisy and feels neithei grati 
tude nor affection from the tenderness of his friends, 
because he believes no one to have any real tender- 
ness but for himself , whatever expectations this early 
sagacity may raise of his future eminence or riches I 
can seldom forbear to consider him as a wretch inca 
pable of generosity or benevolence , as a villain early 
completed beyond the need of common opportunities 
and gradual temptations 

Upon men of this class instruction and admom 
tion are generally thrown awaj because they con 
sider artifice and deceit a pioofs of understanding, 
they are misled at the same time by the two great 
seducers of the world vanity and interest, and not 
only look upon those who act with openness and con 

10 E ii h. fidence. 
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fidence, as condemned by theii principles to obscu- 
rity and want, but as contemptible foi nai rowness of 
comprehension, slioitness of views, and slowness of 
conti ivance. 

The world has been long amused with the mention 
of policy in publiclc tiansactions, and of art in piivate 
affaiis; they have been considered as the effects of 
great qualities, and as unattainable by men of the 
common level : yet I have not found many perform- 
ances eithei of art 01 policy, that lequired such stu- 
pendous efforts of intellect, 01 might not have been 
effected by falsehood and impudence, without the 
assistance of any othei poweis. To profess what he 
does not mean, to piomise what he cannot perfoim, 
to flatter ambition with prospects of piomotion, and 
miseiy with hopes of relief, to Soothe pride with ap- 
pearances of submission, and appease enmity by blan- 
dishments and bubes, can surely imply nothing more 
or greatei than a mind devoted wholly to its own pur- 
poses, a face that cannot blush, and a heart that can- 
not feel 

i These piactices are so mean and base, that he who 
finds in himself no tendency to use them, cannot 
easily believe that they aie consideied by othei s with 
less detestation ; he theiefore suffers himself to slum- 
ber in false security, and becomes a prey to those who 
applaud their own subtilty, because they know how 
to steal upon his sleep, and exult in the success which 
they could never have obtained, had they not at- 
tempted a man bettei than themselves, who was hin- 
dered fiom obviating theii stratagems, not by folly, 
but by innocence. 

Suspicion is, indeed, a temper so Uneasy and rest- 
less, 
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less, that it is veiyjusJy appointed the concomitant 
of guilt It is said, that no torture is equal to the 
inhibition of sleep long continued , a pain, to which 
the state of that man bears a very exact analogy who 
dares never give rest to his vigilance and circumspec- 
tion, but considers himself as surrounded by secret 
foes, and fears to intrust his children or his friend, 
with the secret that throbs m his breast, and the 
anxieties that break into his face To avoid, at this 
expense those evils to which easiness and friendship 
might have exposed him, is surely to buy safety at 
too dear a rate, and m the language of the Roman 
satirist, to save life by losing all for which a wise man 
would live* 

When in the diet of the German empire as Ca 
meranus relates the princes were once displaying 
their felicity, and each boasting the advantages of his 
own dominions one who possessed a country not re 
markable for the grandeur of its cities, or the ferti- 
lity of its soil rose to speak, and the rest listened 
between pity and contempt till he declared, in ho 
nour of ms territories that he could travel through, 
them without a guard, and if he was weaiy, sleep in 
safety upon the lap of the first man whom he should 
meet, a commendation which would have been ill ex 
changed for the boast of palaces, pastures, or streams 

Suspicion is not less an enemy to virtue than to 
happiness , he that is already corrupt is naturally 
suspicious, and he that becomes suspicious will quickly 
be corrupt It is too common for us to learn the 
frauds by which ourselves have suffered, men who 


* Propter \ itaiti viren dx perdere causaa 
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are 
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are once peisuaded that deceit will be employed 
against them, sometimes think the same aits justified 
by the necessity of defence Even they whose viitue 
is too well established to give way to example, oi be 
shaken by soplnstiy, must yet feel their love of man- 
kind diminished with their esteem, and glow less 
zealous foi the happiness of those by whom they ima- 
gine their own happiness endangeied. 

Thus we find old age, upon which suspicion has 
been stiongly nnpiessed, by long intercourse with the 
woild, inflexible and severe, not easily softened by 
submission, melted by complaint, or subdued by sup- 
plication. Frequent expenenee of counterfeited mi- 
series, and dissembled virtue, in time ovei comes that 
disposition to tendeiness and sympathy, which is so 
powerful in our youngei years ; and they that happen 
to petition the old for compassion or assistance, are 
doomed to languish without legard, and suffei for the 
crimes of men who have foimerly been found unde- 
serving or ungiateful 

Historians aie certainly chai geable with the depi ava- 
tion of mankind, when they relate without censure those 
stiatagems of war by which the vntues of an enemy 
aie engaged to Ins destruction. A ship comes befoie 
a port, weathei -beaten and shattered, and the crew im- 
plore the libeity of lepamng then breaches, supplying 
themselves with necessanes, oi buiymg then dead. 
The humanity of the inhabitants inclines them to con- 
sent; the stiangeis enter the town with weapons con- 
cealed, fall suddenly upon theii benefactois, destioy 
those that make lesistance, and become masters of the 
place; they return home neb with plunder, and their 
success is lecoided to encourage imitation. 


But 
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But surely mr lias its laws, and ought to be con 
ducted with some regard to the turners'll interest of 
man Those may justly be pursued as enemies to the 
community of nature, who suffer hostility to vacate 
the unalterable laws of right, and pursue their private 
advantage by means ninth if once established must 
destroy hindness, cut off from every i nn nil hopes 
of assistance from another, and fill the world with 
perpetual suspicion and implacable malevolence 
Whatever is thus gained ought to be restored and 
those who have conquered by such treachery wav be 
justly' denied the protection of their native country 
Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of the 
particular injury to Inm whom he deceives but of the 
diminution of that confidence which constitutes not 
only the ease but the existence of socictv lie thnt 
suffers by imposture lias too often his virtue more im 
paired than his fortune But os it is necessary not to 
invite robbery by supineness so it is our dutv not to 
suppress tenderness by suspicion it is better to suffer 
wrong than to do it and happier to be sometimes 
cheated than not to trust 
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Numb. SO. Saturday, December 22, 1750. 

Vid.es ut altd stet nue candidum 

Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus . 

Stives laborantes Hor 

Behold yon mountain’s lioaiy height 
Made higher with new mounts of snow , 

Again behold the winter’s v, eight 

Oppress the lab’rmg woods below Dryden 

A S Providence has made the human soul an active 
-A * being, always impatient for novelty, and smug- 
gling for something yet unenjoyed with unwearied 
piogiession, the world seems to have been eminently 
adapted to this disposition of the mind ; it is formed 
to raise expectations by constant vicissitudes, and to 
obviate satiety by peipetual change. 

Wheievei we turn our eyes, we find something 
to revive our curiosity, and engage our attention. In 
the dusk of the morning we watch the rising of the 
Sun, and see the day diveisify the clouds, and open 
new prospects in its 'giadual advance. After a few 
hours, we see the shades lengthen, and the light de- 
cline, till the sky is resigned to a multitude of shining 
oibs diffeient fiom each other in magnitude and splen- 
dour. The earth vaiies its appeal ance as we move 
upon it ; the woods offer their shades, and the fields 
their harvests ; the hill flatters with an extensive view, 
and the valley invites with shelter, fragrance and 
fioweis. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities of 
the golden age, an exemption from the change of 

seasons. 
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seasons, and a perpetuity of spring , but I am not 
certain that m this state of imaginary happiness they 
have made sufficient provision for that insatiable de 
mand of new gratifications, which seems particularly 
to characterize the nature of man Our sense of 
delight is in a great measure comparative and arises 
at once from the sensations which we feel, and those 
which we remember Thus ease after torment is 
pleasure fora time and we are very agreeably re 
created, when the body, chilled with the weather 
is gradually recovering its natural tepidity , but the 
joy ceases when we have forgot the cold we must 
fall below ease again if we desire to rise above it, 
and purchase new felicity by voluntary pain It is 
therefore not unlikely, that however the fancy may 
be amused with the description of regions m which 
no wind is heard but the gentle zephyi, and no 
scenes are displa)ed but valleys enamelled with un- 
fading flowers and woods waving their perennial 
verdure we should soon grow weary of uniformity, 
find our thoughts languish for want of other sub 
jects, call on heaven for our wonted round of sea 
sons, and think ourselves liberally recompensed for 
the inconveniences of summer and winter, by new 
perceptions of the calmness and mildness of the in 
termediate variations 

i Every season has its particular power of striking 
the mind The nakedness *md asperity of the wmtiy 
world always fill the beholder with pensive and pro 
found astonishment, ns the variety of the scene is 
lessened, its grandeur is inci eased , and the mind is 
swelled at once by the mingled ideas of the present 
and the past, of the beauties which have vanished 

from 
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from the eyes, and the waste and desolation that are 
now' befoie them. 

It is observed by Milton, that he who neglects to 
visit the country in spring, and rejects the pleasuies 
that are then in their fiist bloom and fragrance, is 
guilty of iullenness against nature . If we allot dif- 
fer ent duties to diffeient seasons, he may be chaiged 
with equal disobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leafless woods, without 
seiiousness and awe. Spring is the season of gayety, 
and wintei of ten our ; in spiing the heart of tranquil- 
lity dances to the melody of the groves, and the eye 
of benevolence spaikles at the sight of happiness and 
plenty * In the winter, compassion melts at universal 
calamity, and the teai of softness starts at the wailings 
of hungei, and the cues of the cieation in distress. 

Few minds have much inclination to indulge 
heaviness "and 901 row, nor do I lecommend them 
beyond the degree 'necessaiy to maintain in its full 
vigoui that habitual sympathy and tenderness, which, 
in a woild of so much miseiy, is necessary to the 
ready dischaige of oui most important duties. The 
winter therefore is generally celebiated as the proper 
season foi domestick meiriment and gayety. We 
are seldom invited by the votaries of pleasure to look 
abioad for any other purpose, than that we may 
shrink back with more satisfaction to our coverts, 
and when we have heard the howl of the tempest, 
and felt the gripe of the frost, congratulate each 
other with more gladness upon a close room, an easy 
chair, a large fiie, and a smoking dinner. 

Winter brings natural inducements to jollity an 
conversation: Differences, we know', are never so ef- 
fectually 
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fectuall) laid asleep, as b) some common calamity 
An enemy unites all to whom he threatens danger 
The rigour of winter brings generallj to the same 
fire side, those, who by the opposition of inchna 
lions, or difference of emplojmcnt, moved in van 
ous directions through the other parts of the year, 
and when the) have met and find it tliur mutual 
interest to remain together the) endear etch other 
by mutual compliances and often wish for the con 
tinuance of the social season, with ill its bleakness 
and all its seventies 

To the men of stud) and imagination the winter 
is generally the chief time of labour Gloom and 
silence produce composure of mind, and concentra- 
tion of ideas, and the privation of external pleasure 
naturally causes an effort to find entertainment 
within This is the tune in which those whom 
literature enables to find amusements for themselves, 
have more than common convictions of their own 
happiness When they are condemned by the ele 
ments to retirement and debarred from most of the 
diversions which ore called in to assist the flight of 
time the) can find new suDjects of inquiry, and pre 
serve themselves from that weariness which hangs 
always flagging upon the vacant mind 

It cannot indeed «be expected of all to be poets and 
philosophers , it is necessary that the grtater part of 
mankind should be employed in the minute business 
of common life, minute, indeed not if we consider 
its influence upon our happiness, but if we respect 
the abilities requisite to conduct it These must 
necessarily be more dependent on accident for the 
means of spending agreeabl) those hours winch their 

occup tfions 
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occupations leave unengaged, or nature obliges them 
to allow to relaxation. Yet even on these I would 
willingly impress such a sense of the value of time, as 
may incline them to find out foi their careless houis 
amusements of moie use and dignity than the com- 
mon games, which not only weary the mind without 
improving it, but sti engthen the passions of envy and 
avarice, and often lead to fraud and to profusion, to 
corruption and to ruin. It is unuorthy of a reason- 
able being to spend any of the little time allotted us, 
without some tendency, either direct or oblique, to 
the end of our existence. And though every moment 
cannot be laid out on the formal and regular im- 
provement of our knowledge, or in the stated prac- 
tice of a moial or religious duty, yet none should be 
so spent as to exclude wisdom or virtue, or pass with- 
out possibility of qualifying us moie or less for the 
better employment of those which aie to come. 

It is scarcely possible to pass an hour in honest con- 
versation, without being able, when we rise fiom it, 
to please ourselves with having given or received 
some advantages; but a man may shuffle cards, or 
rattle dice, fiom noon to midnight, without tracing 
any new idea in his mind, 01 being able to recollect 
the day by any other token than his gain or loss, and 
a confused lemembiance of agitated passions, and 
clamorous altercations. 

However, as experience is of moie weight than 
precept, any of my leaders, who are conti iving how to 
sp'end the dreaiy months befoie them, may consider 
which of their past amusements fills them now with 
the greatest satisfaction, and resolve to repeat those 
gratifications of which the pleasure is most durable. 
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Numb 81 Tufsdu, December 25, 1750 

Discite Justitiam womb t IRQ 

Hear and be just 

A MONG questions which have been discussed, 
without any approach to decision may be num 
bered the precedency or supenour excellence of one 
■virtue to another, which Ins long furnished a subject 
of dispute to men whose leisure sent them out into 
the intellectual world in search of emplojment, and 
■who have, perhaps, been sometimes withheld from 
the practice of their favourite duty, b) zeal for its 
advancement, and diligence in its celebration 

The intricacy of this dispute ma) be alleged ns a 
proof of that tenderness for mankind which Provi 
dence has I think universally displajed, b) making 
Attainment* easy in proportion as they are necessary 
That all the duties of morality ought to be practised, 
is without difficulty discoverable, because ignorance 
or uncertainty would immediately involve the world 
m confusion and distress , tut which duty ought to 
be most esteemed, we mav continue to debate with 
•out inconvenience, so all be diligently performed 
.as there is opportunity or need for upon practice, 
not upon opinion, depends the happiness of man 
kind and controversies, merely speculative, are of 
"small importance in themselves, however they may 
have sometimes heated a disputant, or provoked a 
faction 

Of the divine author of our itligion it is impos 

sible 
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sible to peiuse the evangelical histories, without ob- 
serving how little he favouied the vanity of inquisi- 
tiveness, how much moie raiely he condescended to 
satisfy curiosity, than to lelieve distiess, and how 
much he desned that lus followeis should lather ex- 
' cel in goodness than m knowledge. His piecepts 
tend immediately to the rectification of the moial 
pnnciples, and the diiection of daily conduct, with- 
out ostentation, without art, at once nrefiagable and 
plain, such as well-meaning simplicity may leadily 
conceive, and of which we cannot mistake the mean- 
ing but when we aie afiaid to find it. 

The measure of justice piescnbed to us, in our 
transactions with otheis, is remaikably clear and 
comprehensive: Whatsoever ye ivould that men should 
do unto you , even so do unto them. A law by which 
eveiy claim of right may be immediately adjusted, 
as fai as the private conscience lequnes to be inform- 
ed ; a law, of which every man may find the exposi- 
tion in his own bieast, and which may always be ob- 
served without any other qualifications than honesty 
of intention, and purity of wilh 

Over this law, indeed, some sons of' sophistry 
have been subtle enough to throw mists, which have 
darkened their own eyes. To peiplex this univer- 
sal principle, they have inquired whethei a man, 
conscious to himself of umeasonable wishes, be 
bound to gratify them in another But surely theie 
needed no long delibeiation to conclude, that the 
desnes, which are to be consideied by us as the 
measuie of right, must be such as we approve, 
and that wq ought to pay no legaid to those ex- 
pectations 
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pectations m otheis which we condemn in our 
selves and which, howevei they may intrude upon 
our imagination, we know it our duty to resist and 
suppress 

One of the most celebiated cases which have been 
produced as requiring ome skill m the direction of 
conscience to adapt them to this gieat rule is that of 
a criminal asking mere) of his judge who cannot 
but know, that if lie was m the state of the supph 
cant he should desne that pirdon which he now de 
nies The difficulty of this sophism u ill vanish if 
we remember that the p irties are in reality on one 
side the uiminal and on the other the community, 
of which the magistrate is only the minister, and by 
which he is intrusted with the pubhek safety The 
magistrate, therefore, in pardoning a man unvvoi thy 
of pardon, betrays the trust with winch he is in 
vested gives away w hat is not his own and appa 
ientl) does to others what he would not that others 
should do to him Even the community, whose 
right is still greater to arbitraiy grants of mercy is 
bound by tho a e laws which regaid the gieat repub 
lick of mankind and cannot justify such forbearance 
as may promote wickedness and lessen the general 
confidence and security in which all have an equal 
inteiest and which all are therefore bound to main 
tun For this leason the state has not a right to 
erect a general sanctuary for fugitues or give protec 
tion to such as have forfeited their lues bv crimes 
against the laws of common moiality equally ac 
knowledged by all nations because no people Can 
without infraction of the universal leigueof social 
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beings, incite, by prospects of impunity anti safety, 
those practices in another dominion, which they 
would themselves punish in their own. 

One occasion of uncertainty and hesitation, in those 
by whom this great rule has been commented and 
dilated, is the confusion of what the exacter casuists 
aie caieful to distinguish, debts of justice and debts 
of chanty. The immediate and primary intention 
of this precept, is to establish a rule of justice, and X 
know not whether invention, or sophistry, can start 
a single difficulty to retard its application, when it is 
thus expressed and explained, let even j man allow 
the claim of light m another , which he should think 
himself entitled to make in the like cn uimstances. 

The discharge of the debts of chaiily , or duties 
which we owe to otheis, not meiely as requiied by 
justice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits in 
its own natuie gieatei complication of circumstances, 
and gi eater latitude of choice 'Justice is indispen- 
sably and universally necessaiy, and what is neces- 
sary must always be limited, unifoim, and distinct. 
But beneficence, though in geneial equally enjoined 
by our leligion, and equally needful to the concilia- 
tion of the divine favoui, is yet, for the most part, 
with regai d to its single acts, elective and voluntaiy. 
We may ceitamly, without injuiy to oui fellow - 
beings, allow in the disti lbution of kindness something 
to our affections, and change the measuie of oui libe- 
rality, accoiding to our opinions and piospeets, our 
hopes and feais This lule thereioie is not equally 
determinate and absolute, with lespect to offices of 
kindness, and acts of liberality, because hbeiahty 

and 
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and kindness, absolutely determined, would lose their 
nature, for how could ne be called tender, or cha 
r i table, for giving that which tie are positively for 
bidden to withhold ? 

Yet, even m adjusting the extent of our benefi 
cence, no other measure can be taken than this pre 
cept affords us for we can only know what others 
suffer for want, bj considering how ne should be af- 
fected in the same state, nor can ne proportion our 
assistance by any other rule than tint of doing what 
Ue should then expect from others It indeed gene 
rally happens that the giver and receiver differ in 
their opinions of generosity , fhe same partiality to 
his own interest inclines one to large expectations 
and the other to sparing distributions Perhaps the 
infirmity of human nature wall scarcely suffer a man 
groaning under the pressure of distress, to judge 
rightly of the kindness of lus friends, or think they 
have done enough till his deliverance is completed , 
not therefore what we might wish, but what we 
could demand from others, we are obliged to grant, 
since, though we can easily know how much we 
might claim, it is impossible to determine what we 
should hope 

But in all inquiries concerning the piactice of vo 
luntary and occasional virtues it is safest for mmd« 
not oppressed with superstitious fears to determine 
against their own inclinations, and secure themselves 
from deficiency bj doing moie than they believe 
stnctl) necessaij For of this every man may be 
certain that if he were to exchange conditions with 
his dependent, *he should expect more than, with 
the utmost exertipn of his ardour, he now will pre 

vail 
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vail upon himself to perform ; and when reason has 
no settled lule, and out passions are striving to mis- 
lead us, it is sm ely the pait of a wise man to err on 
the side of safety. 


Numb. 82. Sato it day, December 20, 1750. 


Omnia Castor emit, uc Jiit ut omnia ta’da( M\nr 

Who bnjs without discretion, hues to sell 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

l T will not be necessary to solicit ) our good-will 
■ by any foimal preface, when I have informed 
you, that I have long been Know n as the most la- 
borious and zealous virtuoso that the present age has 
had the honour of producing, and that mconvenien- 
cies have been brought upon me by an une\tinguish- 
able ardour of curiosity, and an unshaken perse\e- 
rance in the acquisition of the pioductions of ait and 
nature. 

It was obseived, from my entrance into the work 1 , 
that I had something uncommon in my disposition, 
and that tlieie appealed in me veiy eaily tokens of 
supenoui genius. I -was always an enemy to trifles ; 
the playthings which my mothei bestowed upon me 
I immediately broke, that I might discover the me- 
thod of their stiuctuie, and the causes of their mo- 
tions ; of all the toys with which childien are de- 
• lighted 
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lighted I valued only my coral, and as soon ns I could 
speak, asked, like Pie) esc innumerable questions 
which the maids about me could not resolve As I 
gre v older I was more thoughtful and serious, and 
instead of amusing mjself with puerile diversions, 
made collections of natural rarities and never walk 
ed into the fields without bringing home stones of re 
markable forms, or insects of some uncommon species 
I never entered an old house, from winch I did not 
take away the painted glass, and often lamented that 
J was not one of that lnpp) generation who demo 
hshed the convents and monasteries, and broke win 
dows by hvv 

Being thus earl) possessed by a taste for solid 
knowledge, I passed my youth with very little dis 
turbance from passions and appetites, and having 
no pleasure in the company of boj3 and girls, who 
talked of plays, politicks, fashions, or love I ear- 
ned on my inquiries with incessant diligence, and 
had amassed more stones, mosses, and shells, than are 
to be found in many celebrated collections at an age 
in which the greatest part of joung men are study 
ing under tutors, or endeavouring to recommend 
themselves to notice by their dress, their air, and 
their levities 

When I was two and twenty jears old, I be 
came, by the death of my father, possessed of a 
small estate in land, with a very large sum of 
money in the publick funds, and must confess that I 
did not much lament him for he was a man of mean 
parts, bent rather upon growing rich than wise He 
once fretted at the expense of only ten shillings, 

\ ol ii f which 
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winch he happened to oveihear me offeiing for the 
sting of a hoi net, though it was a cold moist summer, 
in which veiy few hornets had been seen. He often 
lecommended to me the study of physick, in which, 
said he, you may at once gratify your curiosity after 
natural histoiy, and increase jour fortune by benefit- 
ing mankind. I heaid lnm, Mr. llamblci , wfith pitj, 
and as theie was no piospect of elevating a mind 
formed to gtovel, suffered lnm to please himself w'ith 
hoping that I should some time follow his advice. 
For you know that theie are men with whom, when 
they have once settled a notion in their heads, it is 
to veiy little purpose to dispute. * 

Being now' left wholly to my own inclinations, I 
very soon enlarged the bounds of my curiosity, and 
contented myself no longer with such rarities as re- 
quited only judgment and industrj', and when once 
found, might be had for nothing I now turned 
my thoughts to Exolicks and Antiques , and became 
so well known for my geneious patronage of inge- 
nious men, that my levee was crowded with visitants, 
some to see my museum, and otlieis to increase its 
treasures, by selling me whatever they had brought 
fiom other countnes. 

I had always a contempt foi that narrowmess of 
conception, which contents itself with cultivating 
some single corner of the field of science; I took 
the whole region into my view', and wished it of yet 
greater extent But no man’s pow’er can be equal to 
his will I was foiced to pioceed by slow degrees, 
and to purchase udiat chance or kindness happened 
to piesent. I did not however proceed without some 

design. 
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design, or imitate the indiscretion of those who be 
gin a thousand collections, and finish none Having 
been alwa)s a lover of gtogrnphv, I determined to 
collect the unps drawn in the rude and barbarous 
times, before an) agtilar survey, or just obsena 
tions, and base, at a great expense, brought toge 
ther a volume, m uhich, perhaps not a single conn 
tr) is laid down according to Us true situation, and bj 
which he that desires to I non the errours of the an 
cicnt geographers inn) 1 >l nmpl) informed 
But m) ruling passion is patriotism m) chief care 
has been to procure the products of our own country , 
and as Alfred received the tribute of the 1f r ctch in 
wolves beads, I allowed my tenants to pa) tbtir 
rents in butterflies, till I lmd exhausted the papiho 
naceous tribe I then directed them to the pursuit 
of other animals, and obtained b) this cas) method, 
most of the grubs and inseels which land, air, or 
water, can suppl) I have three species of earth 
worms not known to the naturalists have discovered 
a new epheinero, and can show four wasps that w ere 
taken torpid in their winter quarters I hate, from 
in) own ground, the longest Wade of grass upon re 
cord and once accepted, as a half )tar& rent for n 
field of wheat, an ear containing more grains than 
had been seen bt fore upon a smgb stem 

One of ray tenants so much neglecUd lus own 
interest, as to«supply nit, m a whole summer with 
only two horse flies, and those of little more than 
the common size, and I was upon the brink of 
seizing for arrears, when his good fortune threiv a 
white mole in his vvn), for winch he was not only 
forgiven hut rewarded 


r 2 
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These, however, weie petty acquisitions, and 
made at small expense; noi should I have ventuied 
to lank myself among the virtuosi without better 
claims. I have suffeied nothing worthy the regard 
of a wise man to escape my notice: I have lan- 
sacked the old and the new woild, and been equally 
attentive to past ages and the piesent. For the illus- 
tration of ancient histoiy, I can show a marble, of 
which the inscription, though it is not now legible, 
appeals, fiom some broken remains of the letters, to 
have been Tuscan , and therefoie piobably engiaved 
before the foundation of Rome . I have two pieces 
of poiphyiy found among the ruins of Ephesus , and 
three letteis bioken off by a learned traveller from 
the monuments of Persepolis ; a piece of stone which 
paved the Areopagus of Athens , and a plate without 
figures or chaiacters, which was found at Corinth , 
and which I tlieiefoie believe to be that metal which 
was once valued befoie gold. I have sand gathered 
out of the Gramcus ; a fragment of Ti ajarts bridge 
over the Danube , some of the moitai which cemented 
the watercouise of Tar quin ; a horseshoe broken on 
the Flammiar\ way, and a tuif with five daisies dug 
fiom the field of Pharsalia 

I do not wish to laise the envy of unsuccessful 
collectois, by too pompous a display of my scien- 
tifick wealth, but cannot foibear to observe, that 
there aie few legions of the globe which are not ho- 
noured with some memoiial in my cabinets. The 
Persian monaichs aie said to have boasted the great- 
ness of their empire, by being served at their tables 
with diink fiom the Ganges and the Danube: I can 
show one vial, of which the water was foimeily an 

icicle 
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icicle on the crags of Caucasus, and another th it con 
tains what once uas snow on the lop of Atlas , in a 
third is dew brushed from a banana in the gardens of 
Isjiahan, and, in another, bnne tint has rolled in 
the PacificK Ocean I flatter myself that I am uri 
ting to a man who will rejoice at the honour which 
m) labours hate procured to inv country , and 
therefore I shall tell you tint Britain can, b) my 
care, boast of a snail tint Ins crawled upon the w all 
of China a humming bird which an American prm 
cess wore in her ear, the tooth of an elephant who 
carried the queen of Siam , the skin of an ape that 
was kept in the palace of the Great Mogul , a riband 
that adorned one of the mauls of a E urhsh suit ma , 
and a enneter once wielded by a soldier of Abas the 
great 

In collecting antiquities of every country, I hate 
been careful to choose only by intrinsicK worth, 
and real usefulness, without regard to party or opi 
mons I have therefore a loci of Cromwell's hair 
in a box turned from a piece of the roy il oak , and 
1 eep m the same drawers, sand scraped from the 
coffin of king Richard , and a commission signed by 
Henry the Seventh I lm\e equal veneration for the 
tu IT of Elizabeth, and the shoe of Mary of Scotland , 
and should lose with like regret a tobacco pipe of 
Ralegh and a stirrup of king James I have paid 
the same prufe for a glove of Lewis and a thimble 
of queen Maiy , for a fur cap of tbe Czar , and a boot 
of Chailcs of Sweden 

You will easily imagine th it the^e accumulations 
were not made without some diminution of my for 

tune, 
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tune, foi I was so well Known to spare no cost, that 
at every sale some bid against me for hire, some 
for sport, and some foi malice ; and if I asked ll.j 
price of any thing, it was sufficient to double the 
demand. Foi ctuiosity, trafficking thus with ava- 
rice, the wealth of India had not been enough ; and 
I, by little and little, transfen ed all my money from 
the funds to my closet: here I was inclined to stop, 
and live upon my estate in literaty leisuie, but 
the sale of the Ilarlcian collection shook inv lesolu- 
tion : I mortgaged my land, and purchased thirty 
medals, which I could never find before. I have at 
length bought till I can buy no longer, and the 
cruelty of my creditois has seized my lepository; I 
am therefore condemned to disperse what the labour 
of an age will not reassemble. I submit to that which 
cannot be opposed, and shall, in a short time, declare 
a sale. I have, while it is yet in my power, sent you 
a pebble, picked up by Tavernier on the banks of 
the Ganges , for which I desire no other recompense 
than that you will recommend my catalogue to the 
publick, 


QuisauiLius, 
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Numb 83 Tuisda\, f antiary 1, 17ol 

Aw utile e$t quod facias tiulla est gloria Pimid 
A ll useless science is nn empt) bcnst 

f 

r I ^ HE publication of the letter in my last pnper 
1ms naturally led me to the consideration of 
that thirst after curiosities which often draws con 
tempt and ridicule upon itself, but which is perhaps 
no otherwise blnmeable, than as it wants those circum 
stantml recommendations winch add lustre even to 
moral excellencies and areabsoluteh necessnn to the 
grace and beauty of indifferent actions 

Learning confers so much superiority on those who 
possess it that the) might probably hn\e escaped all 
censure h id they been able to agree among them 
selves but as envy and competition haw. divided 
the repubhek of letters into factions the) lmtc neg 
lected the common interest, each 1ms called m 
foreign aid, and endeavoured to strengthen lus own 
cause by the frown of power, the hiss of ignorance, 
and the clamour of populant) They hnve all en 
gaged in feuds till by mutual hostilities the) de 
molished those outworks which veneration had raised 
for their security and exposed themselves to barba 
nans, by whom ever) region of science is equally laid 
waste 

Between men of different studies and professions, 
may be observed a constant reciprocation of re 
proaches U he collector of shells and atones derides 

the 
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tlie folly of him who pastes leaves and flowers upon 
paper, pleases himself with colouis that aie percep- 
tibly fading, and amasses with care what cannot be 
pieseived. The hunter of insects stands amazed 
that any man can waste his short time upon lifeless 
mattei, while many tiibes of animals yet want their 
histoiy. Eveiy one is inclined not only to promote 
his own study, but to exclude all otheis from regaid, 
and having heated Ins imagination with some fa- 
vouiite pmsuit, wonders that the rest of mankind are 
not seized with the same passion. 

'Xheie aie, indeed, many subjects of study which 
seem but remotely allied to useful knowledge, and 
of little importance to happiness orviitue; noi is it 
easy to foibear some sallies of meinment, or expies- 
sions of pity, when we see a man wiinlded with at- 
tention, and emaciated with solicitude, in the investi- 
gation of questions, of which, without visible incon- 
venience, the woild may expue in ignoiance. Yet 
it is dangeious to discouiage well-intended labours, 
or innocent curiosity ; foi he who is employed in 
seal dies, which by any deduction of consequences 
tend to the benefit of life, is suiely laudable, in com- 
paiison of those who spend tlieii time in counteract- 
ing happiness, and filling the woild with wiong and 
danger, confusion and lemorsel No man can per- 
foim so little as not to have leason to congiatulate 
himself on his meiits, when he beholds the multi- 
tudes that live in total idleness, and have never yet 
endeavouied to be useful 

It is impossible to deteimine the limits of inquiiy, 
or to foresee what consequences a new diseoveiy may 
pioduce. He who suffeis not his faculties to he 

toipid. 
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torpid, li&s a chance, whatever be his employment, 
of doing good to his fellow creatures The 1 matt 
that first ranged the woods in search of medicinal 
•springs, or climbed the mountains for salutary plants, 
has undoubtedly merited the gratitude of posterity, 
how much soever his frequent miscarriages might 
excite the scorn of his contemporaries If what 
appears little be universally despised, nothing greater 
can be attained, for all that is great was at first little, 
and rose to its present bulk bj gradual accessions, and 
accumulated labours 

1 Those who lay out time or money in assembling 
matter foi contemplation, are doubtless entitled to 
some degree of respect, though in a flight of gayety it 
be easy to ridicule their treasure, or m a fit of sul 
lenness to despise it A man who thinks only on 
the particular object before him, goes not away 
"much illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege of 
handling the tooth of a shark, or the paw of a white 
bear, )et there is nothing more worthy of admira- 
tion to a philosophical eye than the structure of 
animals by which they are qualified to support life 
in the elements or climates to which they are appro 
pnated and of all natural bodies it must be gend 
rally confessed that they exhibit evidences of in- 
finite wisdom beai their testimony to the supreme 
reason and excite in the mind new raptures of grati 
tude and new incentives to piety 

To collect the productions of art, and examples 
of mechanical science or manual ability is unques 
tionably useful even when the things themselves are 
of small importance because it is nhvays advantage 
ous to Know how far the human powers have pro 
1 cecded, 
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ceeded, and how much expeiience has found to be 
within the reach of diligence. Idleness and timidity 
'often despaii without being overcome, and forbear 
attempts for fear of being defeated ; and we may pro- 
mote the invigoration of faint endeavours, by show- 
ing what has been alieady peiformed. It may some- 
times happen that the greatest efforts of ingenuity 
have been exeited in tiifles , yet the same principles 
and expedients may be applied to more valuable pur- 
poses, and the movements, which put into action 
machines of no use but to laise the wonder of igno- 
rance, may be employed to drain fens, or manufac- 
ture metals, to assist the architect, or pieseive the 
sailor. 

For the utensils, arms, or dresses of foreign na- 
tions, which make the greatest pait of many collec- 
tions, I have little regard, when they are valued only 
because they are foieign, and can suggest no im- 
provement of our own piactice. Yet they aie not 
all equally useless, noi can it be always safely deter- 
mined which should be 1 ejected 01 letained: for 
they may sometimes unexpectedly conti lbute to the 
illustiation of history, and to the knowledge of the 
natural commodities of the country, or of the genius 
and customs of its inhabitants. 

- Raiities theie aie of yet a low r er rank, which owe 
their woith meiely to accident, and which can con- 
vey no information, nor satisfy any rational desire. 
Such are many fiagments of antiquity, as urns and 
pieces of pavement ; and things held in veneration 
only for having been once the property of some 
eminent peison, as the armour of King Henry i or 
for having been used on some lemarkable occasion, as 

the 
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the lantern of Guy Faux The loss or preservation 
of these seems to be a thing indifferent, nor can I 
perceive why the possession of them should be coveted 
Yet, perhaps even tms curiosity is implanted by na 
ture, and when I find Tully confessing of himself, 
that he could not Forbear at Athens to visit the walks 
and houses which the old philosophers had frequented 
or inhabited and recollect the reverence which every 
nation, civil and barbarous, has paid to the ground 
where merit Ins been buried* I am afraid to declare 
against the general voice of mankind, and am inclined 
to believe, tliat this regard, which we involuntarily 
pay to the meanest relique of a man great and lllus 
trious is intended as an incitement to labour, and an 
encouragement to expect the same renown, if it be 
sought by the same virtues 

*1 he virtuoso therefore cannot be said to be wholly 
useless , but perhaps lie may be sometimes culpable 
for confining himself to business below his genius, 
and losing in petty speculations those hours by 
which if he had spent them in nobler studies he 
might have given new light to the intellectual vvprld 
It is never without grief that I find a man capable 
* of .ratiocination or invention enlisting himself in this 

secondary class of learning for when he hps once 
discovered a method of gratifying his desire of 
eminence b) expense lather than b) labour nnd 
known the sweet« of a life blest at once with the ease 
of idleness, and the reputation of knowledge, he will 


* Sec tlm sentiment illustrated b> a most splendid passage in 
Dr Johnsons Journey to the Western Islands \ol VIII 
p 39o 6 C 
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not easily be brought to undergo again the toil of 
thinking, or leave his toys and trinkets for argu- 
ments and principles ; arguments which require cir- 
cumspection and vigilance, and principles which 
cannot be obtained but by the drudgery of medita- 
tion. He will gladly shut himself up for ever with 
his shells and metals, like the companions of Ulysses, 
who, having tasted the fruit of Lotos , would not* 
even by the hope of seeing their own country, be 
tempted again to the dangei s of the sea. 


'AAA' aura /3aXo vro jxer’ astyan Awropayoicr/, 
A urov EpBTiro^tvat pAvs;/ sv vos~a rt AaSscrSxi. 


Whoso tastes 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts , 

Nor other home nor other care intends. 

But quits lus house, lus country, and his friends. Porn. 


Collections of this kind are of use to the learned, 
as heaps of stones and piles of timbei are necessaiy to 
the aichitect. But to dig the quarry or to search the 
field, requires not much of any quality beyond stub- 
born perseveiance ; and though genius must often lie 
unactive without this humble assistance, yet this can 
claim little piaise, because eveiy man can afford it. 

To mean understandings, it is sufficient honour to 
be numbeied amongst the lowest labourers of learn- 
ing ; but different abilities must find different tasks. 
To hew stone, would have been unworthy of Palladio ; 
and to have rambled in seaicli of shells and flowers, had 
hut ill suited with the capacity of Newton . 
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Numb 84 Saturday, January 5, 17&1 

' 1 Cunarumfueras motor CnmiDEME mearum 
Et pvert custos aswluusqve comes ' 
i Jam rnthi nigrescunt tonsa sudana barba 

Sed hbi non creci te noster milieus horret 
Te dispensator, te domus ipsa pavet 
Corfipa observas (pier er is suspma ducts 
Et iir a ferula abstinet ira manum 

I 

You rock d my cradle w ere my guide 
In jouth still tending at my side 
But now dear sir my beard is grown 
Still 1 m a child to thee alone 
Our steward butler cook and all - 
You fright nay e en the very wall , 

You prj and frown and growl and chide 
And scarce will lay the rod aside 

i To the RAMBLER 

SIR, , 

"VT’OU seem in all your papers to be an enemy 
to tynmvy, } and to look with impartiality upon 
the world, I shall therefore lay my case before you, 
and hope by your decision to be set free from unrea- 
sonable restraints, and enabled to justify myself 
against the accusations which spite and peevishness 
produce against me 

At the age of fi\e years I lost my mother, and my 
father, being not qualified to superintend the educa 
tion of a girl, committed me to the care of his sister, 
who instructed me with the authority and not to 
deny her what she may justly claim, with the affec 

tion 
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tion of a paient. She had not very elevated sen- 
timents or extensive views, but her principles were 
good, and bet intentions pure ; and, though some 
may practise moie virtues, scarce any commit fewer 
faults. 

Under this good lady, I learned all the common 
rules of decent behaviour, and standing maxims of 
domestick piudence; and might have grown up by 
degrees to a country gentlewoman, without any 
thoughts of ranging beyond the neighbouihood, had 
not Flavia come down, last summer, .to visit her re- 
lations in the next village. I was taken, of course, 
to compliment the stranger, and u r as, at the fiist 
sight, surprised at the unconcern with which she 
saw herself gazed at by the company whom she had 
never known before ; at the carelessness w ith which 
she received compliments, and the readiness with 
which she letuined them. I found she had some- 
thing which I perceived myself to u f ant, and could 
not but wish to be like her, at once easy and offi- 
cious, attentive and unembairassed. I w’ent home, 
and for four days could think and talk of nothing 
but Miss Flavia ; though my aunt told me, that she 
w'as a foiwaid slut, and thought herself wise before 
her time. 

In a little time she repaid my visit, and raised in 
my heait a new confusion of love and admiration. 
I soon saw hei again, and still found new charms 
in her air, conveisation, and beliavioui . You, who 
have perhaps seen the w'orld, may have obseived, 
that foimahty soon ceases between young persons. I 
know not how others aie affected on such occasions, 

but 
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but I found m)self irresistibly allured to friendship 
and intimacy, by the familiar complaisance and any 
gayety of Tlatia so that in a few weeks I became 
her favourite and all the time was passed with me, 
that she could gain from ceremonj and visit 
As she came often to me she necessarily spent 
some hours with mj aunt, to whom she paid great 
respect b) low courtesies, submissive compliance, and 
soft acquiescence , but as X became gradually more 
accustomed to her manners, I discovered that her ci 
vilit) was general , that there was a certain degree of 
deference shown by her to circumstances and appear 
ances , that many went ana) flattered by her humility, 
whom she despised in her heart, that the influence 
of far the greatest part of those with whom she con 
versed ceased with their presence , and that sometimes 
she did not remember the names of them, whom, 
without an) intentional insincerity or false commen- 
dation i her habitual civility had sent away with very 
high thoughts of tlieir own impoitance 

It was not long before I perceived that my aunt s 
opinion was not of much weight in Tlavias de 
liberations and that she was looked upon by her as a 
woman of narrow sentiments without knowledge of 
books or observations on mankind I had hitherto 
considered m) aunt, as entitled by her wisdom and 
experience to the highest reverence, and could not 
forbear to wonder that any one so much younger 
should venture to suspect her of errour, or ignorance, 
but my surprise was without uneasiness and being 
now accustomed to think Flavia always in the right, 
I readily learned from her to trust in) own reason, 

and 
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and to believe it possible, that they who had lived 
longer might be mistaken. 

Flavia had lead much, and used so often to con- 
verse on subjects of learning, that she put all the 
men in the country to flight, except the old paison, 
who declared himself much delighted with her com- 
pany, because she gave him oppoitunities to recol- 
lect the studies of his younger years, and, by some 
mention of ancient stoiy, had made him lub the dust 
off his Homer , which had lam unregarded in his 
closet With Homer, and a thousand othei names fa- 
milial to Flavia , I had no acquaintance, but began, 
by compaiing hei accomplishments with my own, to 
repine at my education, and wish that I had not been 
so long confined to the company of those from whom 
nothing but housewifely was to be learned. I then 
set myself to peiuse such books as Flavia recom- 
mended, and heaid liei opinion of then beauties and 
defects. I saw new woilds houily bursting upon my 
mind, and was eniaptured at the piospect of diversify- 
ing life with endless enteitainment. 

The old lady finding that, a laige screen, which I 
had undeitalcen to adoin with turkey-woik against 
winter, made very slow advances, and that I had 
added in two months but tlnee leaves to a floweied 
apron then in the frame, took the alaim, and with 
all the zeal of honest folly exclaimed against my new 
acquaintance, who had filled me with idle notions, 
and turned my head with books. But she had now 
lost hei autlionty, for I began to find mnumeiable 
mistakes in her opinions, and impiopiieties in her 
language ; , and therefore thought myself no longer 

bound 
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bound to pa> much regard to one who knew little 
bejond her needle and herdur) nnd who professed 
to think tint nothing more ts required of n woman 
t!i in to see tint the home is clean, nnd tint the maids 
go to bed nnd rise at a certain hour 

She seemed however to look upon riaim ns sc 
duung me, and to imagine that when her influence 
was withdrawn I should return to m) allegiance 
she therefore contented herself with remote hints, 
and gentle admonitions, intermixed with sige histo 
nes of the miscarriages of wit, and disappointments 
of pride * But since she has found, that though 11a 
ua is departed I still persist in ni) new scheme, slu. 
has at length lost her patience, she snatches mj book 
out of my hand, tears my paper if she finds me wnt 
mg, burns Flavian letters before my face when she 
can seize them, and threatens to lock me up nnd to 
complain to m) father of my pencrscncss If women, 
she sajs, would but know thur duty and their in 
terest they would be careful to acquaint themseh es 
with famil} affairs, and man} a penn} might he 
saved, for while the mistress of the house is scrib 
bhng and reading servants are junketing, and linen 
is wearing out She then takes me round the 
rooms shows me the worked hangings, and chairs of 
tent stitch and asl s whether all this was done with a 
pen and a book ? 

I cannot den} that I sometimes laugh and some 
times am sullen, but she has not delicacy enough 
to be much moved either with my mirth or my 
gloom if she did not think the interest of the fa 
mil) endangered by this change of mj manners 

vol ii c She 
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She had for some yeais maiked out young Mi. 
Si/rly, an hen in the neighbomhood, remaikable foi 
his love of fighting-cocks, as an advantageous 
match; and was extieinely pleased with the civili- 
ties which he used to pay me, till undei Flavins 
tuition I learned to talk of subjects which he could 
not understand. This, she says, is the consequence 
of female study; gills grow too wise to be advised, 
and too stubborn to be commanded; but she is le- 
solved to tiy who shall govern, and will thwart my 
humour till she bleaks my spirit. 

These menaces. Mi. Rambler , sometimes make 
me quite angty; for I have been sixteen these ten 
weeks, and think myself exempted fiom the domi- 
nion of a governess, who has no pietensions to more 
sense or knowledge than myself. I am resolved, 
since I am as tall and as wise as othci women, to be 
no longer tieated like a gill. Miss Flavin has often 
told me that ladies of my age go to assemblies and 
routs, without their motheis and their aunts ; I 
shall theiefore, fiom this time, leave asking advice, 
and refuse to give accounts. I wish you would state 
the time at which young ladies may judge foi them- 
selves, which I am suie you cannot but think ought 
to begin befoie sixteen; if you aie inclined to de- 
lay it longei, I shall have veiy little iegaid to youi 
opinion 

My aunt often tells me of the advantages of ex- 
penence, and of the defeience due to senioiity; and 
both she, and all the antiquated pait of the woild, 
talk of the unreseived obedience which they paid to 
the command of their paients, and the undoubting 
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confidence with which they listened to their pre 
cepts, of the terronrs which they felt at n frown, 
and the humility with which the} supplicated for 
gueness ubene\er the) had offended I cannot but 
fuicy that tins boast is too gentral to he true and 
that the young and the old were always at lariancc 
I live, however, told my aurt, that I will mend 
uhateicr she will pro\e to be wrong, but she replies 
that she has reasons of her own, and that she is sorry 
to hie in an age when girls ha\c the impudence to 
ash for proofs 

I beg once again, Mr Rambla , to hnow uhc 
ther I am not as wise ns my aunt and whether, 
ivhen she presumes to chcch me as a baby, I may 
not pluck up a spirit and return her insolence p I 
shah not proceed to extremities without jour ad wee, 
which is therefore impatiently expected by 

Mi KTILLl 


V S Remember, I am past sixteen 
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Numb. 85 Tuesday, January 8, 1751. 

' Otia si tollas, pcncre Cupidmis arcus , 

Contemptivque jacent ct sine luce faces 0\id. 

At busy heaits in vain love’s anows fly, 

Dimm’d, scorn’d, and impotent, his toiches lie 

M ANY writers of eminence in physick have 
laid out then diligence upon the considera- 
tion of those distempeis to which men aie exposed 
by particular states of life, and veiy learned' tiea- 
tises have been produced upon the maladies of the 
camp, the sea, and the mines. Theie aie, indeed, 
few employments which a man accustomed to ana- 
- tomical inquiries, and medical lefinements, would 
not find reasons foi declining as dangeious to health, 
did not his learning oi expenence infoim him, that 
almost every occupation, however inconvenient or 
Jimidable, is happiei and safer than a life of sloth. 

The necessity of action is not only demonstrable 
fiom the fabnck of the body, but evident fiom ob- 
seivation of the universal practice of mankind, who, 
foi the pieservation of health, in those whose rank or 
wealth exempts them fiom the necessity of lucrative 
laboui, have invented sports and diversions, though 
not of equal use to the woild with manual tiades, 
yet of equal fatigue to those who practise them, and 
diffenng only from the diudgery of the husbandman 
oi manufactuiei, as they aie acts of choice, and 
theiefoie perfoimed without the painful sense of com- 
% ^ pulsion. 
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pulsion The huntsman rises eaily, pursues his game 
through ill the dangers and obstructions of the ch ist, 
swims rivers, and scales precipices, till he returns 
home no less harassed than the soldier and Ins per 
haps sometimes incurred as great hazard of wounds 
or death yet he has no motive to incite his ardour 
he is neither subject to the commands of a general 
nor dreads any penalties for neglect and disobedience, 
he has neither profit nor honour to expect from his 
perils and Ins conquests but toils without the hope of 
mural oi ciuck garlands and must content himself 
with the praise of his tenants and companions 

But such is the constitution of man that labour 
ini) be stvled its own reward nor will any external 
incitements be requisite if it be considered how much 
happiness is gained, and how much misery escaped, 
by frequent and violent agitation of the bod) 

Ease is the most that can be hoped from a sedentary 
and unactive habit ease a neutral state between 
pain and pleasure The dance of spirits the bound 
of vigour, readiness of enterprise and defiance of 
fatigue are reserved for him that braces bis neives 
and hardens his fibres that keeps his limbs pliant 
with motion and bv frequent exposure fortifies his 
frame against the common accidents of cold and heat 
With ease however if it could be secuied many 
would be content, but nothing terrestrial can be 
kept at a stand Ease if it is not rising into plea 
sure, will be falling towards pain and whatever 
hope the dreams of speculation may suggest of ob 
serving the proportion between nutriment and la 
hour and 1 eeping the body m a health) state by sup 
plies cxactl) equal to its waste, we know that in tf 
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feet, tlie vital poweis, unexcited by motion, glow 
giadually languid; that, as their vigour fails, ob- 
structions ate generated ; and that from obstructions 
ptoceed most of those pains which wear us away 
slowly with peiiodical toitures, and which, though 
they sometimes suffer life to be long, condemn it to 
be useless, chain us down to the couch of misery, 
and mock us with the hopes of death. 

Exeicise cannot secuie us fiom that dissolution to 
which we ate decreed; but, while the soul and body 
continue united, it can make the association pleasing, 
and give piobable hopes that they shall be disjoined 
by an easy sepaiation. It was a piinciple among the 
ancients, that acute diseases are from heaven, and 
ehionical fioin ourselves; the dart of death indeed 
falls from heaven, hut we poison it by oui own mis- 
conduct : to die is the fate of man, but to die with 
lingeiing anguish is geneially his folly *. 

It is necessaiy to that perfection of which our pre- 
sent state is capable, that the mind and body should 
both be kept in action ; that neithei the faculties of 
the one noi of the otliei be suffeied to mow' lax 01 
toipid for want of use; that neither health be pur- 
chased by voluntary submission to ignoiance, nor 
knowledge cultivated at the expense of that health, 
which must enable it either to give pleasure to its 
possessoi, 01 assistance to otheis. It is too fiequently 
the piide of students to despise those amusements 
and lecieations, which give to the lest of mankind 


This passage was once strangely supposed by some leadeis to 
recommend suicide, instead of exercise , which is surely the moie 
obvious meaning See however, a lettei from Di Johnson 1 on 
the subject, m Boswells Lift, vol iv p 162. C _ 

stienglh 
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strength of limbs and checi fulness of heart Solitude 
*md contemplation arc indeed seldom consistent with 
such shill m common exercises or sports as is neces 
sary to make them practised with delight, and no man 
is willing to do that of which the necessity is not 
pressing and immediate, when lie 1 nows that his awk 
wardness must make him ridiculous 

Luderc <jut nescit campcslnlus alslmcl armis 

Indoctusquc piltc disciie Irochnc quicscit 

JVc spissa risum tollant imp tnl corona 1 ton 

He that s unskilful will not to*s n ball 

Nor run nor wrestle for he fears the fill 

He justly fears to meet deserv <1 disgrace 

And that the ring will hiss the baffled uss Curccii 

TIius the man of learning is often resigned, almost 
by Ins own consent, to languor and pun, and while 
in the prosecution of his studies he suffers the weiri 
ness of labout, is subject by Ins course of life to the 
maladies of idleness 

It was, peihaps from the obscnation of this mis- 
chievous omission in those who are employed about 
intellectual objects, that Loci c has, in lus System oj 
Education , urged the necessity of a trade to men of 
all ranis and professions, that when the mind is 
weary with its proper tasl , it may be relaxed by a 
slighter attention to some mechanical operation , and 
that while the vital functions are resuscitated and 
awakened by vigorous motion the understanding 
may be restrained from that vagiance and dissipation 
by which it relieves itself after a long intenseness of 
thought, unless some allurement be presented that 
may engage application without inxiety 


There 
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There is so little leason for expecting frequent 
conformity to Loclces piecept, that it is not neces- 
sary to inqune wliethei the piaetiec of mechanical 
arts might not give qccasion to petty emulation, and 
degenerate ambition; and whether, if our divines 
and physicians weie taught the lathe and the chisel, 
they would not think inoie of then tools than their 
books? as Nero neglected the caie of his empne for 
his chaiiot and his fiddle It is cet tainly dangeious 
to be too much pleased with little things; but what 
is there which may not be peiveited 3 Let us remem- 
ber how much worse employment might have been 
found foi those liouis, which a manual occupation 
appeals to engioss, let us compute the profit with 
the loss, and when we lefiect how often a genius is 
alluied fiom Ins studies, consider likewise that pet - 
haps by the same attiactions lie is sometimes with- 
held fiom debaucheiy, 01 leealled fioin malice, fiom 
ambition, from envy, and from lust 

I have always admit ed the wisdom of those by 
whom our female education was instituted, fm having 
contiived, that eveiy woman, of uliatevei condition, 
should be taught some arts of manufactuic, by which 
the vacuities of lecluse and domesticlc leisme may be 
filled up. These arts aie moie necessaiy, as the weak- 
ness of then sex and the genet al system of life debar 
ladies fiom many employments winch, by diveisifying 
the cncumstances of men, pieseive them fiom being 
cankered by the mst of then own thoughts I know 
not how much of the viitue and happiness of the 
woild may be the consequence of this judicious le- 
gulation Pei haps, the most powerful fancy might 
be unable to figure the confusion and slaughtci that 

would 
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would be produced b) so nniiy piercing e}es and 
vivid understandings, turned loose at once upon man 
bind with no other business than to sparlle and in 
tngue to perplex, and to destroy 

For mj part, whenever chance brings within my 
observation a Knot of misses bus) at thur nccdlts, 
I consider myself as m the school of virtue, and 
though I have no extraordinary jhill in pi un work or 
embroidery look upon thur operations with as much 
satisfaction as their governess, because I regard them 
as providing a securitv against the most dangerous 
tnsnarers of the soul, by enabling themschcs to cx 
elude idleness from their solitary moments, and with 
idleness her attendant tram of passions fancies and 
chimeras fears sorrows and desires Ond and 
Ceriantcs will inform them that love has no power 
but our those whom he catches unemployed and 
Hector in the Jhad when lie secs Andromache o\er 
whelmed with terrours, sends her for consol ition to 
the loom and the distaff 

It is certain that any wild wish or vain imagination 
never takes such firm possession of the mind, as when 
it is found empty and unoccupied The old perzp i 
tetick principle til it A aturc abhois a lacuuni , may 
be pioperly applied to the intellect which will un 
brace any thing however absurd or criminal rather 
than be wholly without an object Perhaps every 
man may date the predominance of those desues that 
disturb his life and contaminate Ins conscience, fiom 
some unhappy hour when too much leisure exposed 
him to their incursions for he has lived with little 
observation either on hunsetf oi others, who does not 
know th it to be idle is to be vicious 
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Lrgitonumquc *onum cttllnmi t tl ttttrc Hon 

Bv fingers orbj car, wc numbers scan. Birms^To' . 

O NE of tlic ancients bus obsened, that the bur- 
then of government is increased upon princes 
by the virtues of their immediate predecessors. It 
is, indeed, nlwajs dangcious to be placed in a state 
of unavoidable comparison v itb excellence, and the 
danger is still gi eater when that ocdlencc* is comc- 
ciated by death; when cmy and interest cease to act 
against it, and those passions by which it was at first 
vilified and opposed, now stand in its defence, and 
turn their vehemence against honcat emulation. 

He that succeeds a celebrated w liter, lias the same 
difficulties to encounter ; be stands under tlie shade 
of exalted meiit, and is hindered from rising to his 
natural height, by the inteiccption of those beams 
which should invigoiatc and quicken him. He ap- 
plies to that attention which is alicndy engaged, and 
unwilling to he diawn off from ceitain satisfaction; 
oi peiliaps to an attention already uncarted, and not 
to be lecalled to the same object. 

One of the old poets congratulates himself that lie 
has the untiodden legions of Parna&su& bcfoie him, 
and that liis gailand will be gatheied fiom planta- 
tions which no wiiter had yet culled. But the imita- 
tor Heads a beaten walk, and with all his diligence 
can only hope to find a few floweis oi branches un- 
touched 
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touched by his predecessor the refuse of contempt, 
or the omissions of negligence The Macedonian 
conqueror, when he was once muled to hear a man 
that sung like a nightingale replied u ith contempt, 
“ tljat he had heard the nightingale herself and the 
same treatment must ever) man expect, uhosc praise 
is that he imitates another 
Yet, m the midst of these discouraging reflections, 
I am about to offer to my reader some observations 
upon Paiadisc Post, and hope, that, however I may 
fall below the illustrious writer who has so long dic- 
tated to the commonwealth of learning, my attempt 
may not be wholly useless There are, in c\eiy age, 
new errours to be rectified, and new prejudices to be 
opposed False taste is alwajs busy to mislead those 
that are entering upon the regions of learning , and 
the traveller, uncertain of his way and forsal en by 
the sun, will be pleased to see a fainter oib irisc on 
the horizon tbit may rescue him from total dark- 
ness, though with weak and borrowed lustre 

Addison , though he has considered this poem under 
most of the general topicks of criticism, has barely 
touched upon the versification , not probably because 
he thought the art of numbeis unuoithy of Ins notice, 
for he knew with how minute attention the ancient 
cnticl s considered the disposition of syllables, and bad 
hunself given hopes of some metrical observations 
upon tliL great Roman poet but being the first who 
undertook to display the beauties and point out the 
defects of Md(on t he had many objects at once before 
him, and passed willingly over those which were most 
barren of ideas, and lequired laboui rather than 
genius 

\a 
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Vet versification, 01 the ait of modulating his 
numbers, is indispensably necessaiy to a poet. 
Eveiy otliei pouei by which the undei standing is 
enlightened, 01 the imagination enchanted, may be 
exeicised in piose. But the poet has this peculiar 
supeuonty, that to all 'the power which the perfec- 
tion of eveiy othei composition can require, he adds 
the faculty of joining musick with leason, and of 
acting at once upon the senses and the passions I 
suppose theie aie few who do not feel themselves 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not con- 
fess, that they aie moie 01 less moved by the same 
thoughts, as they aie conveyed by different sounds, 
and more affected by the same w r oids in one ordei 
than in another. The peiception of harmonj is in- 
deed conferred upon men m degiees veiy unequal ; 
but there aie none who do not peicene it, 01 to whom 
a legular series of pi opoitionate sounds cannot gne 
delight 

In ti eating on the verification of Milton I am de- 
siious to be geneially undei stood, and shall there- 
fore studiously decline the dialect of grammarians; 
though, indeed, it is alwajs difficult, and some- 
times scaicely possible, to deliver the piecepts of an 
art, without the terms by which the pecuhai ideas 
of that art are expressed, and which had not been in- 
vented but because the language alieady in use was 
insufficient. If, theiefoie, I shall sometimes seem ob- 
scuie, it may be imputed to this voluntaiy intei dic- 
tion, and to a desue of avoiding that offence which is 
always given by unusual woids. 

The heioick measuie of the English language may 
be piopcily considered as puic or mixed. It is puie 

when 
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when the accent fists upon every second syllable 
through the whole line 


Courage uncertain dingers may abate 
But who can bc'ir th approach of (xrtim fvte * 

Dmzjen 

Here love his gold n shafts cmplovs here lights 
His constant 1 imp and w »\es his purple wings 
Reigns here and rciels not in the bought smile 
Ofhirlots luulcss jojlc s unendtard Milton 


The accent may be obsened m the second line of 
Dnjdcn t and the second and fourth of Milton f to re 
pose upon every second s) liable 

The repetition of this sound or percussion at equal 
times is the most complete lmrmon) of which a 
single -verse is capablt and should therefore he t\ 
actly Kept in distichs, and generally in the last line 
of a paragraph that the ear may lest without any 
sense of imperfection 

But to preserve the series of sounds untransposed 
in a long composition is not only very difficult but 
tiresome and disgusting , for w t are soon w eaned 
with the perpetual recurrence of the same cadence 
Necessity has therefore enforced the mixed measure, 
in which some variation of the accents is allowed, 
this though it alwavs injures the harmony of the 
line considered by itself, jet compensates the- loss 
by relieving us from the continual tyranny of the 
same sound and makes us more sensible of the liar 
mony of the pure measure 

Of these mixed numbers every poet affords us m 
numerable instances, and Milton seldom has two 
pure lines together as will appear if any of his para 
graphs be read with attention meielj to the music]*. 

Thu* 
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Thus at their shady lodge arriv’d, both stood. 

Both turn'd, and under open shy ador'd 
The God that made both shy, air, earth, and hcawi. 

Which they beheld , the moon’s resplendent globe. 

And starry pair thou also mad' si the night, 

Maher omnipotent ' and thou the day. 

Which im m our appointed worh employ’d 
Have finish’d, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual loic , the crown of all our lliss 
Ordain'd by thee , and this delicious place. 

For us too large , where thy abundance wants 
Partahers, and uncrop’d falls to the ground , 

But thou hast promis’d from us two a race 
To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wahe. 

And when we sech, as now, thy gift of sleep 

In this passage it will be at fust observed, that all 
the lines are not equally haimonious, and upon a 
neaiei examination it will be found that only the fifth 
and ninth lines are regular, and the lest aie moie or 
less licentious with respect to the accent. In some 
the accent is equally upon two syllables logethei, 
and in both strong. As * 

Thus at their shady lodge aim’d, both stood , 

Both turn'd, and under open shy ador’d 

The God that made both shy', air, caith, and hca\’n 

/ 

In others the accent is equally upon two syllables, but 
upon both weak : 


a lace 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we u'ahe. 
And when we sech, as now, thy gift of sleep. 


Ill 
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Iii the first pair of syllables the accent may ileuate 
from the rigour of exactness, without any unpleasing 
diminution of harmony , as may be obsen ed in the lines 
alieidy cited and more remarkably in this. 

Thou also mad st the night 
Maker omnipotent * anil thou the day 

But excepting in the first pair of syllables, which 
may be considered as arbitral}, a poet who, not 
having the invention or knowledge of Milton, Ins 
more need to allure his audience by musical cadence , 
should seldom suffer more than one aberration fiom 
the rule m any single verse 

Time are two lines in this passage more remark 
ably unharmomous 

this delicious place 

Tor us too large where thy abundance wants 
Partakers and uncrop d falls to the ground 

Here the third pair of syllables m the first, and fourth 
pair m the second verse have their accents retro 
grade or inverted the first syllable being strong or 
acute and the second weak The detriment which 
the measure suffers by this inversion of the accents is 
sometimes less perceptible, when the vuaes are car 
ried one into another, but is remarkably striking m 
this place where the vicious verse concludes a period, 
and is yet more offensive m rhyme when we regu 
larly attend to the flow of every single line Tins will 
appear by reading a couplet in which Cowley, an au 
thor not sufficiently studious of harmony, has com 
mitted the same fault 

his harmless life 

Does with substantial blessedness abound 
And the soft wings of peace coier him round 


In 
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In these the law of metre is veiy grossly violated by 
mingling combinations of sound directly opposite 
to each other, as Milton expiesses in his sonnet, by 
committing short and long . and setting one part of the 
measuie at vauance with the lest The ancients, vho 
had a language moie capable of variety than ours, 
had two kinds of \eise, the Jamlnclc , consisting of 
shoit and lone: stllables alternately, fiom which our 
heioick measuie is deiived, and the T) orhaicf, con- 
sisting in a like alternation of long and short. These 
weie considered as opposites, and cornered the con- 
trary images of speed and slowness , to confound 
them, theiefore, as in these lines, is to deviate fiom 
the established practice But where the senses are 
to ludge, authonty is not necessaiv, the car is suf- 
ficient to detect dissonance, noi should I ha\e sought 
auxiliaries on such an occasion against an} name but 
that of Milton 
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Jnixdus i racundus tners r irtosut amator 

htmo odcoferut cst ut non nutescef* posnt 

St nodo cultures patientem cmmodct aurem Hon 

The slave to envr, anger nine or Io\c» 

TTie wretch of sloth its excellence fhall prove , 

Fierceness itself fihall heir its rage i^vav 

When list rung cnlmlj to th instructs c la) Francis 

r g ''HAT few things ere so hberaU) hes toned, or 
J- squandered with so little effect, as good ad 
vice has been generally obsened, and man) sage 
positions hate been advanced concerning the reasons 
of this complaint and the means of removing it It 
is indeed an important and noble mquir), for little 
would be wanting to the happmc s of life if every 
man could conform to the right as soon as he was 
shown it 

This perverse neglect of the most salntar) pre 
cepts and stubborn resistance of the most patheticl 
persuasion, is usually imputed to lum by whom the 
counsel is received and we often hear it mentioned 
as a sign of hopele s depravity, that though good 
advice was given, it has wrought no reformation 
Others, who imagine themselves to have quicker 
sagacitj and deeper penetration bave found out 
that the inefficacy of advice is usually the fault of 
the counsellor, and rules have been laid down by 
vox n ii which 
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111 these the law of metre is veiy grossly violated by 
mingling combinations of sound diiectly opposite 
to each other, as I\hlton expicsscs in his sonnet, by 
committing shot i and long, and setting one part of the 
measuie at vaiiance with the rest. The ancients, who 
had a language moie capable of variety than ours, 
hacl two kinds of vase, the Iambi rh , consisting of 
shoit and long sjllables alternately fiom which our 
heioick measuie is denied, and the Ti orhaick, con- 
sisting in a like alternation of long and short. These 
weie considered as opposites, and convened the con- 
trary images of speed and slowness ; to confound 
them, theiefoie, as in these lines, is to deviate fiom 
the established practice But where the senses are 
to judge, authonty is not neecssau, the ear is suf- 
ficient to detect dissonance, noi should I ha\e sought 
auxiliaries on such an occasion against an) name but 
that of Milton. 
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Jmtdus tracundus tners unosus amalor 

hemo adeo ferns cst> ut non mitescere possit 

Si modo cullura patientem commodet aurem Hok 

The slave to envj anger wine or love 

The wretch of sloth its excellence shall prove 

Fierceness itself shall hear its rage away 

When list ning calmly to th instructive lay hiuscis 

r g ^HAT few things are so liberally bestowed, or 
squandered with so little effect, ns good ad 
vice, has been generally observed and many sage 
positions have been advanced concerning the reasons 
of this complaint and the means of removing it It 
is indeed an important md noble inquiry for little 
would be wanting to the happine s of life if every 
man could conform to the right as soon as he was 
shown it 

This perverse neglect of the most salutary pie 
cepts, and stubborn resistance of the most pathetick 
persuasion is usually imputed to him by whom the 
counsel is received and we often hear it mentioned 
as a sign of liopele s depravity that though good 
advice was given, it has wrought no reformation 
Others, who imagine themselves to have quicker 
sagacity and deeper penetiation have found out 
that the inefficacy of advice is usually the fault of 
the counsellor, and rules have been laid down by 
vor it h which 
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which this impoilant duly may he successfully per- 
formed : We are directed by what tohens to discover 
the favourable moment at which the heart is dis- 
posed for the opeiation of truth and reason, with 
what address to administei, and with what \ chicles 
to disguise the ratharlv l v of the soul. 

But, notwithstanding this specious expedient, we 
find the woild )et in the same state: adwee is still 
given, but still leceived with disgust; nor has it ap- 
peared that the bitterness of the medicine has been 
} et abated, or its powei increased, by an} methods of 
prepaiing it. 

If we consider the manner in which those who 
assume the office of directing the conduct of others 
execute their undertaking, it will not be very won- 
dciful that theii labours, howevei zealous or af- 
fectionate, are fiequently useless. Foi.what is the 
advice that is commonly given P A few general 
maxims, enfoiced with vehemence and inculcated 
with impoitunity, but failing for w r ant of particular 
Reference and immediate application. 

It is not often that any man can have so much 
knowledge of anothei, as is necessaiy to make in- 
struction useful. We aie sometimes not ourselves 
conscious of the oiiginal motives of our actions, and 
when w T e know’ them, oui first care is to hide them 
fiom the sight of others, and often from those most 
diligently, whose supeiionty either of pow ? ei or un- 
derstanding may entitle them to inspect our lives ; 
it is therefore veiy piobable that he wdio endeavouis 
the ‘’em e of oui intellectual maladies, mistakes theii 
cause ; and that his prescriptions avail nothing, be- 
cause 
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cause he knows not which of the passions or desires 
is vitiated 

Advice as it always gives a temporary appearance 
of superiority can never be very grateful, even when 
it is most nece sary or most judicious But for the 
same reason everyone is eager to instruct his neigh 
hours To be wise or to be virtuous, is to buy dig- 
nity and importance at a high price but when no 
thing is necessary to elevation but detection of the 
follies or the faults of others no man is so insensible 
to the voice of fame as to linger on the ground 

——Tcntanda tia cst qua me quoque possim 
Tollere humo uclorque urum voltlare per ora Vutc 

New way si must attempt my grovelling name 

To raise aloft and wing mv flight to fame Dm dev 

Vanity is so frequently the apparent motive of 
advice that we, for the most part, summon our 
powers to oppose it without any very accurate in 
quiry whether it is right It is sufficient that another 
is growing great in his own eyes at our expense, and 
assumes authority over us without our permission , 
for many would contentedly suffer the consequences 
of their own mistakes, rather than the insolence of 
him who triumphs as their deliverer 

It is, indeed, seldom found that any advantages 
are enjoyed with that moderation which the uncer 
tainty of all human good so powerfully enforces , and. 
therefore the adviser may justly suspect that he 
inflamed the opposition which he laments by 
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gance and supeiciliousness. He may suspect, but 
needs not hastily to condemn himself, for he can 
rarely be cei tain that the softest language or most 
humble diffidence would have escaped resentment; 
since scaicely any degiee of circumspection can pre- 
vent or obviate the lage with which the slothful, the 
impotent, and the unsuccessful, vent their discontent 
upon those that excel them Modesty itself, if it is 
piaised, will be envied ; and there aie minds so im- 
patient of inferiority, that theii gratitude is a species 
of revenge, and they return benefits, not because re- 
compense is a pleasure, but because obligation is a 
pain. 

The number of those whom the love of them- 
selves has thus fai conupted, is perhaps not gieat ; 
but there are few sb fiee fiom vanity, as not to dictate 
to those who will hear their instructions with a visible 
sense of their own beneficence ; and few to whom it 
is not unpleasing to receive documents, however 
tenderly and cautiously deliveied, or who aie not 
willmg to raise themselves fiom pupilage, by dis- 
puting the propositions of theii teachei . 

It was the maxim, I think, of Alphonsus of Ar- 
ragon , that dead counsellors arc safest. The giave 
puts an end to flatteiy and aitifice, and the infoi ma- 
tron that we receive fiom books is puie fiom inteiest, 
fear, oi ambition. Dead counsellois aie likewise 
most mstiuctive , because th^y aie heaid with pa- 
tience and with reveience. We aie not unwilling 
to believe that man wiser than oui selves, fiom whose 
abilities we may receive advantage, without any dan- 
ger of nvahy oi opposition, and who affoids us the 

light 
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light of his experience without hurting our eves by 
flashes of insolence* 

B) the consultation of boohs whether of dead or 
hung authors man) temptations to petuhnee and 
opposition which occur in oral conferences, arc 
avoided An author cannot obtrude Ins service un 
ashed nor can be often suspected of an) malignant 
intention to insult Ins readers with his hnow ledge or 
his wit Yet so prevalent is the h ibit of comparing 
ourselves with others while the) remun within the 
reach of our passions tint boohs are seldom read 
with complete nnpartiaht) but b\ those from whom 
the writer is placed at such a distance that his life or 
death is mdiflerent 

We see that volumes may be perused, and perused 
with attention, to little effect, and that maxims of 
prudence or principles of virtue, may be treasured 
in the niemor) without influencing the conduct Of 
the numbers tint pass their lives among boohs, very 
few read to be made wiser or better, apply an) gc 
neral reproof of vace to themselves or tr) thur own 
manners by axioms of justice I hey propose uther 
to consume those hours for which they can find no 
other amusement to gam or preserve that respect 
which learning has alwa)S obtained, or to gntifv 
their curiosity with hnow ledge which, hie tre isures 
buried and forgotten is of no use to others or them 
selves 

“ The preacher (sajs a fiend t author) ma) spend 
“ an hour in explaining and enforcing a precept of 
** religion without feeling any impression from his 
“ own performance, because lie may have no furthei 

( design 
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“ design than to fill up his hom A student may 
easily exhaust his life in compaiing divines and mo- 
ralists, without any piactical regard to morality or 
leligion ; he may be learning not to live, but to lea- 
son ; he may regard only the elegance of style, just- 
ness of argument, and accuiacy of method ; and may 
enable himself to criticise with judgment, and dis- 
pute with subtilty, while the chief use of his volumes 
is unthought of, his mind is unaffected, and his life 
is umefoimed. 

But though tiuth and viitue are thus frequently 
defeated by piide, obstinacy, or folly, we aie not al- 
lowed to deseit them; foi whoever can furnish arms 
which they hitheito have not employed, may enable 
them to gain some heaits which would have resisted 
any other method of attach. Eveiy man of genius 
has some arts of fixing the attention peculiar to him- 
self, by which, honestly exerted, he may benefit man- 
kind ; foi the aiguments foi purity of life fail of 
their due influence, not because they have been 
considered and confuted, but because they have been 
passed ovei without consideiation. To the position 
of Tully , that if Virtue could be seen, she must be 
loved, may be added, that if Truth could be heard, 
she must be obeyed. 
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Numb 88 Saturday, Jamiaiy 19, 17jI 

Cum tabula aitin\um censor it rumct hones! i 
AudebU qiweunque minus sptendoru halebunl 
Aul tine pondere erunt et honore imh a nn fcrenlur 
1 crba mocere loco quamtu mala reccd xnt 
jL t vertcnlur adhuc inlra penetralia / alee Hon 

Hut be that lnth ri cunous piece design d 

When he begins must take n censors mind 

Sc\ ere nnd honest, nnd what words appear 

Too light nnd train! or too weak to bear t 

The weighty sense nor north the readers care J 

Shake ofT, (ho stubborn they arc loth to mo\c 

And tho we fine} dear!) tho nc lot e Cnrccrr 

“rjpIIERE is no reputation for genius says 
QinnUltan, “to be gained by writing on 
“ things, which, however necessary, lnvc little splcn 
“ dour or show The height of n building attracts 
** the eye, but the foundations he without regard 
u Yet since there is not any way to the top of su 
*' encc, but from the lowest parts, I shall thinl no 
“thing unconnected with the art of orator) which 
“ he that wants cannot be an orator 

Confirmed and animated by this illustrious prt 
cedent, I shall continue my inquiries into ISfillon s 
art of versification Since, however minute the cm 
ployment may appear, of analysing lines into syl 
lables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred by a 
solemn deliberation upon accents and pauses, it is 

eci turn 
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ceitain that without this pettv knowledge no man can 
be a poet, and that fiom the pioper disposition of 
single sounds results that harmony that adds force to 
, reason, and gives grace to sublimity ; that shackles 
attention, and governs passions. 

That veise may be melodious and pleasing, it is 
necessaiy, not only that the words be so ranged as 
that the accent may fall on its proper place, but that 
the syllables themselves be so chosen as to flow 
smoothly into one another. This is to be effected 
by a pioportionate mixtureof vowels and consonants, 
and by tempei ing the mute consonants with liquids 
and semivowels The Hebrew grammarians have 
obseived, that it is impossible to pronounce two con- 
sonants without the intervention of a vowel, or with- 
out some emission of the breath between one and the 
othei ; this is longei and moie perceptible, as the 
sounds of the consonants aie less haimonically con- 
joined, and, by consequence, the flow of the veise is 
longer inteirupted. 

It is pionounced by Dry den, that a line of mono- 
syllables is almost always liaish. This, with regard to 
oui language, is evidently true, not because mono- 
syllables cannot compose baimony, but because our 
monosyllables being of TeutonicJc original, orfoimed 
by conti action, commonly begin and end with con- 
sonants, as. 

Every I cm er faculty 

Of sense, whereby they hear , see , smell , touch, taste. 

The difference of harmony aiising principally 
fiom the collocation of vowels and consonants, will 

be 
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be sufficiently conceited by attending to the following 
passages 

Immortal Amarant—~ there grows 
And flow rs aloft shading the fount of life 
And where the riser of bliss through midst of hear n 
Rolls o er Elysian jlow rs her amber stream 
With these that nc> er fade the spirits elect 
Bind their resplendent locks tmerealh d with beams 

The same comparison tint I propose to be made 
between the fourth and sixth verses of this passage, 
maj be repeated betn een the last 1 nes of the follow 
mg quotations 


Under foot the violet 
Crocus and hyacinth with rich in laj 
Broider d the ground more colour d than with stone 
Of costliest emblem 

Here in close recess 

With flowers garlands and sweet smelling herbs 
Espoused Bee first deckd her nuptial bed 
And heavnly choirs the hymenean sung 

i 

Milton whose ear had been accustomed, not only 
to the inusick of the ancient tongues which, how- 
ever vitiated by our pronunciation excel all that are 
now m use, but to the softness of the Italian the 
most mellifluous of all modern poetry seems fully 
convinced of the unfitness of our language for 
smooth versification, and is therefore pleased with 
an opportunity of calling in a softer word to his as 
sistance , for this reason, and I believe for this only 
he ometimes indulges himself in a long sci ics of 

propti 
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proper names, and introduces them where they add 
little but musick to his poem. 

The ncher seat 

Of Atahahpa, and ) et unspoifd 
Guiana, whose great city Genoa's bons 
Call El Dorado . 

"Flic moon The Tuscan artist views 
At evening, fiom the top of Desalt 
Or in Valdarno, to dc'crv new lands 

He has indeed been more attentive to his syllables 
than to his accents, and docs not often offend by 
collisions of consonants, 01 openings of vowels upon 
each othei, at least not more often than other wi iters 
who have had less impoitant 01 complicated subjects 
to take off their caie from the cadence of tlieii lines. 

The gi eat peculiarity of MUtori% verification, com- 
puted with that of later poets, is the elision of one 
vowel befoie another, 01 the suppression of the last 
syllable of a word ending with a vowel, when a vowel 
begins the following woid. As 
Knowledge 

Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nouushinent to wind 

This license, though now' disused in English poetiy, 
w'as piactised by our old waiters, and is allowed 
in many othei languages ancient and modern, and 
tlieiefoie the criticks on Pai adisc Lost have, without 
much delibeiation, commended Milton foi conti- 
nuing it r . But one language cannot communicate 


la the original Rambler, in folio, oui autlioTs opinion appears 
diffeient, and is thus e\piessed — “ This license, though an inno- 
vation in English poetiy, is yet allowed m many othei languages 
ancient and modern, and theiefore the crituhs on Paiadise Lost 
have, without much dchbtiation, commended Milton foi intro- 
ducing it ” C 
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its rules to another We bate ahead) tried and 
rejected the hexameter of the ancients, the double 
close of the Italian and the alexandrine of the 
French and the elision of son els, how cur graceful 
it maj seem to other nations, maj be \cv) unsuitable 
to the genius of the English tongue 

There is reason to behcit that we hate negligently 
lost part of our 'ou els, and that the silent e which 
our ancestors added to most of our monos) llablcs, 
was onccrocal B) tins de truncation of our sjllables, 
our language is merstoched with consonants, and it 
is more* neccssar) to add von els to the beginning of 
words, than to cut them off from the end 

Milton therefore seems to hate somewhat mistaken 
the nature of our language, of which the chief defect 
is ruggedness andasperit), and Ins left our lnrsli ca 
dences jet harsher But his elisions are not nil 
equally to be censured, in some syllables they may 
be allowed and perhaps in n few maj be safel) unt 
tnted The discission of n row cl is undoubted!) 
vitious when it is strongl) sounded, and mal cs, with 
its associate consonant, a full and audible s) liable 


\l hat he gut* 

Spiritual mi) to purest spirits be found 
'o mgratcful food and food alike these pure 
Intelhgcnlml substances require 


Fruits lit / cnnrt fables true 

If true hen only and of delicious taste 


F\cmng non appronclirf 
lor nc }mc also our evening and our morn 

Of guests he makes thun si wes 
Jnhospilal// and kills thur infuit males 
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And vital Virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mass 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To serve him 

I believe every reader will agree that in all those 
passages, though not equally in all, the inusick is 
injured, and in some the meaning obscured. There 
aie othei lines in which the vowel is cut off, but 
it is so faintly pronounced in common speech, that 
the loss of it in poetiy is scarcely peiceived ; and 
tlieiefore such compliance with the measure may be 
allowed. 


Nature breeds 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Abominate, mutterate, and worse 
Than fables yet ha\ c feign’d 


From the shore 

They view’d the vast immensurute abyss 
Impenetrate, impal’d with circling fire 
To none communicate in earth or licav’n 

Yet even these conti actions increase the roughness 
of a language too rough already ; and though in long 
poems they may be sometimes suffeied, it never can 
be faulty to foibeai them. 

Milton fiequently uses in his poems the hjper- 
metrical or ledundant line of eleven syllables. 

Thus it shall befall ' 

Him who to woith in woman over-trusting 
Lets her wall rule 

I also cir’d in ovei-much admiring. 
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Verses of tins kind occur almost in ever} page , 
but, though they are not unpleasmg or dissonant, 
they ought not to be admitted into heroick poetrj, 
.since the narrow limits of our language alloiv us 
no other distinction of epick and trogick measures, 
than is afforded by the liberty of changing at will 
the terminations of the dramatick lines and bring 
ing them by that relaxation of metrical rigour nearer 
to prose 


Numb 89 Tuesdai, January 22, 1751 

Dulce est destpere in loco Hob 

Wisdom at proper times is well forgot 

Y t O CA E, whom there is no reason to suspect of 
being a favourer of idleness or libertinism has 
advanced, that whoever hopes to employ any part 
of his time with efficacy and vigour must allow some 
of it to pass in trifles It is beyond the powers of 
humanity to spend a whole life in profound study 
and intense meditation, and the most rigorous ex 
acters of industry and seriousness havt appointed hours 
for relaxation and amusement 

It is certain, that, with or without our consent, 
many of the few moments allotted us will slide im 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will break, fiom 
confinement to its stated tasl , into sudden excursions 
Severe and connected attention is preserved but for 
a short time and when a man shuts himself uo in his 
closet, and bend* his thoughts to the discussion of any 

abstruse 
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abstruse question, he will find his faculties continually 
stealing away to more pleasing enteitainments. He 
often perceives himself transported, he knows not how, 
to distant tracts of thought, and returns to his first ob- 
ject as fiom a dieam, without knowing when he foi- 
sook it, 01 how long he has been abstiacted fiom it. 

It has been obseived that the most studious aie not 
always the most learned. Theie is, indeed, no gieat 
difficulty in discoveiing that this diffeience of piofi- 
ciency may aiise from the diffeience of intellectual 
poweis, of the choice of books, oi the convenience 
of information. But I believe it likewise frequently 
happens that the most recluse are not the most vigor- 
ous prosecutois of study. Many impose upon the 
woild, and many upon themselves, by an appeal ance 
of seveie and exeinplaiy diligence, when they, in 
leality, give themselves up to the luxury of fancy, 
please theii minds with regulating the past, oi plan- 
ning out the future ; place themselves at will in va- 
ried situations of happiness, and slumber away their 
days in voluntaiy risions In the journey of life some 
are left behind, because they are natuially feeble and 
slow; some because they miss the way, and many be- 
cause they leave it by choice, and, instead of pressing 
onwaid with a steady pace, delight themselves with 
momentary deviations, tuin aside to pluck every 
fiowei, and lepose in every shade. 

Theie is nothing moie fatal to a man whose busi- 
ness is to think, than to have learned the ait of re- 
galing Ins mind with those aiiy gratifications. Othei 
vices oi follies aie lestiained by feai, leformed by 
admonition, oi rejected by the conviction which the 

compa- 
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comparison of our conduct with that of others may 
in time produce But this imistble riot of the mind, 
this secret prodigality of being, is secure from de 
tectum, and fearless of reproach The dreamer re 
tires to Ins apartments shuts out the cares and m 
temiptions of manl ind and abandons lutrac-If to his 
own fancy , new worlds n e tip before him, one 
image is followed by another, ind along succession 
of delights dances round him lie is at last called 
Inch to lift b} nature, or by custom, and enters 
peevish into society, because he cannot model it to 
Ins own wall He returns from Ins idle excursions 
with [the asperity though not with the 1 now ledge, of 
a student, ind hastens again to the same felicity with 
the eagerness of a man bent upon the advancement of 
some favourite science The infatuation strengthens 
by degrees, and, 111 e the poison of opiates, weakens lus 
powers without an) extern il s)mptom of in iligmt) 

It happens indeed that these h)pocntes of learn 
mg are in time detected, and convinced by disgrace 
and disappointment of the difference betw een the la 
hour of thought, and the sport of musing But this 
discovery is often not made till it is too late to rcco 
\er the time that has been holed ana} A thousand 
accidents may, indeed awaken drones to a more 
early sense of their danger and their slnme But 
they who are convinced of the necessity of breaking 
from this habitual drowsiness too often relapse m 
spite of their resolution , for these ideil seducers are 
always near, and neither any particularity of time nor 
place is necessary to their influence they invade the 
soul without warning, and have often charmed down 

resist 
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resistance before their approach is perceived or sus- 
pected. 

This captivity, however, it is necessary for every 
man to bieak, who has any desiie to be wise or useful, 
to pass his life with the esteem of others, 01 to look 
back with satisfaction from his old age upon his ear- 
lier yeais. In order to regain liberty, he must find 
the means of flying from himself, he must, in oppo- , 
sition to the Stoick piecept, teach his desires to fix 
upon external things; he must adopt the joys and 
the pains of others, and excite in his mind the want 
of social pleasures and amicable communication. 

It is, perhaps, not impossible to piomote the cure 
of this mental malady, by close application to some 
new study, which may pour in flesh ideas, and keep 
curiosity in peipetual motion. But study requiies 
solitude, and solitude is a state dangeious to those 
who aie too much accustomed to sink into themselves. 
Active employment or publick pleasure is generally 
a necessary part of this intellectual legimen, without 
which, though some remission may be obtained, a 
complete cuie wall scaicely be effected. 

This is a foimidable and obstinate disease of the 
intellect, of which, w'hen it has once become radi- 
cated by time, the remedy is one of the hardest tasks 
of reason and of virtue. Its slightest attacks, there- 
fore, should be watchfully opposed ; and he that finds 
the frigid and naicotick infection beginning to seize 
him, should turn his whole attention against it, and 
check it at the fiist discovery by pioper counteraction. 

The gieat resolution to be foimed, when happi- 
ness and viitue are thus foimidably invaded, is, that 

no 
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no part of life be spent in n state of neutrality or in 
difference , but that ome pleasure be found for every 
moment that is not devoted to labour, and that 
whenever the necessary business of life grows irl some 
or disgusting, an immediate transition be made to 
diversion and gayety 

After the exercises which the health of the hody 
requires, and which have themsehca a natural ten 
dency to actuate and invigorate the mind, the most 
eligible amusement of a rational being seems to be 
that interchange of thoughts which is practised in free 
and easy comersation where suspicion is banished 
by experience and emulation by benevolence, where 
every man speaks with no other restraint than unudl 
rngness to offend, and hears with no other disposition 
than desire to be pleased 

There must be a tune in which every mnn trifles , 
and the only choice that nature offers us, is, to trifle 
in company or alone To join profit with pleasure 
has been an old precept among men who ha\e had 
very different conceptions of profit All have agreed 
that our amusements should not terminate wholly in 
the present moment, but contribute more or less to 
future advantage He that amuses himself among 
well chosen companions, can scarcely fail to receive 
from the most careless and obstreperous merriment 
which virtue can allow some useful hints, nor can 
converse on the most familiar topichs, without some 
casual information The loose sparhles of thought 
less wit may give new light to the mind, and the gay 
contention for paradoxical positions rectify the opi 
mons 
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This is the time in which those friendships that 
give happiness or consolation, relief 01 security, are 
geneially formed. A wise and good man is nevei so 
, amiable as in his unbended and familiar inteivals. 
Heroick geneiosity, 01 philosophical discoveries, may 
compel veneration and lespect, but love always im- 
plies some kind of natural 01 voluntary equality, and 
is only to be excited by that levity and clieei fulness 
which disencumber all minds from aufe and soli- 
tude, invite the modest to freedom, and exalt the 
timorous to confidence. This easy gayety is certain 
to please, whatever be the character of him that exerts 
it ; if our superiours descend from tlieii elevation, we 
love them for lessening the distance at which we are 
placed below them ; and inferiours, from whom we 
can receive no lasting advantage, wall always keep 
our affections while their sprightliness and mirth con- 
tnbute to our pleasure. 

Every man finds himself diffeiently affected by 
the sight of fortresses of war, and palaces of pleasure ; 
we look on the height and stiength of the bid walks 
with a kind of gloomy satisfaction, for we cannot 
think of defence without admitting images of dan- 
ger ; but we range delighted and jocund thiough the 
gay apaitments of the palace, because nothing is im- 
pressed by them on the mind but joy and festivity. 
Such is the difference between great and amiable 
characters; with piotectors we aie safe, with com- 
panions we aie happy. 
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Numb 90 Satuudat, Jbm/ari/ 26, 1751 

In tenui labor Viro 

What toil in ^lender things ' 

I T is very difficult to write on the minuter parts of 
literature \ ithout failing cither to please or in 
struct Too much meet) of detail disgusts th* great 
est part of readers, and to throw a multitude of par 
ticulars under general heads, and lay down rules of 
extensive comprehension, is to common understand 
ings of little use They who undertake these sub 
jects are therefore always in danger, as one or other 
inconvenience anses to their imagination, of frighting 
us with rugged science, or amusing us vv ith empty 
sound 

In criticising the work of Milton, there is, indeed, 
opportunity to intersperse passages that can hardly fad 
to relieve the languors of attention , and since, in e\ 
amming the variety and choice of the pauses with 
which he has diversified lus numbers, it wall be ne 
eessary to exhibit the lines in which they are to be 
found, pLrhaps the remarks may be well compensated 
by the examples, and the irksomeness of grammatical 
disquisitions somewhat alleviated 

Milton formed his scheme of versification by the 
poets of Greece and Rome, whom he proposed to him 
self for his models, so far as the difference of lus lan 
guage from theirs would permit the imitation There 
are indeed many mconvemencies inseparable from 
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oui heioick measuie compared with tliat of Ilomer 
and Vhgil; inconveniencies which it is no lepioach 
to Milton not to have oveicome, because they are in 
then own natuie insuperable; but against which he 
has stiuggled with so much art and diligence, that he 
may at least be said to have desei ved success. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be considered 
as consisting of fifteen syllables, so melodious]} dis- 
posed, that, as every one knows who has examined 
the poetical authois, very pleasing and sonorous ly- 
rick measures are formed fiom the fiagments of the 
heroiek. It is, indeed, scaiee possible to break them 
in such a manner but that mvcnlas cluim ilhjccll vicm- 
h a poetic, some harmony will still remain, and the 
due pioportions of sound will alwa) s be discoveied. 
This measure therefore allowed gieat variety of 
pauses, and great liberties of connecting one \eise 
with another, because wherevei the line was inter- 
lupted, either pait singly was musical. But the an- 
cients seem to have confined this piivilege to hexa- 
meters ; foi in tlicir other measuies, though longer 
than the English heioick, those who wi ote aftei the 
refinements of versification, ventuie so seldom to 
change tlieii pauses, that eveiy variation may be sup- 
posed lather a compliance until necessity than the 
choice of judgment. 

Milton w'as constrained within the nanow limits of 
a measure not veiy haimonious in the utmost perfec- 
tion , the single paits, therefoie, into which it was to 
be sometimes bioken by pauses, w r ere in dangei of 
losing the veiy foim of verse. This has, peihaps, 
notwithstanding all his caie, sometimes happened. 

N As 
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As harmony is the end of poetical mensui cs, no 
part of a verse ought to be so separated from the 
rest as not to remain still more harmonious than 
prose, or to show, by the disposition of the tones, 
that it is part of a verse 1 his rule in the old he\a 
meter might be easily observed but in JCrtghsh will 
\ery frequently be in danger of violation, for the 
order and regularity of accents cannot well be per 
ceived in a succession of fewer than three s) llables, 
which will confine the JCng/u/i poet to onlv five 
pauses it being supposed, tint when he connects 
one line with another, he should never nia! c a full 
pause at less distance than that of three sjllaljlcs from 
the beginning or end of a verse 
That this rule should be universally and mdispen 
sably established, perhaps cannot be granted , some 
thing may be allowed to variety, and something to 
the adaptation of the numbers to the subject, but 
it will he found generally necessary, and the ear will 
seldom fail to suffer by its neglect 

llius, when a single sylliblc is cut off from the 
rest it must either be united to the line with which 
the sense connects it, or be bounded alone If it be 
united to the other line, it corrupts its lnrmony t 
if disjoined, it must stand alone, and w jtli regard to 
musich be superfluous, for there is no harmony m 
a single sound, because it has no propoition to an 
other 


Hypocrites austerely talk 
pefammg as impure what God declares 
JPure and commands to some leaves free to all 


When 
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The lestin the fifth place has the same inconveni- 
ence as in the seventh and third, that the syllable is 
weak 


Beast now with beast ’gan war, and fowl with fowl. 

And fish with fish, to graze the herb all leaving. 

Devour’d each other Nor stood much in uw r e 
Of man, but fled him, or with countenance giim. 

Glar’d on him passing 

The noblest and most majestic pauses which our 
verification admits, aie upon the fourth and sixth 
syllables, which aie both stiongly sounded in a puie 
and regulai verse, and at either of which the line 
is so divided, that both members paiticipate of 
haimony. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of hcav’n 
Shoots far into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn here nature first begins 
Her furthest veige, and chaos to retire 

But far above all others, if I can give any cie- 
dit to my own eat, is the lest upon the sixth syl- 
lable, which, taking in a complete compass of sound, 
such as is sufficient to constitute one of oui lyrick 
measuies, makes a full and solemn close. Some 
passages which conclude at this stop, I could never 
lead without some stiong emotions of delight 01 ad- 
mil ation. 

Before the lulls appear’d, 01 fountain flow’d. 

Thou with the eternal wosdom didst converse. 

Wisdom thy sister, and w'lth her didst play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleas’d 
Willi thy celestial song. 


Or 
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Or other worlds they seem d or happy isles 
Like those Hesperian gardens fam d of old 
Fortunate fields and groves and flow ry vales 
Thnce happy isles 1 But who dwelt happy there 
He staid not to inquire 

He blew 

His trumpet heard in Orel since perhaps 
When God descended and perhaps once more 
To sound at general doom 

If the poetry of Milton be examined, with regard 
to the pauses and flow of his verses into each other, 
it will appear, that he has performed all tint our lan 
guage would admit , and the comparison of his num 
hers with those who have cultivated the same manner 
of writing, will show that he excelled as much in the 
lower as the higher parts of his art, and that his skill 
in harmony was not less than his invention or his 
learning % 
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Numb. 91. Tuesday, January 29, 17ol. 

Dulas incxpertis culture potcntis amici , 

Evpcrlus mciiut. ' Hon 

To court the gieat ones, and to soothe their pride. 

Seems a sweet task to those that ne;er tried , 

But those that ha\c, know well that danger’s near Crkech 

V g iHE Sciences having long seen their votaries 
“ labouring for the benefit of mankind without 
tewaid, put up their petition to Jupiter for a more 
equitable distribution of itches and honours. Jvpita 
was moved at tlieii complaints, and touched with the 
approaching miseiies of men, whom the Sciences, 
wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were now threat- 
ening to foisake, and who rvould have been Teduced 
by tlieii depaiture to feed in dens upon the mast 
of trees, to hunt theii prey in deseits, and to perish 
undei the paws of animals stionger and fiercer than 
themselves. 

A synod of the celestials was theiefore convened, 
in which it was resolved, that Patronage should 
descend to the assistance of the Sciences. Patron- 
age was the daughter of Astrea, by a mortal father, 
and had been educated in the school of Truth by 
the Goddesses, whom she was now appointed to pro- 
tect. She had from her mother that dignity of 
aspect, which struck terrour into false merit, and from 
hei mistiess that reserve, which made hei only acces- 
sible to those whom the Sciences brought into her 
presence. 

She 
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She came down with the general 'reclamation of all 
the powers that far our learning Hofe danced before 
her, and Liberalitv stood at her side, ready to scatter 
by her direction the gifts u Inch T ortune, who followed 
her, was commanded to suppl) As she advanced 
towards Parnassus the cloud which had long hung 
over it was immediately dispelled The shades before 
withered with drought, spread their original verdure, 
and the flowers that had languished with dullness 
bnghtened their colours, and invigorated their scents, 
the Muses tuned their harps and e\ertcd their voices , 
and all the concert of nature welcomed her arrival 
On Parnassus she fixed her resilience, in a palace 
raised by the Sciences, and adorned with whatever 
could delight the e)e, elevate the imagination, or en 
large the understanding Here she dispersed the gifts 
of Fortune with the impartiality of Justice, and the 
di comment of 1 ruth Her gate stood alu a) s open, 
and Hope sat at the portal inviting to entrance all 
whom the Sciences numbered m their train The 
court was therefore thronged with innumerable multi 
ludes, of whom though many returned disappointed, 
seldom any had confidence to complain , for P vtron 
age was known to neglect few, but for want of the 
due claims to her regard Those, therefore who had 
solicited her favour without success, generally with 
drew from pubhek notice, and cither diverted their 
attention to meaner employments, or endeavoured to 
supply their deficiencies by closer application 

In time, however, the number of those who had 
miscarried m their pretensions grew «o great, that 
they became less ashamed of their repulses , and, in 

stead 
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stead of hiding their disgiace in letiiement, began 
to besiege the gates of the palace, and obstiuct the 
entiance of such as they thought likely to be raoie 
caiessed. The decisions of Patronage, who was 
but half a Goddess, had been sometimes eironeous; 
and though she always made haste to lectify her 
mistakes, a few instances of her fallibility encouiaged 
eveiy one to appeal from her judgment to his own 
and that of his companions, who aie always leady to 
clamoui in the common cause, and elate each other 
with leciprocal applause. 

Hope was a steady fiiend to the disappointed, and 
Impudence incited them to accept a second invita- 
tion, and lay their claim again befoie Patronage. 
They weie again, for the mostpait, sent back with 
ignominy, but found Hope not alienated, and Im- 
pudence moie resolutely zealous; they theiefoie 
conti ived new expedients, and hoped at last to pte- 
vail by their multitudes, which were always inci eas- 
ing, and theiv pei severance, which Hope and Impu- 
dence forbad them to lelax. 

Patronage having been long a sti anger to the 
heavenly assemblies, began to degeneiate towaids 
teuestiial nature, and forget the piecepts of Justice 
and Truth. Instead of confining hei fiiendship to 
the Sciences, she suffeied heiself, by little and little, 
to conti act an acquaintance with Pride the son of 
Falsehood, by whose embraces she had two daugh- 
ter, Flattery and Caprice. Flaitery was 
nutsed by Liberality, and Caprice by For- 
tune, without, any assistance fioin the lessons of the 
Sciences. 


PATRONAGE 
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Patronage began openl) to adopt the sentiments 
and imitate the manners of her husband, b} whose 
opinions she now directed her decisions with very 
little heed to the precepts of Trum, and la her 
daughters continually gamed upon her affections 
the Sciences lost tneir influence, till none found 
much reason to boast of their reception hut those 
whom Caprice or Platteri conducted to her 
throne 

The throngs who had o long waited and so often 
been dismissed for want of recommendation from the 
Sciences, were delighted to see the power of those 
rigorous Goddesses tending to its extinction Their 
patronesses now renewed their encouragements 
Hope smiled at the approach of C\price, and Im- 
pudence was always at hand to introduce her clients 
to Pi atterv 

Pvtronage had now learned to procure herself 
re\erence by ceremonies and formalities and insteid 
of admitting her petitioners to an immediate aiuli 
ence, ordered the antichamber to be erected called 
among mortals the Hall of Lxpeclation Into this 
ball the entrance was ea$} to those whom Impudencl 
had consigned to Piattery and it was therefoie 
crowded with a promiscuous throng, assembled from 
every corner of the earth, pressing forward with the 
utmost eagerness of desire and agitated with ill the 
anxieties of competition 

They entered this general receptacle with aidour 
and alacrity, and made no doubt of speedy access, 
under the conduct of Platteua, to the presence of 
Patronage But it general!} happened that the} 
were hcie left to their destiny, for the inner doors 

weie 
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were committed to Caprice, who opened and shut 
them, as it seemed, by chance, and rejected or ad- 
mitted without any settled lule of distinction. In 
the mean time, the miserable attendants were left to 
weai out their lives in alternate exultation and dejec- 
tion, delivered up to the sport of Suspicion, who 
was always whispering into their ear designs against 
them which weie never formed, and of Envy, who 
diligently pointed out the good fortune of one or 
other of theii competitors. Infamy flew' round the 
hall, and scatteied mildews from her wings, with 
which eveiy one w r as stained ; Reputation followed 
hei with slow'd flight, and endeavoured to hide the 
blemishes with paint, which was immediately brushed 
away, 01 sepaiated of itself, and left the stains more 
visible, nor w eie the spots of Infamy evei effaced, but 
with limpid w'ater effused by the hand of Time from 
a wen 'wch spiung up beneath the throne of Truth. 

It fiequently happened that Science, unwilling to 
lose the ancient prerogative of recommending to 
Patronage, would lead her follow'd s into the Hall 
of Expectation ; but they w'eie soon discouraged fiom 
attending, for not only Envy and Suspicion in- 
cessantly toimented them, but Impudence consi- 
dered them as intruders, and incited In r a my to 
blacken them. They theiefore quickly letiied, but 
seldom wdthout some spots which they could scaicely 
wash away, and which showed that they had once 
waited in the Hall of Expectation 

The lest continued to expect the happy moment 
at which Caprice should beckon them to approach ; 
and endeavouied to propitiate her, not with Homcncal 
harmony, the representation of gieat actions, or the 

recital 
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recital of noble sentiments, but with soft nnd \olup- 
tuous melod), intermingled with the prntses of Pa 
tronace and Pride, b) whom tliej were beard at 
once with pleasure and contempt 

Some were indeed admitted b) Caprice, when 
the) least expected it, and heaped by Patrosacf 
with the gifts of Fortune , but thrj were from that 
time chained to her footstool, mil condemned to re 
gulate their lives b) her glances nnd her nods, the) 
seemed proud of their manacles, nnd seldom com- 
plained of an) drudger), however servile, or an) af 
front, howe\er contemptuous, )ct thc\ were often 
notwithstanding their obedience, seized on a sudden 
b) Caprice divested of their ornaments and thrust 
bach into the Hall of Expectation 

Here they mingled again with the tumult, nnd nil, 
except n few whom experience had taught to seek 
happiness in the regions of hbert) continued to 
spend hours and dap, and jears, courting the smile 
of CArniCE by the arts of Tlatteri , till at length 
new crowds pressed in upon them, nnd drove them 
forth at different outlets into the habitations of Dib 
ease, and SnASic, nnd Poverty, nnd Despair, 
where they passed the rest of thur lives in narratives 
of promises and breaches of faith, of joja and sor 
rows of hopes and disappointments 

The Sciences after a thousand indignities retired 
from the palace of Patron \ge nnd having long wan 
dered over the world in grief and distress, were led nt 
last to the cottage of Independence, the daughter of 
Fortitudf where they were taught b) Prudence 
and Parsimony to support themselves in dignit) and 
quiet 
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Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuutn 

Perstringis aures,jam litui strepunt. Hon 

L 0 ’ now the clarion’s voice I hem. 

Its threat’mng muimurs pierce mine ear. 

And m thy lines with brazen breath 

The trumpet sounds the charge of death. Fkancis. 

I T has been long observed, that the Idea of beauty 
* is vague and undefined, different in different minds, 
and diveisified by time or place. It has been a term 
hitheito used to signify that which pleases us we know 
not why, and in our appiobation of which we can jus- 
tify ourselves only by the concurrence of numbers, 
without much powei of enfoicing our opinion upon 
others-by any argument, but example and authoiity. 
It is, indeed, so little subject to the examinations of 
leason, that Pascal supposes it to end where demon- 
stration begins, and maintains, that without incon- 
gruity and absuidity we cannot speak of geometrical 

To trace all the sources of that vaiious pleasuie 
which we asciibe to the agency of beauty, 01 to dis- 
entangle all the perceptions involv^ in its idea, 
would, perhaps, lequiie a veiy gieat part of the life 
of Anstotle or Plato. It is, however, in many cases, 
apparent that this quality is meiely lelative and 
compaiative ; that we pronounce tilings beautiful 
because they have something which we agiee, for 

what- 
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whatever reason to call beaut), in a greater degree 
than vc have been accustomed to find it m other 
things of the same hind, and tint ui transfer the 
epithet as our 1 non ledge increases, and ippropnnte it 
to higher excellence, when higher excellence conics 
within our view 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this I md , and 
therefore Boitcau justly remarks that the bool s w Inch 
have stood the test of tunc, and been admired through 
all the changes which the mind of man has suffered 
from the various resolutions of 1 now ledge, and the 
prevalence of contrar) customs, have a better claim 
to our regard than an) modern can boast because the 
long continuance of their reputation proves that the) 
are adequate to our faculties, and agreeable to 
nature 

It is however, the tasl of criticism to establish 
principles, to improve opinion into 1 noukdge, and 
to distinguish those means of pleasing which depend 
upon 1 nown causes and rational deduction, from the 
namelcs and inexplicable elegancies which appeal 
wholl) to the fancy, from which we feel delight, but 
know not how they produce it and which ilia) well 
be termed the enchantresses of the soul Criticism 
reduces those regions of literature under the domi 
mon of science which have hitherto 1 nown only the 
anarchy of ignorance, the caprices of fane), and the 
tyranny of prescription 

There is nothing in the art of versifying so much 
exposed to the power of imagination ns the accoin 
modation of the sound to the sense or the representa 
tion of particular linages, b) the flow of the verse 

VOE H K 
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in which they aie expressed. Evety student has innu- 
merable passages, in which he, ahd pci haps lie alone, 
discovers such resemblances ; and since the attention 
of the present lace of poetical leaders sains particu- 
larly turned upon this species of elegance, I shall en- 
deavour to examine how much these conformities 
have been obseived by the poets, m diiectcd b) the 
ci iticlis, how fai they can be established upon nature 
and reason, and on uhat occasions thcyha\e been 
practised by l\Ji(ton. 

Homer , the father of all poetical beauty, has been 
particularly celebiated by Dionysius of Hahvu) nassus, 
as he that, of all the pacts, exhibited the greatest la- 
ricty of sound ; for there arc, sa\s he, innumerable 
passages, in which length of time, bulk of body, extre- 
mity of passion, and stillness of i epos c; or, in which, 
on the contrary, brevity , speed, and eagerness, aie evi- 
dently mai Iced out by the sound of the syllables. Thus 
the anguish and slow pace with which the blind Poly- 
plieme gi oped out with his hands the entrance of his 
cave, are perceived in the cadence of the vases which 
describe it 


Kv/tuty S's rs YcCt oSwrj^i, 

Xspcrl \J//j /o$ows 

Meantime the Cyclop, raging with las wound. 

Spreads lus wide inns, and searches lound and round 

Porr 

The critiek then pioceeds to show, that the efforts 
of Achilles struggling in his aimour against the current 
of a livei, sometimes resisting and sometimes yield- 
ing, may be peiceived in the elisions of the syllables, 

the 
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the $Iow succession of the feet, and the strength of the 
consonants 

Auyov S ci/xp A^iXija xvxca[i£Ypv TraXO xtyxs 
fl9« S’ tv caxsi vmrwv^oos aS* toSsa-nv 
Eay.s fijpiScwSai 

So oft the surge in wat r y mountains spread 
Bexts on his hack or bursts upon his head , 

\et dauntless still the adverse flood he bmes 
And still indignant bounds above the waves 1 
* Tir d by the tides his knees relax with toil , 

Wash d from beneath him slides the slimy /soil Pops 

When Homer describes the crush of men dashed 
against a rock, he collects the most unpleasing and 
jh^rsh sopnds f 

2uv Se Svio fxapipa! pjs't exvXaxaj ton yanj 
Koirr ex $ eyxefaXo; %a[iaSis p e Stvs St youzr 

His blpody hand 

Snatch d two unhappy T of mj martial band 
And dash d like dogs against the stony floor 
The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore 

Pope 

t 

And when he would place before the ejes something 
dreadful and astonishing he makes choice of the 
strongest vowels, and the letters of most difficult ut 
tennee 

T^j 3 eirt [tty Topyu fSXoovpcuing ES’s^aywto 
Auyov SepxopEvj) tep) Sh Aei/xoj re 4»oCo; re 

Tremendous Gorgon frovvn d upon its field 

And circling terrors fill d th expressive shield Pope 

x 2 


\ 


Many 
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Many other examples Dionysius pioduees, but 
these will sufficiently show, that either he was fanci- 
ful, oi we have lost the genuine pronunciation, for I 
Know not whether, in any one of these instances, such 
similitude can be diseoveied. It seems indeed, pio- 
bable, that the veneration with which Ilomtr was 
read, produced many supposititious beauties : for 
though it is ceitain, that the sound of mail) of his 
veises'iery justly conesponds with the things ex- 
pressed, yet, when the force of his imagination, which 
gave him full possession of eveiy object, is consideied, 
together with the flexibility of bis language, of which 
the syllables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleasure, it will seem unlikely that such confor- 
mity should happen less fiequently even without 
design. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Vvgrf, who 
wrote amidst the light of ciiticism, and wdio owed so 
much of his success to art and labour, endeavoured, 
among other excellencies, to exhibit this similitude ; 
noi has he been less happy in this than in the other 
giaces of verification. This felicity of Ins numbers 
w'as, at the levival of learning, displa)ed with gieat 
elegance by Vida, in Ins Ai t of Poetry 


Hand satis est illis utumque claudeic tci sum 
Omnia j ed nxnneris vocum coticordibus aplant, 
Atque sono queecilnquc canunl inntantur, ^ aptn 
Verborum facie, £, queesito carmans ore 
Nam divcrsa opus est veluti dare tersibus ora , — 
Hie melior motuque pedum , &, permcibus ahs, 
Molle mam tacito lapsu per levia radit 
Ille autem mcm.hu>, ac mole xgnavius uigens 


Incedit, 
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Incedit iardo mohmme sulstdendo 
Ecce ahquts subit c n re b io pulchcrrumis ore 
Cm ledum inemhrts l enus omnibus ajjlat honorem 
Contra alius rudts i n/ormes ostcndit ft arlus 
Hirsutumque super cihum ac caudam smuosam 
Ingrutus visu somtu illcctabihs tpso — 

Ergo ubijam nautec spumas salts (ere ruentes 
Incubucre man videos spumare rcduclis 
Convulsum rams rostnsque struleniibus ccquor 
Tunc lon 0 e sale soxa sonant tunc A fret a imtis 
Incipiunt agitata tumcsccrc httorc Jlittlus 
1 'Hulun t rauco atquc refrarta remurmurat umla 
Adscopulos cumulo msequitur precruplus aqua morts 
Cum vero ex alto spcculatus cecritla hcrcus 
Lenut in viorem stagni placiuecque paludts 
Labitur uncta laths abics natat uncta car in i — 

I erba etiam res cxiguas an 0 usla sequuntur 
Ingentesque juiant uigentia cuncta gi ant cm 
}asta decent vultus unmanes pectoruhta 
rt ma n ni membrorum arlus magna ossa laccrliquc 
Atquc adco siquid gcritur mohmme magno 
Addc moram Sr pariicr tecum quoque verba laborent 
Segma sett quando tt multa glcba coactis 
/Sternum fran 0 cnda bulcntibus ccqnorescu cum 
Cornua iclatarum obicrttmus antennarum 
At tnora si fucrit damno properarc julcbo 
St sc forte caia cxlulcrit mala upcra terra 
Tolle moras cape suxa manu cape robora pastor 
Eerie cih flammns date tela reprlhte pcstcm 
Ipse etirn versus runt vt preccepsquc feratur 
Immenso cum preecipituns ruit Occano nox 
Aut cum perculsus grauter procumbit hit mi bos 
Cumqie cham requics rebus datur ipsa quoque ullro 
Carmina paulisper cursu cessarc v ulebis 
In medio tnlerrupta qmcntnt cum fretaponli 
Postquam aura: posttere quiesccrc proltnus tpstun 
Cernere ent mednsque mcarptis sis t ere version 
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Quid dicam, senior cum tehon mbelle sine iclu 
Invahdus jacit, ft defeciis vinbus eager 9 
Num quoque turn versus segm pariler pede languet 
Sanguis hebet, fngent effect ce in corpore vires 
Forlem autem juvenem dpceat pronmpei c in area, 
Evertisse domos, praffractaque qaadrupcdanlum 
Pectora pectoribus perrumpere, sternere times 
Ingentes, totoque ferum dare fnnera campo 

’Tis not enough his verses to complete. 

In measure nunibei, or determin’d feet 
To all, proportion’d terms he must dispense, 

And make the sound a pictuie of the sense , 

Tire correspondent words exactly frame, 

The look, the features, and the mien the same 
With rapid feet and wings, without delay. 

This swiftly flies, and smoothly skims away 
This blooms with youth and beauty m lus face, * 
And Venus breathes on ev’ry limb a grace , 

That, of rude form, his uncouth membeis shows. 
Looks horrible, and frowns with Ins rough brows , 
His monstrous tail, m many a fold and wind. 
Voluminous and vast, curls up behind , 

At once the image and the lines appeal 
Rude to the eye, and fughtful to the ear 
Lo ’ when the sailors steei the pond’rous ships. 
And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps. 
Incumbent on the main that roars around. 

Beneath the lab’ung oais the waves resound , 

The prows wide echoing thro’ the dark profound 
To the loud call each distant rock replies j 
Tost by the storm the tow’nng surges rise , 

While the hoarse ocean beats the sounding shoie. 
Dash’d from the strand, the fiymg waters roar. 
Flash at the shock, and gathering m a heap. 

The liquid mountains rise, and ovei -hang the deep 
But when blue Neptune fiom bis car suiveys. 

And calms at one regard the raging seas. 
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Stretch d like a peaceful lake the deep subsides 
And the pitch d vessel o cr the surface glides 
When things arc small the terms should still he i>o 
h or low words please us when the theme is Ion 
But when some giant horrible and grim 
Enormous in his gait and vast in e\ r> limb 
Stalks tow ring on the swelling words must rise 
In just proportion to the monster s size 
If some large weight his huge arms stmc to shore 
The rerse too labours the throng d words scarce move 
When each stiff clod beneath the pond rous plough 
Crumbles and breaks th incumber'd lines must flow 
Nor less when pilots catch the friendly gaks 
Unfurl their shrouds and hoist the wide stretch d baits 
But if the poem suffers from dcla\ 

Let the lines fly precipitate awa\ 

And when the wper issuis from the brake 
Be quick , with stones and brands and fire ittaik 
Hisrising crest and dm c the serpent back 
When night descends or stunn d by num rous strokes 
And groaning to the earth drops the s ist ox 
The line too sinks with correspondent sound 
Flat with the steer and headlong to the ground 
When the wild wascs subside and tempests cease 
And hush the roarings of the sea to peace 
So oft we see the interrupted strain 
Stopp d in the midst — and with the silent main 
Pause for a space — at last it glides a^ain 
When Pnom strains his aged arms to throw 
His unavailing j iv hn at the foe 
(His blood conge d d and cvry neiae unstrung ) 

Then with the theme complies the artful song 
Like him the solitary numbers flow 
Weak trembling melancholy stifl »nd slow 
Not so young Pyrrhus who with rapid force 
Beals dow n embattled armies in his course 
The raging youth on trembling Ihon falls 
Bums her strong gates and sh ike? her lofty walls 

1 rotokes 
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Piovokes his flying courser to the speed. 

In full caieer to charge the warlike steed - 
He piles the field with mountains of the slam , 

He pquis, he storms, he thundeis thro’ the plain, Pitt, 

Fiom the Italian gaidens Pope seems to have trans- 
mitted this flower, the growth of happiei climates, 
nto a soil less adapted to its natuie, and less favour 
ible to its increase. 

Soft is the stiain, when Zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stieam in smoother numbers flows , 

But when loud billows lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar 
When Ajax stnves some rock’s vast weight to tlnow. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow , 

Not so when su lft Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’ei th’ unbending corn, and skims along the mam 

Fiom these lines, laboured with great attention, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 
can be expected fiom the most diligent endeavouis 
aftei this lmageiy of sound. The veise intended to 
repiesent the whispei of the veinal bieeze, must be 
confessed not much to excel in softness or volubi- 
lity * and the smooth stieam luns with a peipetual 
clash of jailing consonants. The noise and tuibu- 
lence of the tonent is, indeed, distinctly imaged, 
for it requiies veiy little skill to make our language 
lough* but in these lines, which mention the effoit 
of Aljacc, there is no paiticular heaviness, obstruc- 
tion, 01 delay. The swiftness of Camilla is lather 
contiastcd than exemplified; why the veise should 

be 
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be lengthened to express speed, mil not oral) be dis 
cotered In the dactjls used for tint purpose b) the 
ancients tno short sjlhbles itcre pronounced mth 
such rupidit), ns to be equal only to one long, tin.), 
therefore, nnturnli) exhibit the act of passing through 
n long space in a short time But the Alexandrine, 
by its pause in the midst, is a tardy and stntclj inea 
sure , and the word imhendtn 0 , oul of the most slug 
gish and sloa a Inch our language affords, cannot 
much accelerate its motion 
These rules and these examples hate taught our 
present crnicks to inquire ter) studiously and mi- 
nutely into sounds and cadences It is therefore 
useful to examine mth uliat si ill the) hate pro 
ceeded, it hat disem cries they hate made , andulie 
tlier any rules can he established tthich ilia) guide ns 
hereafter in such researches 
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Numb. 93. Tuesday, February 5, 1751. 

Evpcriar quid conccdalur in illos 
Quorum riamimd tcgilur cim & atque Lahmt Juv 

More safely truth to ui g c her claim presumes. 

On names now found alone on boohs and tombs 

r| i HERE are few books on which moie time 
" is spent by young students, than on tieatises 
which deliver the characters of authors ; noi any 
which oftenei deceive the expectation of the leadei, 
or fill his mind with moie opinions which the pio- 
giess of his studies and the inciease of his knowledge 
oblige him to lesign. 

j Baillet has intioduced his collection of the deci- 
sions of the learned, by an enumeration of the pieju- 
dices which mislead the ciitick, and laise the passions 
in lebellion against the judgment. His catalogue, 
though laige, is imperfect; and who can hope to 
complete it? The beauties of wilting have been ob- 
seived to be often such as cannot in the piesent state 
of human knowledge be evinced by evidence, oi 
diawn out into demonstrations ; they are therefore 
wholly subject to the imagination, and do not force 
tlieii effects upon a mind pieoccupied by unfavour- 
able sentiments, nor oveicome the counteraction of 
a false piinciple or of stubborn partiality. 

To convince any man against his will is haid, 
but to please him against his will is justly pro- 
nounced by Dnjdcu to be above the icach of human 

abilities. 
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abilities Interest and passion Hill hold out long 
against tin, closest siege of diagrams and syllogisms, 
but they are absolutely impregnable to imagery and 
sentiment and will for ever bid defiance to tlic' 
most powerful strains of Virgil or Hamer, though 
they may giie way in time to the batteries of Euclid 
or Archimedes 

In trusting therefore to the sentence of a criticl , 
we are in danger not only from that vanity which 
exalts writer,, too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are jet to learn, from that negligence 
which sometimes steals upon the most a lgilant cau 
tion and that fallibility to which the condition of na 
ture has subjected eterj human understanding, but 
from a thousand cxtnnsiclv and accidental causts, from 
every thing which can excite Kindness or malevo 
Ience veneration or contempt 

Many of those who have determined with great 
loldness upon the various degrees of literary merit, 
may be justly suspected of having passed sentence, 
as Scncca remarks of Claudius 


Una tantum parte audita 
Scvpe el nulla 

without much knowledge of the cause before them 
for it will not easily be imagined of Langbatnc , Dor 
uc/aus or Rapin that they had very accurately per 
used all the books which they praise or censure , at 
that even if nature and learning had qualified them 
forjudges they could read forever with the atten 
tion necessary to just criticism Such performances, 
however ait not wholly without their use, for the^ 
arc edmmohly just Lchocs to the voice of fame, ind 

ti msnut 
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tiansmit tlie gcneial suffiage of mankind when they 
have no paiticular motives to suppiess it. 

Cnticks, like the icst of mankind, are very fre- 
quently misled by inteiest The bigoliy with which 
editors legard the authois whom they illustrate oi 
correct, has been geneiall) lemarked. JDn/dm was 
known to have written most of his ciitical disseita- 
tions only to lecommend the work upon which he 
then happened to be employed , and Addison is sus- 
pected to have denied the expedient-} of poetical jus- 
tice, because his own Cato was condemned to perish 
in a good cause 

Thcie are piejudices w'hich authois, not otheiwise 
weak 01 conupt, have indulged without scruple; 
and pel haps some of them arc so complicated with 
oui natuial aflections, that they cannot easih be disen- 
tangled fiom the lieatt. Scaice any can lieai with 
impaitrahty a compaiison between the wiiteis of Ins 
ow’ii and anothei countiy ; and though it cannot, I 
think, be charged equally on all nations, that they arc 
blinded until this liteiaiy patuotism, }et tlieie aie 
none that do not look upon then authois with the 
fondness of affinity, and esteem them as well foi the 
place of theii both, as foi theii knowledge or then 
wit Theie is, theiefoie, seldom much lespett due 
to compaiative criticism, when the competitor are 
of different countiies, unless the judge is oi a nation 
equally indiffeient to both. The Itahajis could not 
for a long time believe, that there u r as any learning 
beyond the mountains; and 'the French seem gene- 
1 ally peisuaded, that theie aie no wits oi leasoneis 
equal to then own I can scaicely conceive that 
if Scahgcr had not consideicd himscli as allied to 
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Fitgtl, by being born tn the same country, be would 
have found bis worl s so much supcriour to those of 
Homer or have thought the controversy north) of so 
much zeal, \ehenience and acrimony 
There is, indeed, one prejudice, and only one, by 
which it may be doubted whether it is any dishonour 
to be sometimes misguided Criticism lias so often 
given occasion to the envious and ill natured of gn 
-tifyjng their malignity, that some hue thought it 
necessary to recommend the virtue of candour with 
out restriction and to preclude all future liberty of 
censure Writers possessed with tins opinion are 
continually enforcing civility and decency, recoin 
mending to criticks the proper diffidence of them 
selves and inculcating the veneration due to cele 
brated names 

I am not of opinion that these professed enemies 
of arrogance and seventy have much more benevo 
luice or modesty than the lest of manl ind , or that 
they feel in their own hearts, any other intention 
than to distinguish themselves by their softness and 
delicacy Some are modest because they are timo 
rous and some are lavish of praise because they hope 
to be repaid 

There is indeed some tenderness due to living 
u liters, when they attach none of those truths which 
are of importance to the happiness of manl ind and 
have committed no other offence than that of be 
trayxng their own ignorance or dulness I should 
•think it cruelty to crush an insect who had provoked 
•me only by buzzing m my ear, and would not will 
mgly intei rupt the dieam of harmless stupidity, or 
destroy the jest which makes its author laugh "Vet 

I am 
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■I am far fiom thinking this tenderness universally 
necessary ; for he that writes may he considered as 
a kind of gencial challenge^ whom every one has 
a right to attack ; since he quits the common lank 
of life, steps foiward beyond the lists, and offers his 
meiit to the publiek judgment. To commence au- 
thor is to claim praise, and no man can justly aspire 
to honoui, but at the ha /a id of disgrace. 

But whate\er be decided concerning contempo- 
raries, whom he that knows the treacheiy of the hu- 
man heait, and consideis how often we gratify our 
own piide 01 envy under the appearance of contend- 
ing for elegance and pi opiict}, will find himself not 
much inclined to disturb , there can smely be no ex- 
emptions pleaded to secure them from criticism, who 
can no longei suffer by icpioach, and of whom no- 
thing now remains but then writings and their names. 
Upon these authois the cntiek is undoubted!) at full 
libei ty to exeicise the stiictest seventy, since be en- 
dangeis only his own fame, and, like A Eneas when 
be diew f bis swoid in the infernal legions, encoun- 
teis phantoms which cannot be w'ounded He may 
indeed pay some legard to established leputation ; 
but he can by that show' of ie\eience consult only 
his own secuuty, for all other motives aie now’ at an 
end. 

The faults of a vviitei of acknowledged excellence 
aie moie dangeious, because the influence of his ex- 
ample is more extensive; and the interest of learning 
aequiies that they should be discoveied and stigma- 
tized, before they have the sanction of antiquity con- 
ferred upon them, and become precedents of indispu- 
table authority. 


It 
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; It has, indeed, been advanced by Addison , as one 
of? the characters ticks of a true cntick that he (points 
out beauties rather than faults But it is rather na- 
tural to a m-m, of learning and genius to apply himself 
chiefly to the study of writers who have more beauties 
than faults to be displayed for the duty of criticism 
is neither to depreciate, nor dignify iby partial repre 
sentations but to hold out the light of leason, what 
pier it may discover and to promulgate the deter- 
minations of truth, whatever she shall dictate 
j i 


Numb Saturday, Tcbuuny 9, 1751 

Bonus alque Jtdus 
Judex — per o bstantes catenas 

Explicml sua it clor anna Hon 

i Perpetual magistrate is lie 

Who keeps strict justice full in sight 
Who bids the crowd at awful distance gaze 
And virtue s arms victoriously displajs Francis 

r B ^HE resemblance of poetick numbers to the sub 
*•“- ject which they mention or describe, may be 
considered as general or particular , as consisting m 
the flow and structure of a whole passage taken to 
gether, or as comprised in the sound of some empha- 
tical and descriptive words or in the cadence and har 
mony of single verses 

The general resemblance of the sound to the sense 
is to be found in every language which admits of 

poetr) , 
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poetry, in eveiy autlroi whose foice of fancy enables 
him to impress images strongly on his own mind, and 
whose choice and variety of language leadily sup- 
ply him with just representations. To such a writer 
it is natural to change his measure with his subject, 
even without any effoit of the understanding, or in- 
tervention of the judgment. To revolve jollity and 
miith necessaiily tunes the voice of a poet to gay 
and sprightly notes, as it hies his eye with vivacity; 
and reflection on gloomy situations and disastrous 
events, will sadden his numbeis, as it will cloud his 
countenance. But in such passages theie is only 
the similitude of pleasure to pleasure, and of giief 
to giief, without any immediate application to parti- 
cular images. The same flow of joyous verification 
will celebi ate the jollity of marriage, and the exulta- 
tion of triumph : and the same languor of melody 
will suit the complaints of an absent lover, as of a 
conqueied king. 

It is scarcely to be doubted, that on many occa- 
sions we make the musick which u r e imagine our- 
selves to heai, that we modulate the poem by our 
own disposition, and ascube to the numbeis the ef- 
fects of the sense We may obseive in life, that it 
is not easy to dehvei a pleasing message in an un- 
pleasing mannei, and that w r e leadily associate beauty 
and defoimity with those whom foi any leason we 
love or hate. Yet it rvould be too daiing to declaie 
that all the celebi ated adaptations of harmony are chi- 
merical ; that Homer had no extraordinary attention 
to the melody of his veise when he descnbed a nup- 
tial festivity, 


Nuf iQcc; 
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Here sicred pomp and gennl feast delight 
And solemn dance and livmcne d ntc , 

Along the street the new made brides ore led 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed 
The youtliful dancers in n circle bound 
To the soft flute end cittern s silver sound Torr 


that T^ida was merely fanciful, alien lie supposed 
T-^irgil endeavouring to represent by uncommon 
sweetness of numbers the adventitious beauty of 
sE?tca': 


Os humerosque Deo smiths nnnque ipse tlccoram 
Casanem rato geitUrtx lumcnqucjurcntic 
1 urpuratm f< lalos ocuhs ajfldral honor es 

The Trojan chief appear d in open sight 
August in visage and serene!) bright 
His mother goddess with her hands divine, 

Had formd his curling locks and made las temples slime , 

And giv n his rolling eyes n sparkling grace 

And breath d a youthful vigour on his face Dm prv 

or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the liar 
mony nliicli lie mentions 


Fountains * and ye tint warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs * warbling tune las prase 

That Milton understood the force of sounds well 
adjusted, and knew the compass and variety of the 
ancient measures, cannot be doubted, since lie was 
both a musician and a cntick, but he seems to lnve 
considered these conformities of cadence, as either 
not often attainable in our language, or as petty 
v ol ir l excel 
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excellencies unworthy of his ambition : for it will 
not he found that he has always assigned the same 
cast of numbers to the same objects. He has given 
in tuo passages veiy minute desciiptions of angelick 
beauty; but though the images aie nearly the same, 
the numbers will be found upon comparison very 
diffei ent : 

And now a stripling cheiub he appears. 

Not of the prime, yet sucli as in his face 
Youth smil’d celestial, and to cv’rj limb 
Suitable grace diffus'd, so well he feign'd , 

Under a coronet Ins flowing hair 

In curls on either cheek ■play'd wings he uorc 

Of many a colour d plume, sprinkled tilth gold. 

Some of the lines of this description are lemarlcably 
defective in harmony, and therefore by no means 
coi respondent with that symmetrical elegance and 
easy grace which they aie intended to exhibit. The 
failuie, howevei, is fully compensated by the re- 
presentation of Raphael , which equally delights the 
ear and imagination : 

A seraph wing’d six wings he wore to shade 
His lineaments divine , the pan that clad 
Each shoulder broad, came mantling o’ei his breast 
With legal ornament the middle pair 
Girt like a starry /one lus waist, and round 
Skuted lus loins and thighs, with downy gold. 

And colours dipp’d m heav’n the third lus feet 
Shadow’d ftorn eitliei heel with feather’d mail, 

Sky-tmctui’d grain ' like Maia's son he stood. 

And shook his plumes, that heav’nly fiagrance fill’d 
The circuit wide — 


The 
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The adumbration of particular and distinct images 
by an exact and perceptible resemblance of sound, 
is sometimes studied, and sometimes casual Every 
language has many words formed in imitation of the 
noises which they signify Such are Stridor, Halo , 
and Beatus, in Latin and in English to growl , to 
buzz to hiss 3nd to jar Words of this I md give to 
a verse the proper similitude of sound without much 
labour of the writer, and such happiness is therefore 
to be attributed rather to fortune than shill , j et they 
are sometimes combined with great propriety, and 
undeniably contribute to enforce the impression of 
the idea We hear the passing arrow in this line 6f 
Virgil 


Et fugit horrcndum ttndens clapsa STgitta 

Th impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing Pope 

and the creaking of hell gates, m the description by 
A Tilton , 


Open II) 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
Tli infernal doors , and on their lunges grate 
Harsh thunder 

But many beauties of this Kind which the mo 
derns, and perhaps the ancients, have observed, seem 
to be the product of blind reverence acting upon 
fancy Dionysius lnhiself tells us, that the sound of 
Homer s verses sometimes exhibits the idea of corpo 
real bulk is not this a discoveiy nearly approach 
mg to that of the blind man, who after long inquiry 
into the nature of the scarlet colour, found that it 
l 2 represented 
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represented nothing so much as the clangour of a 
trumpet ? The lepiesentative powei of poetick har- 
mony consists of sound and measme ; of the foice 
of the syllables singly considered, and of the time in 
which they aie pronounced. Sound can lesemble no- 
thing but sound, and time can measure nothing but 
motion and duiation. 

The ciiticks, however, have struck out other simili- 
tudes ; noi is there any irregularity of numbers ivhich 
credulous admiration cannot discovei to be eminently 
beautiful. Thus the propiiety of each of these lines 
has been celebrated by wi iters whose opinion the world 
has leason to regaid : 


Fertitur interca ccclum , 8, ruit oceano nox 

Meantime the rapid heav’ns rowl’d down the light. 

And on the shaded ocean rush’d the night Dryden. 

Stermtur, exanvmsque tremens procumht humi bos — 

Down diops the beast, noi needs a second wound ; 

But sprawls in pangs of death, and spurns the ground 

Dryden. 


Parturiuni montes, nascetur ndicnlus mus 
The mountains labour, and a mouse is born 

Roscommon. 

/ 

If all these observations aie just, theie must be some 
remaikable confoimity between the sudden succes- 
sion of night to day, the fall of an ox under a blow, 
and the birth of a mouse from a mountain ; since 
we aie told of all these images, that they aie very 
stiongly iiiipiessed by the same foim and termination 
of the veise. 


We 
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Wc maj, Iiouc\cr, without gning vn) to cnthusi- 
nsm, admit tint some beauties of this hind tin} be 
produced A sudden stop at nn unusual •») liable ini) 
image the cessation of action, or the pause of dis 
course, and Afifion has scrj hnppil) imitated the re 
petitions of an echo 


I fled md cried otiirfrttlA 
Hell trembled at the hidrou* name nnd ii^hd 
From all her cam nnd Inct rcvjundcd dr ith 


TIic measure of tune in pronouncing m3) betarie-d 
sons \crj strong!) to represent, not on!) the inodes of 
catcrnal motion, but tin. quick or slou succtssion of 
idea*, nnd consequent!) tlie passions of llic mind 
Tins at least nas the potter of the spoudnick nnd dac 
t) lick lnrmon), but our language can rt tell no enn 
nent dn ersitics of sound We enn indeed sometimes, 
by encumbering nnd retarding the- lint, show the dif 
ficult) of n progress made b) strong efforts nml tilth 
frequent interruptions, or mark a slow and beai) mo 
tion Thus Milton lias imaged the toil or iaton 
struggling through chaos , 

So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Movd on with difficulty nml labour he — 

thus he has described the let lathans or nb ties , 

It allowing unwieldy, enormous in their gmt 

But lie lias at other times neglected such reprcseiila 
tions, ns may be obseried m the volubility nnd lent) 
of these lines, which eapress nn action lardy nnd re 
luetant 


Descent 
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Descent and fall 

To us is advcise Who but felt of late. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep. 

With what confusion and laborious flight 
- We sunk thus low 5 Th’ ascent is easy then 

In another place, he describes the gentle glide of 
ebbing wateis in a line lemaikably rough and halting ; 

Tripping ebb , that stole 

With soft foot tow’rds the deep, who now had stopp’d 
His sluices 

It is not, indeed, to be expected, that the sound 
should always assist the meaning, but it ought nevei 
to counteiact it ; and therefoie Milton has here cer- 
tainly committed a fault like that of the player, who 
looked on the eaith when he imploied the heavens, 
and to the heavens when he addiessed the eaith. 

Those who are determined to find in Milton an as- 
semblage of all the excellencies which have ennobled 
all othci poets, will peibaps be offended that I do not 
celebiate his verification in higher tei ms; foi there 
aie leadeis who discovei that in this ptfssage, 

So stretch’d out huge m length the arch fiend lay, 

a long foim is desciibed in a long line , but the tiuth 
is, that length of body is only mentioned in a sloiu 
line, to which it ha6 only the lesemblance of time to 
space, of an liom to a maypole 

The same turn of ingenuity might peiform wonders 
upon the descuption of the ark : 

Then fiom the mountains hewing timber tall. 

Began to build a vessel of huge bulk , 

Measur’d by cubit, length, and bieadth, and height. 


In 
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In these lines the poet apparently designs to fix the 
attention upon bulk, but this is effected by the cnu 
mention, not by the measure, for uhat analogy can 
there be between modulations of sound, and corpo- 
real dimensions 5 

Mtlton indeed seems only to hate regarded this 
species of embellishment so far as not to reject it 
when it cainc unsought , which would often happen 
to a mind so rigorous, employed upon a subject so 
various and extensive He had, indeed, a greater 
and a nobler work to perform , a single sentiment of 
moral or religious truth, a single image of life or 
nature, would have been cheaply lost for a thousand 
echoes of the cadence to the sense and lie who had 
undertaken to vmtitcalc the ways of God to man, might 
have been accused of neglecting Ins cause, had lie 
lavished much of Ins attention upon syllables mil 
sounds 
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Numb. 95. Tuesday, February 12, 1751. 

Parcus Dcorum cultor, S, infrcqucns, 

Insamentis dim sapiential 
Consnllus crro , nunc ictrorsum 
Vela dare , atquc itcrarc cnrsus 

Cogor rchctos • ' Hon. 

A fugitne from lieav’n and piayci, 

I mock’d at all religious fear. 

Deep scienc’d in the mn/y lore 
Of mad philosophy , but now 
Hoist sail, and bach my voyage plow 
To that blest harbour which 1 left befoie. Francis 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

rg MiERE aie many diseases both of the body 
* and mind, which it is far easiei to prevent than 
to cure, and therefoie I hope you will think me em- 
ployed in an office not useless eithei to learning or 
viitue, if I desciibe the symptoms of an intellectual 
malady, which, though at liist it seizes only the pas- 
sions, will, if not speedily lemedied, infect the leason, 
and, from blasting the blossoms of knowledge, pro- 
ceed in time to canker the loot. 

I was boin in the house of discord. My parents 
weie of unsuitable ages, contraiy tempers, and dif- 
ferent religions, and therefoie employed the spirit 
and acuteness which natuie had veiy liberally be- 
stowed upon both, in houily disputes, and incessant 

conti ivances 
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contrivances to detect etch other in the wrong, so 
tint from the first exertions of reason I was bred a 
disputant, trained up in all the arts of domestich so 
phistry, initiated in a thousand low stratagems, nimble 
shifts, and sly concealments , versed in all the turns 
of altercation, and acquainted with the whole disci- 
pline of fending and proving 

It was necessarily my care to .preserve the hind 
ness of both the controvertists and theiefore I had 
very early formed the habit of suspending my judg- 
ment, of healing arguments ivath indifference, in 
dining as occasion required to either side, and of 
holding myself undetermined betneen them till I knew 
for nhat opinion I might conveniently declare 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the shill of dis- 
putatioh , and, as lie naturally love the arts in which 
we believe ourselves to excel, I did not let my abili- 
ties lie useless, nor suffer my dexterity to be lost 
for want of practice I engaged in perpetual wrangles 
With my school fellows, and was never to be convinced 
or repressed by any other arguments than blows, by 
which my antagonists commonly determined the con 
troversy, as I was, like the Roman orator, much more 
eminent for eloquence than courage 

At the university I found my {iredominant ambi 
tion completely gratified by the study of logick I im 
pressed upon my memory a thousand axioms, and ten 
thousanddistmctionS,practisedeveryformof syllogism, 
passed all my days in the schools of disputation, and 
slept every night with Smiglecius * on my pillow 

* A Polish writer whose Lc-icl. was formerly held in great 
estimation in this country, as well as on the continent C 

You 
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You will not doubt but such a genius was soon 
raised to eminence by such application : I was cele- 
brated in my thii d year foi the most artful opponent 
that the university could boast, and became the ter- 
ioui and envy of all the candidates for philosophical 
reputation. 

My lenown, indeed, was not puichased but at the 
price of all my time and all my studies. I never 
spoke but to contradict, nor declaimed but in de- 
fence of a position universally acknowledged to be 
false, and theiefoie worthy, in my opinion, to be 
adorned with all the colours of false representation, 
and stiengthened with all the art of fallacious sub- 
tilty. 

My father, who had no other wish than to see his 
son richer than himself, easily concluded that I should 
distinguish myself among the professois of the law ; 
and therefoie, when I had taken my first degiee, 
dispatched me to the Temple with a paternal ad- 
monition, that I should never suffer myself to feel 
shame, foi nothing but modesty could letaid my 
foi tune. 

Vitiated, ignoiant, and heady as I was, I had 
not yet lost my leveience foi viitue, and theiefoie 
could not leceive such dictates without honour ; but 
howevei was pleased with his deteimination of my 
couise of life, because he placed me in the way that 
leads soonest from the piesciibed walks of discipline 
and education, to the open fields of hbeity and 
choice. 

I was now in the place vvheie evciy one catches 
the contagion of vanity, and soon began to distil^- 
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guish myself by soplnsms and paradoxes I declared 
war against all received opinions and established rules, 
and levelled my batteries particularly against those 
universal principles which had stood unshaken in all 
the vicissitudes of literature, and are considered as the 
imiolable temples of truth, or the impregnable bul 
works of science 

I applied mjself chiefly to those parts of learning 
which have filled the world with doubt and perplexity, 
and could readily produce all the arguments relating 
to matter and motion, time and space, identity and 
infinity 

I was equally able and equally willing to maintain 
the system of Newton or Descartes , and favoured oc 
casionally the hypothesis of Ptolemy, or that of Coper 
turns I sometimes exalted vegetables to sense, and 
sometimes degraded animals to mechanism 

Nor was I less inclined to weaken the credit of 
history, or perplex the doctrines of polity I was 
always of the party which l heard the company con 
demn 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue with 
great copiousness upon the advantages of absolute mo 
narchy, the secrecy of its counsels, and the expedi 
tion of its measures , and often celebrated the bless 
mgs, produced by the extinction of parties, and pre 
elusion of debates 

Among the assertors of regal authority, I never 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of universal liberty, the comiption of 
courts, and the folly of voluntary submission to those 
lyhom nature lias levelled with our elves 


I knew 
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I knew the defects of eveiy scheme of government, 
and the inconveniencies of eveiy law* I sometimes 
showed how much the condition of mankind would 
be impioved, by bieaking the world into petty sove- 
reignties, and sometimes displayed the felicity and 
peace which univeisal monarchy would diffuse ovei 
the earth. 

To eveiy acknowledged fact I found innumerable 
objections; for it was my lule, to judge of history 
only by absti acted probability, and theiefoie I 
made no sciuple of bidding defiance to testimony. 
I have more than once questioned the existence of 
Alexander the Great ; and having demonstrated the 
folly of erecting edifices like the pyiamids of Egypt, 
I fiequently hinted my suspicion that the world had 
been long deceived, and that they were to be found 
only in the nanatives of tiavellers. 

It had been happy for me could I have confined 
my scepticism to historical controversies, and phi- 
losophical disquisitions; but having now violated 
my leason, and accustomed myself to inquire not 
aftei proofs, but objections, I had peiplexed truth 
with falsehood, till my ideas were confused, my 
judgment embarrassed, and my intellects distoited. 
The habit of consideiing eveiy pioposition as alike 
unceitain, left me no test by which any tenet could 
be tried ; every opinion presented both sides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to opeiate 
upon my own mind in more important inquiries. 
It was at last the spoit of my vanity to weaken the 
obligations of moral duty, and efface the distinctions 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the sense of 

conviction, 
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conviction, and abandoned mj heart to the flnctna 
tions of uncertaintv, without anchor and nithout 
compass, nathout satisfaction of curiosity, or pence 
of conscience, nithout principles of reason, or mo 
lives of action 

Such is the hazard of repressing the first pcrccp 
tions of truth, of spreading for diversion the snare, 
of sophistry, and engaging reason against its own dc 
terminations 

The disproportions of absurdity groit less and less 
visible, as ne are reconciled bj degrees to the defor- 
mity of a mistress , and falsehood by long use, is 
assimilated to the mind, as poison to the body 

I had soon the mortification of seeing my con 
versation courted only by the ignorant or inched, 
by either boys uho acre enchanted by noiclly, or 
wretches, ivlio having long disobey cd virtue and rea 
son, were now desirous of my assistance to dethrone 
them 

Thus alarmed, I shuddered at my oivn corrup 
tion, and that pnde by which I bnd been seduced 
contributed to reclaim me I was i caiy of con 
tinual irresolution, and a perpetual equipoise of the 
mind and ashamed of being the favourite of those 
who were scorned and shunned by the rest of man 
hind 

I therefore retired from all temptation to dispute, 
prescribed a new regimen to my understanding, 
and resolved, instead of rejecting all established opi 
mons which I could not prove, to tolerate though 
not adopt all which I could not confute I forbore 
to heat my imagination with needless controversies, 
to discuss questions confessedly uncertun, nnd re 

framed 
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fiained steadily from gratifying my vanity by the sup- 
port of falsehood. 

By this method I am at length recovered fiom my 
aigumental delirium, and find myself in the state of 
one awakened from the confusion and tumult of a 
feveiish dieam. I lejoice in the new possession of 
evidence and leality, and step on fiom truth to truth 
with confidence and quiet. 

I am, SIR, See . 

Pertinax. 


Numb. 96. Saturday, Feb? nary 16, 1751 


Quod si Platoms mum personat verum, 

Quocl quisque discit , vnmemor recordctlur Bom ius 

Truth m Platomck ornaments bedeck’d 
Inforc’d we love, unheeding recollect. 

■ T is lepoited of the Persians, by an ancient 
* writer, that the sum of their education consisted 
in teaching youth to ride , to shoot with the how , and 
to speak truth. 

The bow and the horse were easily mastered, but 
it would have been happy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
pieseivatives a Persian mind was secured against the 
temptations to falsehood. 

Theie aie, indeed, in the piesent corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forsake truth ; the 
need of palliating our own faults, and the convenience 

of 
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of imposing on the ignorance or credulity of others, 
so frequently occur, so miny inimedmte culs arc 
to be avoided, and so man) present gratifications 
obtained, by craft and delusion, that eery few of those 
who are much entangled in life, lme spirit and con 
stancy sufficient to support them m the steady prac 
tice of open veracity 

In order that all men may be taught to speak 
truth, it is necessary that all likewise should learn to 
hear it, for no species of falsehood is more frequent 
than flatter), to which the coward is betrayed by 
fear, the dependent b) interest, and the friend by 
tenderness Those who are neither servile nor timo 
rous, are yet desirous to bestow pleasure , and while 
unjust demands of praise continue to he made, there 
will always be some whom hope, fear, or 1 liidncss, 
will dispose to pay them 

1 The guilt of falsehood is very widely extended, and 
many whom their conscience can scarcely charge 
with stooping to a he, have vitiated the morals of 
others by their vanity, and patronized the vice which 
they believe themselves to abhor 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
sake , it is generally unpleasing, because contrary to 
our wishes and opposite to our practice , and as our 
attention naturally follows our interest, we hear un 
willingly what we are afraid to know, and soon for 
get what we have no inclination to impress upon our 
'memories 

For this reason many arts of instruction have been 
invented by which the reluctance against tiutli may 
be overcome, and asphysick is given to children in 

confections. 
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confections, precepts have been hidden under a thou- 
sand appearances, that mankind may be biibed by 
pleasuie to escape destruction. 

While the woild was yet in its infancy. Truth 
came among moitals from above, and Falsehood 
from below. Truth was the daughter of Jupiter 
and Wisdom; Falsehood was the progeny of 
Folly implegnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to seize the dominion of the 
new creation ; and, as their enmity and theii force 
were well known to the celestials, all the eyes of 
heaven weie turned upon the contest. 

Truth seemed conscious of supeiiour power and 
juster claim, and therefore came on towering and 
majestick, unassisted and alone ; Reason indeed al- 
ways attended her, but appeared her followei, lather 
than companion. Her maich was slow and stately, 
but her motion was perpetually piogressive, and when 
once she had grounded hei foot, neither gods nor men 
could foice hei to xetiie. 

Falsehood always endeavouied to copy the mien 
and attitudes of Truth, and was very successful in 
the arts of mimickiy. She was sui rounded; ani- 
mated, and supported, by innumeiable legions of ap- 
petites and passions, but, like other feeble com- 
manders, was obliged often to leceive law fiom liei 
allies. Her motions weie sudden, inegular, and 
• violent ; for she had no steadiness nor constancy. 
She often gained conquests by hasty incursions, which 
she nevei hoped to keep by hei own stiength, but 
maintained by the help of the passions, whom she 
generally found lesolute and faithful. 


It 
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It sometimes happened that the antagonists met in 
full opposition In these encounters. Falsehood al 
ways invested her head with clouds, and commanded 
Fraud to place ambushes about her In her left 
h ind she bore the shield of Impudence and the 
quiver of Sophistry r ittled on her shoulder All 
the Passions attended at her call , Vanitv clapped 
her wings before, and Obstin vcy supported her be- 
hind Tlius guarded and assisted, she sometimes ad 
vinced against Truth, and sometimes watted the it 
tack , but always endeavoured to skirmish at n di 
stance, perpetually shifted her ground, and let fly her 
arrows in different directions , for she certainly found 
that her strength failed, whenever the eye of Truth 
darted full upon her 

Truth had the awful aspect though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu- 
ance of the contest brought them near^o one an 
other. Falsehood let the arms of Sophistry fall 
from her grasp, and holding up the shield of Impu- 
dence with both her hands, sheltered herself amongst 
the passions 

Truth, though she was often woundtd, always 
recovered in a short tune, but it was common 
for the slightest hurt, received by Falsehood, to 
spread its malignity to the neighbouring parts, and 
to burst open again when it seemed to have been 
cured 

Falsehood, m a short time, found by experience 
that her supeuoiity consisted only in the celerity of 
her course, and the changes of her posture She 
therefore ordered Suspicion to beat the ground be 
fore her, and avoided with gieat care to cross the 

\ol n m way 
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way of Truth, who, as she never varied her point, 
hut moved constantly upon the same line, was easily 
escaped by the oblique and desultoiy movements, the 
quick retieats, and active doubles which Falsehood 
always piactised, when the enemy began to raise ter- 
ioui by hei appioach. 

By this pioceduie Falsehood eveiy hour en- 
croached upon the woild, and extended liei empiie 
through all climes and legions. Wheievei she cai- 
ried hei victoiies she left the Passtons in full autho- 
rity behind liei ; who were so well pleased with com- 
mand, that they held out with great obstinacy when 
Truth came to seize theii posts, and nevei failed to 
letaul hei progress, though they could not always stop 
it : They yielded at last with great leluctance, fiequent 
rallies, and sullen submission ; and always inclined to 
revolt when Truth ceased to awe them by her imme- 
diate piesence. 

Truth, who, when she first descended fiom the 
heavenly palaces, expected to have been received by 
univeisal acclamation, cherished with kindness, heaid 
with obedience, and invited to spiead her influence 
fiom piovince to piovince, now found, that wbeie- 
ever she came, she must foice her passage. Eveiy 
intellect was piecluded by Prejudice, and eveiy 
heait preoccupied by Passion. She indeed advanced, 
but she advanced slowly ; and often lost the conquests 
which she left behind hei, by sudden insui lections of 
the appetites, that shook off theii allegiance, andianged 
themselves again undei the bannei of her enemy. 

Truth, howevei, did not grow weaker by the 
struggle, foi hei vigour was unconquerable ; yet she 
was piovoked to see hei self thus baffled and impeded 
i by 
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by an enemy, whom she looked on with contempt, 
and who had no advantage but such as she owed to 
inconstancy, weakness, and artifice She therefore, 
in the anger of disappointment, called upon her father 
Jupiter to re establish her in the skies, and leave, 
mankind to the disorder and misery which they de- 
sen ed by submitting willingly to the usurpation of 
Fajsehood 

Jupiter compassionated the world too much to 
grant her request, yet was willing to ease her labours 
and mitigate her vexation He commanded her to 
consult the Muses by what methods she might ob 
tain an easier reception, and reign without the toil of 
incessant war It was then discmered, that she ob 
structed her owm progress by the seventy of her a pect, 
and the solemnity of her dictates , and that men 
would never willingly admit her, till they ceased to 
fear her, since, by giving themselves up to False- 
hood, they seldom made any sacnfice of their case or 
pleasure because she tool the shape that was most en 
gaging, and always suffered herself to be dressed and 
painted by Desire The Muses wove, in the loom 
of Pallas , a loose and changeable robe, hie that in 
which Falsehood captivated her admirers , with this 
they invested Truth, and named her Fiction She 
now went out gain to conquer with more success , for 
when she demanded entrance of the Passions they 
often mistook her for Falsehood and delivered up 
their charge but when she had once taken possession 
she was soon disrobed by Reason, and shone out, in 
her original form, with native effulgence and resist 
less dignity 
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Numb. 97 . Tuesday, February 19 , 1753 . 

Fcccunda culpcc secula niiplws 
Pnmum inqumatcre, 8$ genus , £ damos, 

Hocfontc derivata clades 

Inpatnam populumquejlurit. Hon 

Fruitful of cnmes, this age first stain’d 
Their hapless offspring, and profan’d 
The nuptial bed , from whence the v. oes. 

Which vauous and unnumbei’d rose 
From this polluted fountain head. 

O’er Rome and o’ei the nations spread. Fa w’Cis. 

t a rHE leadei is indebted for this day’s enteitain- 
ment to an author from whom the age has re- 
ceived greater favours, who has enlaiged the know- 
ledge of human nature, and taught the passions to 
move at the command of viitue. 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

TXTHEN the Spectator was first published in 
* * single papers, it gave me so much pleasure, 
that it is one of the favouiite amusements of my age 
to recollect it ; and when I reflect on the foibles of 
those times, as desciibed in that useful woik, and 
compare them with the vices now leigning among 
us, I cannot but wish that you would oftener take 
cognizance of the manners of the better half of the 
human species, that, if your pieeepts and obseivations 

' be 
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be carried down to posterity, the SrECTATOits may 
show to the rising generation what were the fashion 
able follies of their grandmothers, the RAMBiERof 
their mothers, and that from both they may draw in 
struction and warning 

When I read those Spectators which took no 
tiee of the misbehauour of young women at church, 
by winch they vainly hope to attract admirers, I used 
to pronounce such forward young women Seekers, 
in order to distinguish them by a mark of infamy 
from those who had patience and decency to stay till 
they were sought 

But I haie hied to see such a change in the man 
ners of women, that I would now be willing to com 
pound with them for that name, although I then 
thought it disgraceful enough, if they would dcsenc 
no worse, since now they are too generally given tip 
to negligence of domestic^ business, to idle amuse 
mcnts, and to w iclted racl cts, without any settled 
view at all hut of squandering tunc 

In the tune of the Spectator, excepting some 
tunes an appearance in the ring sometimes at a good 
and chosen play, sometimes on a visit at the house of 
a grave relation, the young ladies contented them 
selves to he found employed m domestic!- duties , for 
then routs, drums, halls, assemblies, and such like 
markets for women, were not known 

Modesty and diffidence, gentleness and meekness, 
were looked upon as the appropnate virtues and cha 
ractenstick graces of the sex And if a forw ard spirit 
pushed itself into notice, it was exposed in print as it 
descried 
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The chinches were almost the only places wheie 
single women were to be seen by sti angers. Men 
went thither expecting to see them, and perhaps too 
much for that only pui pose. 

But some good often resulted, however impioper 
might be their motives. Both sexes weie in the way 
of their duty. The man must be abandoned indeed, 
who loves not goodness in anothei ; nor were the 
young fellows of that age so wholly lost to a sense of 
light, as piide and conceit have since made them 
affect to be. When therefore they saw a fail -one 
whose decent behaviour and cheerful piety showed 
liei earnest in hei fiist duties, they had the less doubt, 
judging politically only, that she would have a con- 
scientious regard to hei second. 

With what aidour have I seen watched for, the 
rising of a kneeling beauty ; and what additional 
chaims has devotion given to liei lecommunicated 
features ! 

The men weie often the bettei for what they heaid. 
Even a Saul was once found piophesying among the 
prophets whom he had set out to destioy. To a man 
thus put into good liumoui by a pleasing object, le- 
ligion itself looked moie amiable. The men seekers 
of the Spectator’s time loved the holy place foi the 
object’s sake, and loved the object for her suitable 
behaviour in it. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of such good piinciples 
must be addiessed only by the man who at least made 
a show of good piinciples, whethei his heait was yet 
quite right or not. 


Nor 
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Nor did the young ladys behaviour, at any time 
of the sen ice, lessen this reverence Her ejts were 
her own, her ears the preachers Women are al 
nays most obsened when they seem themsches least 
to obsene, or to la) out for observation The e) e 
of a respectful lover loves rather to receive confidence 
from the withdrawn eye of the fair one than to find 
itself obliged to retreat 

When a young gentlemans affection was thus 
laudably engaged, he pursued its natural dictates , 
I eeping then was a rare, at least a secret and scan- 
dalous vice, and a wife was tlu. summit of his 
wishes Rejection was now dreaded, and pre 
engagement apprehended A woman whom he loved, 
he was ready to think nnist be admired by all the 
world His fears, his uncertainties, increased his 
love 

Every mquir) he made into the lady s domestick 
excellence, vv Inch, v when a wife is to be chosen, 
will surely not be neglected, confirmed bun in his 
choice He opens his heart to a common friend, 
and honestly discovers the state of his fortune His 
friend applies to those of the )oung lady, whose pa 
rents if they approve his proposals, disclose them to 
their daughter 

She perhaps is not an absolute stranger to the pas 
ston of the young gentleman His ejes, his assidui 
ties, lus constant attendance at a church, vvliithei till 
of late, he used seldom to come, and a thousand little 
observances that he paid her, had very probably first 
forced her to regard, and then inclined her to favour 
him 


That 
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That a young lady should be in love, and the love 
of the young gentleman undeclared, is an heteiodoxy 
which piudence, and even policy, must not allow. 
But, thus applied to, she is all resignation to her 
parents. Chaiming resignation, which inclination op- 
poses not. 

Her lelations applaud her for her duty: fiiends 
meet; points aie adjusted; delightful pertuibations, 
and hopes, and a few Iovei’s fears, fill up the tedious 
space till an inteiview is gianted ; for the young lady 
had not made herself cheap at publick places. 

The time of interview ariives. She is modestly 
leserved; he is not confident. He declares his pas- 
sion ; the consciousness of her own worth, and his 
application to her paien ts, take from her any doubt 
of his sincerity ; and she owns herself obliged to 
him for his good opinion. The inquiries of her 
friends into his character, have taught her that his 
good opinion deserved to be valued . 

She tacitly allows of his futiue visits; he renews 
them ; the legard of each foi the other is confirmed ; 
and when he pi esses for the favoui of her hand, he 
receives a declaiation of an ^entiie acquiescence with 
her duty, and a modest acknowledgment of esteem 
foi him. 

He applies to her parents theiefore foi a neai day,* 
and thinks himself under obligation to them for the 
cheeiful and affectionate mannei with which they re- 
ceive his agreeable application. 

< With this prospect of future happiness, the mar- 
riage is celebrated. Giatulations poui in fiom 
every quarter. Paients and relations on both sides, 

hi ought 
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brought acquainted in the course ol the courtship, can 
rccene the hupp) couple with countenances illumined, 
and jojful hearts 

The brothers, the sisters, the friends of one fund), 
arc the brothers, the sisters, the friends of the other 
Their two families, thus made one, arc the world to 
the joung couple 

Their home is the place of their principal delight, 
ror do the) eier occasional!) quit it hut the) find tilt 
pleasure of returning to it augmented in propor'ion 
to the time of their absence from it 

O Mr Rambler' forgne the tolkatncncss of an 
old man ' Wien I courted nnd married ill) Lalitta, 
then a blooming beaut), eicry thing passed just so * 
But lioiv is the cose now p The ladiLS, maidens wises, 
and widows, are engrossed by places of open resort 
and general entertainment, svhich fill eser) quarter 
of the metropolis, and being constnntl) frequented, 
male home irksome Breakfasting places, dming- 
places, routs, drums, concerts, balls plnjs operas, 
masquerades for the cictimg, and cien for all night, , 
and Intel), public! sales of the goods of broken 
housekeepers, which the general dissoluteness of mail 
ners has contributed to make \cr) frequent, come m 
as another seasonable relief to these modern time 
killers 

In the summer there arc in eicry countr) town as 
semhhes, 7uniitdge,Bnth Cheltenham, Seal borough 
What expense of dress and equipage is required to 
qualify the frequenters for such emulous appearance' 

By the natural infection of example, the lowest 
people have places of sixpcnnj resort and gaming 
tables for pence Thus senanls arc now induced to 

fi md 
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fiaud and dishonesty, to suppoit extiavagance, and 
supply theii losses. 

As to the ladies who frequent those publick places, 
they aie not ashamed to show theii faces wheievei 
men dare go, noi blush to tiy who shall staie most 
impudently, 01 who shall laugh loudest on the publick 
walks. 

The men who would make good husbands, if they 
visit those places, aie flighted at wedlock, and re- 
solve to live single, except they aie bought at a very 
high pi ice. They can be spectatois of all that passes, 
and, if they please, moie than spectators, at the ex- 
pense of others. The companion of an evening, and 
the companion foi life, requite veiy diffeient quali- 
fications. 

Two thousand pounds in the last age, with a do- 
mestick wife, would go furthei than ten thousand in 
this. Yet settlements are expected, that often, to a 
meicantile man especially, sink a foi tune into useless- 
ness ; and pin-money is stipulated for, which makes 
a wife independent, and destioys love, by putting it 
out of a man’s powei to lay any obligation upon hei, 
that might engage gratitude, and kindle affection. 
When to all this the card-tables aie added, how can a 
prudent man think of mairying? 

And when the worthy men know not where to find 
wives, must not the sex be left to the foplings, the 
coxcombs, the libertines of the age, whom they help 
to make such ? And need even these wretches mairy 
to enjoy the conversation of those who rendei theii 
company so cheap ? 

And what, aftei all, is the benefit which the gay 
coquette obtains by liei flutteis ? As she is appioach- 

ahle 
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able by ever} man without requiring, I will not say 
incense or adoration, but even common complaisance, 
every fop treats her as upon the level, lool s upon her 
light airs as invitations, and is on the watch to tal c 
the advantage she has companions indeed, but no 
lovers, for love is respectful and timorous, and 
where, among all her followers, will she find a hus 
band ? 

Set, dear Sir, before the } outhful, the gay, the 
inconsiderate, the contempt as well as the danger 
to which they are exposed At one time or other, 
women, not utterly thoughtless vv ill be convinced of 
the justice of }our censure, and the chanty of jour 
instruction 

But should jour expostulations and reproofs have 
no effect upon those who are far gone in f lsliionable 
foil} they ma} be retailed from their mouths to their 
nieces (marriage will not often have entitled these to 
daughters), when they the meteors of a da}, find 
themselves elbowed off the stage of vanity by other 
flutterers, for the most admired women cannot have 
many Tunbridge, many Bath seasons to blaze m , 
■unce even fine faces, often seen, are less regarded 
than new faces, the proper punishment of showy girls, 
for rendering themselves so impohticldy cheap 


I am, SIB, 

Your sincere admirer, Sfc * 

*Thispaperuasvvrittcnby Richardson thenuthorof Clarissa 
Pamela &c ami although mean and hachnied in style and sen 
timent was the only paper winch hud n great sale during the pub 
hcation of the Rambler in its original form C 
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Numb. 98. Saturday, February 23, 1751. 

Quee nee Sarmentus imquas 
Claris ad mensas, nee vilis Gabba iuhsscl Juv. 

Which not Sarmentus brook’d at C&sars board. 

Nor giov’lmg Galla from Ins haughty lord ' 

ELrillNSTON'. 

To ike Author of ihc RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 

\7"OU have often endeavoured to impress upon 
**- your readers an observation of more truth than 
novelty, that life passes, foi the most part, in petty 
transactions ; that our hours glide away in trifling 
amusements and slight gratifications ; and that there 
very seldom emerges any occasion that can call forth 
great viitue oi gieat abilities. 

It veiy commonly happens that speculation has no 
influence on conduct. Just conclusions, and cogent 
arguments, formed by laborious study, and diligent 
inquiry, are often reposited in the treasuiies of me- 
mory, as gold in the misei’s chest, useless alike to 
others and himself. As some aie not richer for the 
extent of theii possessions, otheis aie not wiser foi 
the multitude of tlieii ideas. 

You have tiuly desciibed the state of human 
beings, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated your piecepts to youi desciiption ; 
whether you have not generally considered your 

readus 
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renders ns influenced by tiie tmgicl passions, nml 
susceptible of pam or pleasure only from powerful 
agents and from great events 

To an author who writes not for the improvement 
of a single nrt, or the establishment of a controverted 
doctrine, but equally intends the advantage and 
equally courts the perusal of all the classes of man- 
hind, nothing can justly seem unworthy of legnrd 
by which the pleasure of conversation may" he in- 
creased, and the daily satisfactions of familiar life 
secured from interruption and disgust 

For this reason you would not have injured jour 
reputation, if jou had sorrietimes descended to the 
minuter duties of social beings, and enforced the 
observance of those little civilities and ceremonious 
delicacies which, inconsiderable as they may appear 
to the man of science, and difficult as they may 
prove to be detailed with dignity, yet contribute to 
the regulation of the world, by facilitating the inter- 
course between one man and another and of which 
the French have sufficiently testified their esteem, by 
terming the knowledge and practice of them Scaimr 
vivre, the art of living 

Politeness is one of those advantages rvhtch we 
never estimate rightly but by the inconvenience of its 
loss Its influence upon the manneis is constant and 
uniform, so that, like an equal motion, it escapes per 
ception The circumstances of every action are so 
adjusted to each other, that we do not see where 
any errour could have been committed, and rather 
acquiesce in its propriety than admiie its exactness 

But as sickness shows us the value of ease, a little 
famihanty with those who were never taught to en 
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deavouv the giatification of others, hut legulate their 
beliavioui meiely by tlieii own will, will soon evince 
the necessity of established modes and foimalities to 
the happiness and quiet of common life. 

Wisdom and viitue aie by no means sufficient, 
without the supplemental Ians of good-bieeding, to 
secuie fieedom fiom degeneiating to rudeness, or 
self-esteem fiom swelling into insolence; a thousand 
incivilities may be committed, and a thousand offices 
neglected, without any lemorse of conscience, 01 
repioach fiom leason. 

The tiue effect of genuine politeness seems to be 
lather ease than pleasuie. The powei of delighting 
must be confened by nature, and cannot be deliveied 
by precept, or obtained by imitation ; but though 
it be the piivilege of a veiy small number to lavish 
and to chaim, every man may hope by rules and 
caution not to give pain, and may, therefore, by 
the help of good-bieeding, enjoy the Kindness of 
mankind, though he should have no claim to higher 
distinctions. 

The univeisal axiom in which all complaisance is 
included, and fiom which flow all the foimalities 
which custom has established in civilized nations, is. 
That no man shall give any pi efei ence to himself. A 
lule so compieliensive and ceitain, that, peiliaps, it 
is not easy for the mind to image an incivility, with- 
out supposing it to be broken. 

Theie aie, indeed, in eveiy place some particular 
modes of the ceiemonial pait of good-bieeding, 
which, being aibitiaiy and accidental, can be learn- 
ed only by habitude and conveisation ; such are the 
foims of salutation, the diffeient giadations of leve- 

lence. 
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rence, anti nil the adjustments of place nnd pre 
cedence These, however, may be often violated 
without oftence, if it be sufficiently evident tint 
neither nnhce nor pride contributed to the failure, 
but will not atone, however rigidly observed, for 
the tumour of insolence, or petulance of con 
tempt 

I have, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind less real and rational coiUplaisance than 
among those who , have passed their time in paying 
and receiving visits in frequenting pubhck entei 
tamments, in studying the exact measures of cere 
mony, and in watching all the vanations of fashion 
able courtesj 

They Know indeed, at what hour they may beat 
the door of an acquaintance how many steps they 
must attend him towards the gate and what intei val 
should pass befoie his visit is returned , but seldom 
extend their care be>ond the cxtenour and unes 
sential parts of civility, nor refuse their own vanity 
any gratification, however expensive to the quiet of 
another 

Tiyphents is a man lemarkable for splendour and 
expense , a man, that having been originally placed by 
his fortune and rank in the first class of the commu 
mty, has acquired that air of dignity, and that readi 
ness in the exchange of compliments, which courts, 
balls, and levees, easily confer 

But Trypkerus , without any settled purposes of 
malignity, partly by his ignorance of human nature 
and partly by the habit of contemplating with great 
satisfaction his own grandeui and uches, is hornly 

giving 
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giving disgust to those whom chance or expectation 
subjects to his vanity. 

To a man whose fortune confines him to a small 
house, he declaims upon the pleasure of spacious 
apaitments, and the convenience of changing his 
lodging-room in different parts of the yeai ; tells 
him, that he hates confinement ; and concludes, that 
if his chambei was less, he should nevei wake with- 
out thinking of a piison. 

To Eucretas , a man of birth equal to himself, but 
of much less estate, he showed his services of plate, 
and lemaiked that such things weie, indeed, no- 
thing better than costly tiifies, but that no man 
must pietend to the lank of a gentleman without 
them ; and that for his part, if his estate was smallei, 
he should not think of enjoying but increasing it, and 
would inquire out a trade foi his eldest son. 

He has, in imitation of some more acute ob- 
seivei than himself, collected a gieat many shifts and 
artifices jiy which poveity is concealed; and among 
the ladies of small foitune, never fails to talk of 
frippeiy and slight silks, and the convenience of a 
geneial mourning. 

I have been insulted a thousand times with a ca- 
talogue of his pictuies, his jewels, and his larities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatness of t 

my habitation, he seldom fails to conclude by a 
declaration, that wherevei he sees a house meanly 
furnished, he despises the ownei’s taste, or pities his 
poveity. 

This, Mi. Rcimhler, is the practice of Tryphe- 
rus, by which he is become the teirour of all wdio 


aie 
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are less wealthy than himself, and Ins raised innu 
merable enemies without rivalry, and without male 
volence 

Yet though all are not equally culpable with 75*y- 
phei its , it is scarcely possible to find an} man who 
does not frequently like him, indulge Ins own pride 
by forcing others into a comparison with himself when 
he knows the advantage is on his side, without consi 
dering that unnecessary to obtrude unpleasing ideas, 
is a species of oppression , and that it is little more 
criminal to deprive another of some real advantage, 
than to interrupt that forgetfulness of its absence 
which is the next happiness to actual possession 

I am, &c 

Eutropius 
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Numb. 99 - Tuesday, February 26, 1751 . 

Scilicet ingenus aliqua est eonconha junctis, 

Et served strnlu fcedcra quisque sui, 

Busticus ngricolam , vnlcs fera hdla gerentem, 

Rcctoiem dahcc navita puppis amat Omd 

Congenial passnons souls together bind. 

And ev’ry calling mingles with its hind , 

Soldier unites with soldier, swam \\ ith swam. 

The manner with lnm that roves the mam. F Lewis, 

S T lias been ordained by Piovidence, for the conser- 
vation of older in the immense vaiiety of natuie, 
and for the legulai piopagation of tbeseveial classes 
of life with which the elements aie peopled, that every 
cieatuie should be diawn by some seciet attraction to 
those of his own kind ; and that not only the gentle 
and domestick animals which natuially unite into com- 
panies, 01 cohabit by pail s, should continue faithful to 
theii species ; but even those lavenous and feiocious 
savages which Aristotle observes nevei to be grega- 
rious, should tange mountains and deserts in seaich of 
one anotliei, rather than pollute the world with a 
monstious birth. . 

As the peipetuity and distinction of the lower 
tubes of the cieation require that they should be 
determined to pioper mates by some unifoim motive 
of choice, or some cogent piinciple of instinct; 
it is necessary, likewise, that man, whose wider capa- 
city demands more gratifications, and who feels in 
himself innumerable wants, which a life of solitude 
, cannot 
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cannot supply, and innumerable powers to whicli it 
cannot gn e employment, -should be led to suitable 
companions by particular influence , and among 
many beings of the same nature with himself, he may- 
select some for intimacy and tenderness and improve 
the condition of his existence, by superadding friend 
ship to humanity, and the love of individuals to that 
of the species 

Other animals are so formed, that they seem to 
contnbute very little to the happiness of each other, 
and hnoxv neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor hatred* 
hut as they are urged by some desire immediately 
subservient either to t,he support of their own lives, 
or to the continuation of their race , they therefore 
seldom appear to regard any of the minuter discn 
minations which distinguish creatures of the same 
kind from one another 

But if man were to feel no incentives to I indness, 
tnore than his general tendency to congenial nature, 
Babylon or London, with all their multitudes would 
have to him the desolation of a wilderness , bis af 
fections not compressed into a narrower compass, 
would vanish, like elemental fire, in boundless evapo 
ration , he would languish in perpetual insensibility 
and though he might, perhaps, in the first vigour of 
youth, amuse himself with the fresh enjoyments of 
life yet, when curiosity should cease, and alacrity 
subside, he would abandon himself to the fluctua 
tions of chance, without expecting help against any 
calamity, or feeling any wish for the liappine c s of 
others 

To love all men is our duty, so far as it includes 
£ general habit of benevolence, and readiness of oc 
n 2 casional 
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casional kindness : but to love all equally is impos- 
sible; at least impossible without the extinction of 
those passions which now pioduce all om pains and 
all om pleasuies ; without the disuse, if not the abo- 
lition, of some of oui faculties, and the suppiession of 
all our hopes and feais in apathy and indiffeience. 

The necessities of oui condition lequiie a thousand 
offices of tenderness, which mere legal d for the spe- 
cies will never dictate. Eveiy man has frequent 
giievances which only the solicitude of fliendship will 
diseovei and lemedy, and which would lemain foi 
ever unheeded in the mighty heap of human calamity, 
were it only surveyed by the eye of general benevo- 
lence equally attentive to eveiy miseiy. 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, 
necessaiily bioken into smallei independent societies; 
these fonn distinct interests, which aie too frequently 
opposed to each othei, and which they who have en~ 
teied into the league of paiticular governments falsely 
think it viitue to piomote, liowevei destructive to the 
happiness of the lest of the world. 

Such unions aie again separated into subordinate 
classes and combinations, and social life is perpetually 
branched out into minutei subdivisions, till it tei mi- 
nates in the last lamifications of piivate fiiendslnp. 

That friendship may at once be fond and lasting, it 
has been alieady observed m these papeis, that a con- 
formity of inclinations is necessaiy. No man can have 
much kindness foi him by whom he does not believe 
himself esteemed, and nothing so evidently proves es- 
teem as imitation. 

That benevolence is always strongest which aiises 
from pai ticipation of the same pleasuies, since we 

‘ are 
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are naturally most vv tiling to revive m our minds the 
memory of peisons with whom the idea of enjoyment 
is connected 

It is commonly, therefore, to little purpose, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himself with sulIi as 
he cannot accompan} in their amusements and diver 
sions Wen have been known to rise to favour and 
to fortune, only by bung si ilful in the sports with 
which their patron happened to be delighted, by con 
curring with his tnste for some particular species of 
curiosities, by relishing the same wine, or applauding 
the same cool cry 

Even those whom wisdom or virtue has placed 
above regard to such petty recommendations must 
nevertheless be gained by similitude of manners 
r l he highest and noblest enjoyment of faixuliir life, 
the communication of knowledge ind rcciproci 
tion of sentiments, mu t always presuppose i dispo 
sition to the same inquirv, and delight in the same 
discoveries 

With what satisfaction could the politician lay lus 
schemes for the reformation of laws, or Ins comp in 
sons of different forms of government, before the 
chymvst who has never accustomed hvs thoughts to 
any other object than salt and sulphui 9 or how could 
the astronomer in explaining his calculations and 
conjectures, etuluie the coldness of a grainmamn, 
who would lose sight of Jupitci and ill Ins satellites 
foi an happy etymology of an obscure word oi i bit 
tu explication of a contiovuted line 9 

Evcrv man loves merit of the same kind with bis 
own when it is not 111 ely to binder Ins adv inccmcnt 
oi lus icputition for he not only best tmdustmds 

the 
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the woith of those qualities which he labours to cul- 
tivate, or the usefulness of the art which he practises 
with success, but always feels a reflected pleasure from 
the piaises, which, though given to another, belong 
equally to himselfi 

Theie is indeed no need of reseaich and refinement 
to discover that men must geneially select their com- 
panions fiom tlieii own state of life, since theie are 
not many minds furnished for gieat variety of conver- 
sation, or adapted to multiplicity of intellectual enter- 
tainments. 

The sailor, the academick, the lawyer, the me- 
chanick, and the corn tier, have all a cast of talk 
peculiai to their own fiatemity, have fixed their 
attention upon the same events, have been engaged 
in affaiis of the same soit, and made use of allu- 
sions and illustrations which themselves only can un- 
• " 

derstand. 

To be infected with the jaigon of a paiticular 
piofession, and to know only the language of a single 
lank of moitals, is indeed sufficiently despicable. 
But as limits must be always set to the exclusions 
of the human mind, theie will be some study which 
eveiy man moie zealously piosecutes, some dailing 
subject on which he is principally pleased to con- 
veise ; and he that can most infoim 01 best undei- 
stand him* ,wili ceitainly be welcomed with paiticulai 
regai d 

Such paitiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is it culpable, unless suffeied so far to predominate 
as to pioduce aveision fiom every othei kind of ex- 
cellence, and to shade the lustie of dissimilai viitues. 
Those, therefoie, w’hom the lot of life has conjoined, 

should 
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should enclen our constantly to approach ton ards the 
inclination of each other, lmigorate ciery motion 
of concurrent de ire, and fan ucry spark of kindred 
curiosity 

It Ins been justly obsened, tint discord generally 
operates in little things , it is inflamed to its utmost 
ithcmence by contrariety of taste, oftener tlnti of 
principles , and might therefore commonly he molded 
by innocent conformity nlnch, if it was not at first 
the motne, ought always to be the consequence, of 
indissoluble union 
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Omncvofcr ahum ndcnti Flaccus amico 

Tangit ct admmus ctrcum prtccordta ludtt I’ersils 

Jloracc with sly insinuating grace 

Laugh d at his fnend and look d him in the face , 

Would ruse n blush where secret vice he found 

And tickle while he gently probd the wound 

With seeming innocence the crowd bcguil d 

But made the desperate passes when he smfl d Dm dev 


SIR, 


To the RAMBLER 


A S aery many well disposed persons, by the un 
voidable necessity of their affairs, arc so unfor 
tunate as to be totally buried in the countrj, where 
they labour under the most deplorable ignorjned of 
what is transacting among the polite part of man 

Kind, 
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kind, I cannot help thinking, that, as 
you should take the case of these tr 
able objects undei your consideration 

These unhappy languishers in obs 
furnished with such accounts of the 
people of the woild, as may engage 
several i emote corners to a laudable 
at least, so far inform and prepare t 
any joyful change of situation they 
denly tiansported into the gay seen 
gape and w onder and stare, and be utt 
to behave and make a proper appeaia 

It is inconceivable how much the \ 
country towns in the kingdom migl: 
if you would use your ehaiitable end 
in them a noble emulation of the tr 
toms of highei life. 

For this puipose, you should give 

ample desciiption of the whole set o 

ments ; a complete history of form 

licks, of louts, drums, huriicanes, b 

lidottos, masquei ades, auctions, pla; 

pet-shows, and beai-gaidens ; of ai 

which piofilably engage the attention 

lime characters, and by which they ] 

such amazing perfection the whole ar 

passing day aftei day, week aftei wee 

yeai, without the heavy assistance < 

that formal cieatuies aie pleased to 

necessaiy. 

* 

In giving: due instructions tin our 
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add such irresistible arguments in its fivour, ns must 
comince numbers, who in other instances do not 
seem to want natural understanding, of the unne 
countable errour of supposing they were sent into the 
world for any other purpose but to flutter, sport, and 
shine For, after all, nothing can be clearer than 
that an everlasting round of diversion, and the moie 
lively and hurry ing the better, is the most important 
end of human life 

It is really prodigious, so much as the world is lm 
proved that there should in these dajs be persons so 
ignorant and stupid as to think it necessary to mi 
spend their time, and trouble their beads about any 
thing else than pursuing the present fancy , for what 
else is worth living for 5 

It is time enough suiely to tlnnk of consequences 
when they come , and os for the antiquated notions 
of duty, they are not to be met with in any Trench 
novel, or any book one ever looks into, but derived 
almost wholly from the writings of authors who 
lived a vast many ages ago, and who, os they were 
totally without any idea of those accomplishments 
ninth now characterize people of distinction, have 
been for some lime sinking apace into uttu con 
tempt It dots not appear that even their most 
zealous admirers, for some paitisans of his own sort 
every vvntei will have, can pretend to say they were 
ever at one ridotto 

In the important article of diversions, the cere 
monial of visits, the ecstatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies ind unmeaning civilities, they aic abso 
lately silent Blunt truth, and downright honesty 
plain clothes, staying it home, hard vvoik few 

vvoid". 
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words, and those unenlivened with censuie or double 
meaning, aie what they leeominend as the ornaments 
and pleasuies of life. Little oaths, polite dissimu- 
lation, tea-table scandal, delightful indolence, the 
glitter of fineiyj the tiiumph of piecedence, the en- 
chantments of flatteiy, they seem to have had no 
notion of, and I cannot but laugh to think what 
a figuie they would have made in a drawing-room, 
and how flighted they would have looked at a gam- 
ing-table. 

The noble zeal of patriotism that disdains autho- 
lity, and ti am pies on laws foi sport, was absolutely 
the aversion of these tame wietches. 

Indeed one cannot discover any one thing they 
pietend to teach people, but to be wise, and good ; 
acquirements infinitely below the consideiation of 
pel sons of taste and spnit, who know how to spend 
theii time to so much better puipose. 

Among other admirable impiovements, pray. Mi. 
Rambler , do not foiget to enlaige on the very exten- 
sive benefit of playing at caids on Sundays ; a prac- 
tice of such infinite use, that we may modestly expect 
to see it pievail universally in all paits of this king- 
dom 

To pei sons of fashion, the advantage is obvious ; 
because, as foi some stiange reason 01 other, which 
no fine gentleman 01 fine lady has yet been able to 
penetiate, theie is neithei play, noi masquerade, nor 
bottled conjurei, nor any othei thing woith living 
for, to be had on a Sunday; if ltweie not foi the 
chaiitable assistance of Wlnst 01 Biag, the genteel 
pait of mankind must, one day in seven, neeessaiily 
suffer a total extinction of being. 

Nor 


C 


I 
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Nor are the persons of high rani the only gainers 
by so salutary a custom, which extends its good in 
fluence, in sonle degree, to the low er orders of people , 
but were it quite general, how much better and happier 
would the world be tlnn it is even now 1 

T is hard upon poor creatures, be they ever so 
mean, to den) them those enjoyments and liberties 
which are equal!) open for all Yet if sen ants were 
taught to go to church on this day, spend some part 
of it in reading or receiving instruction in a family 
way and the rest m mere friendly conversation, the 
poor wretches would infallibly take, it into their heads 
that they were obliged to be sober, modest diligent, 
and faithful to tlieir masters and mistresses » 

Now surely no one of common prudence or hu 
inanity would wish their domesticks infected with 
such strange and primitive notions or laid under such 
Unmerciful restraints all which may, m a great 
measure be prevented by the prevalence of the good 
humoured fashion, that I would have you recommend 
Tor when the lowei kind of people see their betters, 
with a truly laudable spirit, insulting and Hying in the 
face of those rud e, ill bred dictators, Piety and the 
Laws, they are thereby excited and admonished, as 
far as actions can admonish and excite and taught 
that they too have an equal right of setting them at 
defiance m such instances as their particular necessi- 
ties and inclinations may require , and thus 13 the 
hbeityof the whole human species mightily improved 
and enlarged 

In short, Mr Rambler, by a faithful representation 
of the numberless benefits of a modish life, you will 
have done youi part in promoting what evuy body 

scans 
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seems to confess the tine purpose of human existence, 
peipetual dissipation. 

By encoui aging people to employ their whole at- 
tention on tiiflcs, and make amusement their sole 
study, you will teach them how to avoid many veiy 
uneasy reflections. 

All the soft feelings of humanity, the sympathies 
of friendship, all natuial temptations to thecaic of a 
family, and solicitude about the good oi ill of others, 
with the whole tiain of domestick and social affec- 
tions, which create such daily anxieties and embai- 
lassments, will be happily stifled and suppiessed in a 
lound of perpetual delights ; and all serious thoughts, 
but paiticulaily that of hocaftcr , be banished out of 
the woild; a most pciplexing apprehension, but 
luckily a most gi oundless one too, as it is so veiy 
deal a case, that nobody ever dies. 

X am, &.c, 

ClIARIESS \ ■*". 


■' Wntlcn by Mis C.utu of Dc.il, the only humvoi of the 
^\ulci s of tluil <igc c 
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Numb 101 Tuesdat, March 5 , 1751 


Mcllajubcs IJybl&n tilt vel Ihjmcttui msa 
Et thyma Cecrcpuz Corsica poms apt Mart 

Mis' clear Sir you try m vain 

Impossibilities to gam 

No bee from Corsica s rmV juice 

HylUean honey can produce F Lnm 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

H AVING by several years of continual study 
treasured m my mind a grtat number of pnn 
ciples and ideas, and obtained by frequent exercise 
the power of applying them with propriety, and 
combining them with readiness, I resohed to quit 
the university, where I considered myself as a gem 
hidden in the mine, and to mingle in the crowd of 
publich life I was naturally attracted by the com 
pany of those who were of the same age with myself 
and finding that my academical gravity contributed 
very little to my reputation, applied my faculties to 
jocularity and burlesque Thus, in a short time, I 
had heated my imagination to such a state of ncti 
vity and ebullition, that upon every occasion it 
fumed away in bursts of wit, and evaporations of 
gayety I became on a sudden the idol of the cof 
fee house, was in one winter solicited to accept the 
presidentship of five clubs was dragged by violence 

to 
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to eveiy new play, and quoted in eveiy conti oiersy 
upon theatiical meiit ; was in eveiy publick place sur- 
rounded by a multitude of bumble auditois, who re- 
tailed in other places of resort my maxims and my 
jests, and was boasted as then intimate and compa- 
nion, by many who bad no other pretensions to my 
acquaintance than that they bad drunk chocolate in 
the same room. 

You will not wondei, Mi. Rambler, that I men- 
tion m) success with some appeal ance of tiiumphand 
elevation Pei haps no kind of supeiiority is more 
flattering or alluiing than that which is conferred 
by the poweis of conveisation, by extemporaneous 
sprighthness of fancy, copiousness of language, and 
fertility of sentiment. In othei exeitions of genius, 
the gieater part of the piaise is unknown and unen- 
joyed; the writei, indeed, spreads his leputation to 
a widei extent, but receives little pleasure 01 advan- 
tage fiom the diffusion of his name, and only ob- 
tains a kind of nominal sovereignty mer regions 
which pay no tnbute. The colloquial wit has always 
his own iadiance i effected on himself, and enjoys 
all the pleasuie which he bestows ; he finds his power 
confessed by every one that approaches him, sees 
fiiendsliip kindling with raptuie, and attention swell- 
ing into praise. 

The desiie which eveiy man feels of importance 
and esteem, is so much giatified by finding an assem- 
bly, at his entrance, bnghtened with gladness and 
hushed with expectation, that the recollection of such 
distinctions can scaicely fail to be pleasing whenso- 
ever it is innocent. And my conscience does not 
repioach me with any mean or criminal effects of 

vanity ; 
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sanity since 1 alivays employed my influence on tlic 
side of urtuc, mid neier sacrificed my understanding 
or my religion to the pleasure of applause 

There ii ere many nhom either the desire of en 
joying my pleasantry, or the pride of being thought 
to enjoy it, brought often into iny company , but I 
«as caressed in a particular manner by JJcmoc/tarrs, 
a gentleman of a large estate, and a liberal dispo 
sition My fortune being by no means exuberant 
inclined me to be pleased tilth a friend it ho teas nail 
ing to he entertained at his on n charge I bee nne 
by daily mutations habituated to Ins table, and, as 
he helmed my acquaintance necessary to the charac 
ter of elegance, nlnch lie tins desirous of establishing 
I hied in all the luxmy of affluence, nitbont expense 
or dependence, and passed my life m a perpetual 
reciprocation of pleasure, tilth men brought toge 
tber by sn ulitmlc of accomplishments, or desire of 
improiement 

But all poner lias its sphere of actnity beyond 
nbicli it produces no eflect JJrmochnrcs being 
called by bis affairs into the country, imngincd that 
lie should increase lus popularity by coming among 
bis neighbours accompanied by a man ubosc nbili 
ties were so generally aliened The report pre 
sently spread through half the country that liuno 
chares lias ami ed, and bad brought mtli him the 
celebrated Iiilanus, by whom such merriment itould 
be excited, as bad ncier been enjoyed or conceited 
before I hnen, indeed, the purpose for nbicli I 
was muted, and, as men do not look diligently out 
for possible miscarriages, nas pleased to find myself 
courted upon principles of interest, and considered 
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as capable of leconciling factions, composing feuds, 
and uniting a whole province in social happiness. 

After a few days spent in adjusting his domestick 
regulations, Dcmochai cs invited all the gentlemen of 
his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not forget to 
hint how much my piesence was expected to heighten 
the pleasuie of the feast. He informed me what pre- 
judices my reputation had raised in my far our, and 
represented the satisfaction with which he should see 
me kindle up the blaze of merriment, and should re- 
maik the various effects that my fire would have upon 
such diversity of matter . 

This declaration, by which lie intended to quicken 
my vivacity, filled me with solicitude. I felt an 
ambition of shining which I never knew befoie ; and 
was therefore embarrassed with an unusual feai of 
disgiace. I passed the night in planning out to 
myself the conversation of the coming day ; recol- 
lected all my topicks of laillery, proposed piopei sub- 
jects of ridicule, prepared smart replies to a thousand 
questions, accommodated answers to imaginary repai- 
tees,and formed a magazine of remaiks, apophthegms, 
tales, and illustrations. 

The morning broke at last in the midst of these 
busy meditations. , I lose with the palpitations of 
a champion on the day of combat ; and, notwith- 
standing all my efforts, found my spiiits sunk under 
the weight of expectation. The company soon 
after began to diop in, and every one, at his en- 
trance, was introduced to Hylanus. What concep- 
tion the inhabitants of this region had formed of a 
wit, I cannot yet discover ; but observed that they 
all seemed, aftei the regular exchange of compli- 
ments. 
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ments, to turn away disappointed , and that while ive 
waited for dinner, they cast their eyes first upon me, 
and then upon each other, like a theatrical assembly 
waiting for a show 

From the uneasiness of this situation I was re 
lieved by the dinner, and as eu.ry attention was 
taken up by the business of the hour I sunk quietly 
to a level with the rest of the company But no 
soonei were the dishes removed, than, instead of 
cheerful confidence and familiar prattle an universal 
silence again showed tlieir expectation of some unusual 
performance My friend endeavoured to rouse them 
by healths and questions, but they answered him with 
great brevity, and immediately relapsed into their 
former taciturnity 

I had waited in hope of some opportunity to divert 
them but could find no pass opened for a single sally 
and who can be merry without an object of mirth ? 
After a few faint efforts, which produced neither ap 
plause nor opposition, 1 was content to mingle with 
the mass to put round the glass in silence, and solace 
myself with my own contemplations 

My friend looked round him , the guests staipd at 
one another, and if now and then a few syllables 
were utteied with timidity and hesitation there was 
none ready to make any reply All our faculties 
were frozen, and every minute took away from our 
capacity of pleasing and disposition to be pleased 
Thus passed the hojirs to which so much happiness 
was decreed the houis which had by a kind of 
open proclamation, been devoted to wit, to mirth, 
and to Hifainrt 
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At last the night came on, and the necessity of 
pai ting freed us fiom the persecutions of each other. I 
heaid them, as they walked along the couit, murmur- 
ing at the loss of the day, and inquiring whether any 
man would pay a second visit to a house haunted by 
a wit ? 

Dcmocharcs , whose benevolence is gi eater than* his 
penetration, having flatteied his hopes with the se- 
condary honour which he was to gain by my spright- 
liness and elegance, and the affection with which he 
should be followed for a perpetual banquet of gayety, 
was not able to conceal his vexation and resentment, 
nor would easily be convinced, that I had not sacri- 
ficed his interest to sullenness and capiice, and studi- 
ously endeavour ed to disgust his guests, and suppressed 
my powers of delighting, in obstinate and preme- 
ditated silence. I am infoimed that the reproach of 
their ill reception is divided by the gentlemen of the 
country between us ; some being of opinion, that my 
fnend is deluded by an impostor, who, though he 
has found some ait of gaining his favour, is afraid to 
speak before men of more penetration ; and otlieis 
concluding, that I think only London the proper thea- 
tre of my abilities, and disdain to exert my genius for 
the praise of rusticks. 

I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it has sometimes 
happened to otheis, who have the good or ill foitune 
to be celebrated foi wits, to fall undei the same cen- 
suies upon the like occasions. I hope theiefore that 
you will pievent any misiepiesentations of such 
failuies, by lemaiking that invention is not wholly at 
the command of its possessoi ; that the power of pleas- 
ing 
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ing is vcrj often obstructed bj tin desire , tint nl 
expectation lessens surprise, jet <omc surprise n tie 
ccssarj to g-ijetj , nml tint tliose nlio desire to pirtal. 
of the pleasure of nit must contribute to its protluc 
tinn, since the mind stagnates lutlmnt external ten 
tihtion, nml tint cfTsmscrncc of the fmcv, nlncl 
flashes into tnn'port, cin be raised onli In the infu 
sion of dissimilar nleis 
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“ T in; " sijs Seneca, " is n lojage, ill the pro 
* J “gress of nhicli hi tire. perpetual!) clunking 
“ our scents ue first lent tluldliood behind us, 
“ then jouth, tlitn tliL jtnrs of riptntd manhood, 
“ then the better and more pleasing jnrt of old nge 
Tlic perusil of this passage haling incited in me n 
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tiain of leflections on the state of man, the incessant 
fluctuation of his wishes, the gi actual change of his 
disposition to all exteinal objects, and the thought- 
lessess with which he floats along the stream of- time, 
I sunk into a slumber amidst my meditations, and, 
on a sudden, found my eats filled with the tumult of 
laboui, the shouts of alaciity, the shrieks of alarm, 
the whistle of winds, and the dash of waters. 

My astonishment for a time repiessed my cmio- 
sity ; but soon recovering myself so far as to inquire 
whither we were going, and what was the cause of 
such clamdur and confusion, I was told that we 
were launching out into the ocean of life % that we 
had already passed the stiaits of infancy, in which 
multitudes had perished, some by the weakness and 
fi agility of then vessels, and more by the folly, pei- 
veiseness, 01 negligence, of those who undei took to 
steer them ; and that we weie now on the main sea, 
abandoned to the winds and billow's, without any 
othei means of secuiity than the caie of the pilot, 
whom it was always in our power to choose among 
gieat numbeis that offered their direction and assist- 
ance. 

I then looked round wdlli anxious eagerness ; and 
fust turning my eyes behind me, saw a stieam flow- 
ing thiough floweiy islands, which eveiy one that 
.sailed along seemed to behold with pleasure ; but no 
soonei touched, than the cui rent, which, though not 
noisy or tuibulent, was yet irresistible, boie him 
away. Beyond these islands all was darkness, nor 
could any of the passengeis describe the shore at 
which he fust embaiked. 


Before 
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Itcforc me, and on each side h*mii txpnnu of 
inters violrotlr agitated, and covered with no thick 
a mug tint the most perspicacious nr could *ci hut 
n little vny It appeared to !>c full of rod s and 
whirlpool* for mm) Mini unexpected!) while the) 
were courting the pie with full *ai!<, and imtiltm^ 
thosi crliotti the) had lift hclnm! numerous 

indeed, were the dinger*, and ro thick the ihrl nr*< 
tint no caution could confer trcurilt Tut there 
wire mm), who, h) fd e inUlbpnn, bctnvrd tlwir 
follow us into whirlpools, or hi Violence pushed those 
whom then found in their wa) ngtumt the rock* 

The airrent mi invariable nnd irntinmnintnlih , 
hnt though it was impossible to sad against it, or to 
return to the place tint was once passed, )Tt It ms 
not so violent ns to allow no opportunities for drx 
tint) or courage, since, though none could retreat 
Inch from dinger, )ii tho inijht often mold it h> 
oblique direction 

It was, however not verj common to *tecr with 
much care or prudence , for b> some turn i ml in 
fatuation, even man appeared to think hmmlf saft 
though he saw lus consorts ever) moment smling 
round him, nnd no sooner Ind the uswi closed 
over them, than their fate nnd their misconduct 
were forgotten, the voyage was pursued with the 
same jocund confidence even nnn congratulated 
lmnself upon the soundness of his vessel, nnd he 
luted himself able to stem the whirlpool m which 
Ins friend was swallowed or glide our the rods 
on ninth he w is dashed, nor was it often observed 
tint the sight of u uree! made tin) inau change his 

tourat 
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course : it he tui ned aside foi a moment, lie soon 
foigot the rudder, and left himself again to the dis- 
posal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indiffe- 
rence, 01 fiom weariness of theii present condition; 
foi not one of those who thus rushed upon destruc- 
tion, failed, when lie vtns sinking, to call loudly 
upon his associates foi that help which could not now 
he given him ; and many spent theii last moments 
in cautioning others against the folly by which they 
were mteicepted in the midst of their course. Theii 
benevolence was sometimes piaised, hut theii admo- 
nitions weie umegatded. 

The vessels in which we had embarked being 
confessedly unequal to the tuibulence of the stieam 
of life, weie visibly impaired in the course of the 
voyage; so that eveiy passenger was ceitain that, 
how long soevei he might, by favourable accidents, 
oi by incessant vigilance, be preserved, he must sink 
at last. 

This necessity of perishing might have been ex- 
pected to sadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, 
at least to keep the melancholy and timoious in pei- 
petual torments, and hinder them fiom any enjoy- 
ment of the varieties and gratifications which natuie 
offeied them as the solace of their labouis ; yet, in 
effect, none seemed less to expect destruction than 
those to whom it was most dreadful; they all had 
the ait of concealing tlicir dangei from themselves; 
and those who knew theii inability to bear the sight 
of the tenoius that embaiiassed theii way, took caie 
nevei to look foivvaid,. but found some amusement 

for 
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for the present moment, and generally entertained 
themselves by playing with HorE, who ms the con 
etant associate of the vo) age of life 

Yet all that HorE ventuicd to promise, even to 
those whom she favoured most, was, not tint they 
should escape, but that they should sink last, and 
mth this promise every one was satisfied, though he 
laughed at the rest for seeming to believe it HorE, 
indeed, apparently mod ed the credulit) of her com 
panions , for, in proportion as their vessels grew leak) 
she redoubled her assurances of safety, and none were 
more busy in making provisions for along vojage, 
than they whom all but themselves saw hi civ to 
perish soon by irreparable decay 

In the midst of the current of life was the £7/^ of 
Intemperance, a dreadful whirlpool, interspersed 
with rocks, of which the pointed crags were concealed 
under water, and the tops covered with herbage, on 
which E\se spread couches of repose, and with shades, 
where Pleasure warbled the song of invitation 
Within sight of these rocks all who sailed on the 
ocean' of life must necessarily pass Reason, indeed, 
was always at hand to steer the passengers through i 
narrow outlet bj which they might escape , hut very 
few could, by her entreaties or remonstrances, be m 
duced to put the rudder into her hand, without stipu 
lating that she should approach so near unto the rocks 
of Pleasure, that they might solace themselves with 
a short enjoyment of that delicious region after which 
they always determined to pursue their course without 
any other deviation , 

Reason was too often prevailed upon so far by 

these 
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these promises, us to ventuie her clmige within the 
eddy of the gulf of Intemperance, wheie, indeed, 
the circumvolution was weuk, but yet interi tipted the 
course of the vessel, and diew it, by insensible rota- 
tions, towards the centie. She then repented hei te- 
menty, and with all hei foice endeavoured to retreat: 
but the di aught of the gulf was generally too strong 
to be oveicome ; and the passenger, having danced in 
ciicles with a pleasing and giddy velocity, was at last 
ovei whelmed and lost. Those few whom Reason 
was able to extricate, geneially suffered so many shocks 
upon the points which shot out fiom the rocks of 
Pleasure, that they were unable to continue their 
couise with the same stiength and facility as befoie, 
but floated along timoiously and feebly, endangeied 
by eveiy breeze, and shatteied by every 1 uffle of the 
vvatei, till they sunk, by slow degrees, after long 
struggles, and innumerable expedients, always 1 opin- 
ing at theii own folly, and warning otheis against the 
fiist approach of the gulf of Intemperance. 

Theie weie aitists who piofessed to repaii the 
bleaches and stop the leaks of the vessels which had 
been shatteied on tjie locks of Pleasure. Many 
appeared to have gieat confidence in theii skill, and 
some, indeed, weie pieseived by it fiom sinking, 
who had leceived only a single blow ; but I lemaiked 
that few vessels lasted long which had been much 
lepaned, noi was it found that the aitists themselves 
continued afloat longei than those who had least ol 
theii assistance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious h v td aboie the negligent, was, that they 
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sunk liter, and more suddenly, fox they pas cd 
forward till they had sometimes seen all those in 
whose company they had issued from the stiaifs 
of infancy, perish in the way, and at last were over 
set by a cross breeze without the toil of resistance, 
or the anguish of expectation But such as had 
often fallen against the rocks of Pieasure, com 
monly subsided by sensible degrees, contended long 
with the encroaching waters and harassed themselves 
by labours that scarce Hope herself could flatter 
with success i 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was suddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from some unknown Power * Gaze 
“ 'not idly upon others when thou thyself art sink- 
“ mg Whence is this thoughtless tranquillity, when 
" thou and they arc equally endangered ? I looked 
and seeing the gulf of Intemperance before me, 
started and awaked r i 
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Sarctolnnl sccrcta domtis, alquc vide iimcrt Juv. 

They search the secrets of the house, nrul so 
Are woislup’d there, and fear’d for what they know 

Dm dun 

C URIOSITY is one of the permanent and 
ceitain character isticks of a vigotous intellect. 
Eveiy advance into knowledge opens new prospects, 
and produces new incitements to further piogiess. 
All the attainments possible in our piesent state are 
evidently inadequate to our capacities of enjoyment ; 
conquest serves no purpose but that of kindling 
ambition, discoveiy has no effect but of raising ex- 
pectation; the gratification of one desiie encouiages 
another ; and after all our labours, studies, and in- 
quiries, weaie continually at the same distance fiom 
the completion of our schemes, have still some wish 
importunate to be satisfied, and some faculty restless 
and turbulent foi want of its enjoyment. 

The desire of knowledge, though often animated 
by extiinsick and adventitious motives, seems on 
many occasions to opeiate without subordination to 
any other principle ; we are eager to see and hear, 
without intention of refening our observations to a 
furthei end ; we climb a mountain for a piospect of 
the plain ; we mn to the strand in a stoim, that we 
may contemplate the agitation of the water ; we 
idnge fiom city to city, though we piofess neithei 

aiehitectuie 
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architecture 1101 fortification , we cross seas only to 
View nature m nakedness, or magnificence in luins , 
we are equally allured by novelty of every kind, by 
a desert or a palace, a cataract or a caiem, by every 
thing rude and every thing polished, every thing 
great and every thing little , we do not see a thicket 
but with some temptation to enter it, nor remark an 
insect flying before us but with an inclination to 
pursue it i 

This passion is, perhaps, regularly heightened m 
proportion as the powers of the mind are elevated 
and enlarged Lucan therefore introduces Cccsar 
speaking with dignity suitable to the giandeur of 
fits designs and the extent of Ins capacity when he 
declares to the high priest of Egypt, that he has no 
desire equally powerful with that of finding the 
origin of the Nile and that he would quit all the 
projects of the end war fora sight of those foun 
tains which had been so long concealed And 
Homer, when he would ; furnish the Sirens N with a 
temptation, to xvhich Ins hero, renowned for wisdom, 
might yield without disgrace, makes them declare, 
that none ever departed from them but with increase 
of knowledge { t 

There is indeed, scarce any kind of ideal ac 
quirement >which may not be applied to some use, 
or which may not at least gratify pride with occa- 
sional superiority , but whoever attends the motions 
of his own mind will find, that upon the first ap 
pearance of an object, or the first start of a question. 
Jus inclination to a nearer view, or moie accurate 
discussion, precedes all thoughts of profit or of 

competition , 
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competition ; and that his desires take wing by in- 
stantaneous impulse, though their flight may be in- 
vigorated, or their efforts lenewed, by subsequent 
considerations. The gratification of cuiiosity ta- 
tliei fiees us fiom uneasiness than eonfeis pleasure; 
we aie moie pained by ignoiancc than delighted by 
instruction. Curiosity is the thiist of the soul ; it in- 
flames and toiments us, and makes us taste eveiy 
thing with joy, however other wrse insipid, by which 
it may be quenched. 

It is evident that the earliest searchers after know- 
ledge must have pioposed knowledge only as their 
reward ; and that science, though perhaps the 
nursling of interest, was the daughter of curiosity : 
for who can believe that they who first watched the 
course of the stars, foiesaw the use of their disco- 
veries to the facilitation of commerce, or the men- 
suration of time ? They were delighted with the 
splendour of the nocturnal skies, they found that the 
lights changed their places; what they admiied they 
were anxious to understand, and in time traced their 
revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear satisfied with their intellectual posses- 
sions, and seem to live without desire of enlarging 
their conceptions ; before whom the , world passes 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. 

Thrs neghgence is sometimes only the temporary 
effect of a predominant passion ; a lover finds no in- 
clination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to the habitation of his mistress ; a trader can spate 

little 
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little attention to common occurrences when his 
fortune is endangered by a storm It is frequently 
the consequence of a total immersion in sensuality 
corporeal pleasures may be indulged till the memory 
of every other lind of happiness is obliterated, 
the mind, long habituated to a letbargich and quies 
cent state is unwilling to wake to the toil of think- 
ing, and though she may sometimes be disturbed 
by the obtrusion of new ideas, shrinks back again to 
ignorance and rest 

But, indeed if we except them to whom the corr 
tinual task of procuring the supports of life, denies 
nil opportunities of deviation from their own narrow 
tiack, the number of such as live without the ardour 
of inquiry is very small, though many content them 
selves with cheap amusements and waste their lives 
in researches of no importance 
, There j is no snare more dangerous to busy and 
excursive minds than the cobwebs of petty inqui- 
sitiveness which entangle them in trivial employ 
ments and minute studies, and detain them m a 
middle state, between the tediousness of total in 
activity, and the fatigue of laborious efforts enchant 
them at once mtk ease and novelty, and \ttiate 
them with the luxury of learning The necessity 
of doing something, and the fear of undertaking 
much sinks the historian to a genealogist, the philo 
sopher to a journalist of the weather and the mathe 
matician to a constructer of dials 

It is happy when those who cannot content 
themselves to he idle, nor resolve to be industrious, 
are at least employed without injury to other:., but 

it 
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it seldom happens that we can contain ourselves long 
in a neutral state, or forbear to sink into vice when 
we are no longei soaring towards virtue. 

Nvgaculus was distinguished in his earlier years 
by an uncommon liveliness of imagination, quick- 
ness of sagacity, and extent of knowledge. When 
he entered into life, he applied himself with parti- 
cular inquisitiveness to examine the various mo- 
tives of human actions, the complicated influence 
of mingled affections, the different modifications 
of inteiest and ambition, and the vaiious causes of 
miscauiage and success both in publick and private 
affaiis. 

Though his friends did not discover to what 
puipose all these observations weie collected, or how 
Nvgaculus would much improve his viitue or his 
foitune by an incessant attention to changes of coun- 
tenance, bursts of inconsideiation, sallies of passion, 
and all the other casualties by which he used to 
trace a character, yet they could not deny the study 
of human natuie to be woithy of a wise man; 
they theiefore flatteied his vanity, applauded his 
discoveries, and listened with submissive modesty to 
his lectui es on the unceitainty of inclination, the 
weakness of lesolves, and the instability of temper, 
to his account of the vaiious motives which agitate 
the mind, and his lidicule of the modem dieam of a 
ruling passion. 

Such was the first incitement of Nvgaculus to a 
close inspection into the conduct of mankind. He 
had no inteiest in view, and therefore no design of 
supplantation ; he had no malevolence, and theie- 
fore 
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fore detected J faults without any intention to expose 
them , but having once found the art of engaging 
his attention upon others, he had no inclination to 
call it back to himself, but has passed his time in 
keeping a watchful eye upon every using character, 
and lived upon a small estate without any thought of 
increasing it 

He is, by continual application, become a general 
master of secret history, and can give an account of 
the intrigues, private marriages, competitions, and 
stratagems, of half a century '“He knows the mort- 
gages upon every mans estate, the terms upon 
which every spendthrift raises his money the real 
and reputed fortune of every lady, the jointure sti- 
pulated by every contract, and the expectations of 
every family from maiden aunts> and childless ac 
quamtances He can relate the economy of every 
house, knows how much one man s cellar is robbed 
by Ins butler, and the land of another underlet by 
his steward, he can tell where the manor house is 
falling, though large sums are yearly paid for repairs , 
and where the tenants are felling woods without the 
consent of the owner 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvertently 
guilty of a thousand acts of treachery He sees no 
rains servant without draining him of his trust, he 
enters no family without flattering the children into 
discoveries, he is a perpetuil spy upon the doors of 
his neighbours, and knows by long experience, at 
whatever distance the looks of a creditor, a bor- 
rower a lover, and a pimp 

Nugaculus is not ill natured, and therefore his in 
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dustry has not hitheito been very mischievous to 
others, or dangeiotis to himself: but since he can- 
not enjoy this knowledge but by discovering it, and, 
if he had no othei motive to loquacity, is obliged 
to tiaffick like the chymists, and purchase one secret 
with an othei ; he is eveiy day more hated as he is 
more known ; for he is consideied by great numbers 
as one that has theii fame and then happiness in his 
power, and no man can much love him of whom he 
lives in fear 

Thus has an intention, innocent at fhst, if not 
laudable, the intention of legulating his own beha- 
viour by the experience of others, by an accidental 
declension of minuteness, betrayed Nvgaculus , not 
only to a foolish but vitious waste of a life which 
might have been honouiably passed in public services, 
01 domestick viitues. He has lost his oiiginal inten- 
tion, and given up his mind to employments that 
engross but do not impiove it. 
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Numb 104 Saturdo, Match 10, 17^51 

yUul est quod crcdcrc de sc 

Aon postil Jives m 

None c cr rejects hyperboles of prai o 

f H ’’HE apparent insufficiency t>f ever) individual to 
bis own happiness or safety compels us to seek 
from one another assistance and support The ne 
Cessity of joint efforts for the execution of any great 
or extensive design, the variety of powers dissemi 
nated in the species, and the proportion between the 
defects and excellencies of different persons, demand 
an interchange of help, and communication of intelli 
gence and by frequent reciprocations of bcncficencc 
unite mankind in society and fuendship 

If it can be imagined that there ever was a tune 
when the inhabitants of an) country were in a state 
of equaht), without distinction of rank or pecu 
Iianty of possessions it is reasonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he 
could contribute by lus strength or his skill to 
the supply of natural wants there w as then little 
room for peevish dislile, or capricious favour, the 
affection admitted into the heait was rather esteem 
than tenderness and kindness was only purchased 
by benefits But when by force or policy by wisdom 
or by fortune property and superiority were intro 
duced and established, so that man) were condemned 
vol n p to 
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to laboui for the suppoit of a few, then they whose 
possessions swelled above their wants, natuially laid 
out theii superfluities upon pleasure ; and those who 
could not gain fiiendship by necessary offices, endea- 
voured to promote their interest by luxurious gratifica- 
tions, and to create needs, which they might be couited 
to supply. 

The desiies of mankind are much more numerous 
than theii attainments, and the capacity of imagina- 
tion much laigei than actual enjoyment. Multitudes 
are theiefore unsatisfied with their allotment ; and he 
that hopes to impiove his condition by the favour of 
anothei, and eithei finds no room for the exeition of 
great qualities, or perceives himself excelled by his 
rivals, will, by other expedients, endeavour to be- 
come agreeable where he cannot be important, and 
learn, by degrees, to numbei the art of pleasing 
among the most useful studies, and most valuable ac- 
quisitions. 

This art, like otheis, is cultivated in pioportion 
to its usefulness, and will always flouiish most wlieie 
it isnnost lewarded ; foi this reason we find it prac- 
tised with gieat assiduity under absolute governments, 
wheie honours and 1 iches are in the hands of one 
man, whom all endeavour to propitiate, and who 
soon becomes so much accustomed to compliance and 
officiousness, as not easily to find, in the most deli- 
cate address, that novelty which is necessary to pro- 
cui e attention. 

It is discovered by a very few experiments, that 
no man is much pleased with a companion, who 
does not increase, in some lespect, his fondness of 
himself ; and, therefore, he that wishes rather to be 

led 
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led forward to prosperity by the i gentle hand of 
favour, than to force Ins way by lab bur and merit, 
must consider with more care i how to display his 
patron’s excellencies than his own , that whenever 
he approaches, he may fill the imagination with 
pleasing dreams, and chase away disgust and 
weariness by a perpetual succession of delightful 
linages 

This may, indeed, sometimes be effected by,turn 
mg the attention upon adiantages which are really 
possessed, or upon prospects which reason spreads 
before hope , for whoever, can desen e or require to 
be courted, has generall), either from nature or 
from fortune, gifts, which he may review with 
satisfaction and of which when he is artfully re 
called to the contemplation, he will seldom be dis 
pleased 

But those who haie once degraded their under, 
standing to an application only to the passions, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any other 
sources than industry and virtue, seldom retain dig 
mty and magnanimity sufficient to defend them 
against the constant recurrence of temptation, to 
falsehood He that 13 too desirous to be loved, 
will soon learn to flatter, and when he has ex 
hausted all the variations of honest praise, and can 
delight no longer with the civility of truth he will 
invent new topichs of panegynch, and break out 
into raptures at virtues and beauties conferred by him 
self , , 

The drudgeries of dependance would, indeed, 
he aggravated by hopelessness of success if no in 
diligence was allowed to adulation He that will 
p 2 obstinately 
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obstinately confine Ins pation to lieai only the com- 
mendations which he deseive§, will soon be foiced 
to give way to otheis that legale him with more 
compass of musick The gieatest human virtue 
beais no proportion to human vanity We always 
think oui selves bettei than w'e are, and aie gene- 
lally desiious that otheis should think us still bet- 
tei than w r e think oui selves To piaise us foi 
actions 01 dispositions which deseive piaise, is not 
to confer a benefit, but to pay a tiibute. We 
have always pietensions to fame, which, in oui 
own heaits, we know' to be disputable, and which 
we are desiious to stiengthen by a new suffiage ; 
we have always hopes which we suspect to be fal- 
lacious, and of which we eageily snatch at eveiy con- 
firmation 

It may, indeed, be piopei to make the fitst ap- 
proaches undei the conduct of truth, and to secure 
credit to futuie encomiums, by such praise as may - 
be latified by the conscience, but the mind once 
habituated to the lusciousness of eulogy, becomes, 
in a shoit time, nice and fastidious, and, like a 
vitiated palate, is incessantly calling foi higher grati- 
fications. 

It is scaicely ci edible to what degiee discernment 
may be dazzled by the mist of pride, and wisdom 
infatuated by the intoxication of flattery ; or how 
low the genius may descend by successive giadations 
of seivility, and how swiftly it may fall down 
the piecipice of falsehood. No man can, indeed, 
obseive, without indignation, on wliat names, both 
of ancient and modern times, the utmost exuberance 
of praise has been lawshed, and by what hands it 
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has beui bes toned It has never jet been found, 
that the tyrant tile plunderer, the oppressor, the 
most hateful of the hateful the most profligate of 
the profligate, luve been denied an} celebrations 
, which they were willing to purchase or tint niched 
ness and foil) have not found correspondent flatterers 
through all tliur subordinations, except when they 
have been associated with avarice or poverty 
and have wanted cither inclination or ability to lure a 

pancgjnst 

As there is no character so deformed ns to fright 
away from it the prostitutes of pruse, there is no 
degree of encomiastich veneration which pride has 
refused The emperors of Home suffered themselves 
to be worshipped in their lives with dtarsnnd sacrifices, 
md in an age more enlightened the terms pccuh ir 
to the praise and worship of the Supreme Being, have 
been applied to wretches whom it w is the repro tch of 
humanity to number among men , md whom nothing 
but richer or power hindered those tint re id or wrote 
their deification from hunting into the toils of justice, 
as disturbers of the peace of nature 

Ihcie arc indeed, man} unoug the poetic d flatter 
cr*j, who must bercsi^ncdtomf mi} without vmdic ition 
and whom we must confess to hut dcsci ted the cause 
of virtue for pa} the} have committed against full 
conviction, the crime of obliterating the distinctions 
between good and evil, md instead of opposing the 
encroachments of vice, hive incited her progress md 
celebrated her conquests But there is a lower cliss 
of sycoph mts, whose undemanding has jiot made 
them cipablc of ecjud guilt Evu} man of high 
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iank is sunounded with numbers, who have no 
othei rule of thought 01 action, than his maxims and 
his conduct ; whom the honour of being numbered 
among his acquaintance reconciles to all his vices, 
and all his absui dities ; and who easily persuade them- 
selves to esteem him, by whose regard they consider 
themselves as distinguished and exalted. 

It is dangeious for mean minds to venture them- 
selves within the sphere of greatness. Stupidity is 
soon blinded by the splendoui of wealth, and cowaidice 
is easily fetteied in the shackles of dependance. To 
solicit pationage, is, at least, in the event, to set viitue 
to sale. None can be pleased without praise, and few 
can be praised without falsehood; few can be assiduous 
without seivihty, and none can be seivile without coi- 
1 uption. 
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Am lOrwri 

Iflipnisi el rrrd n<i mlqvc rtipi hue duett Jtr 

\nin min mm bruHonc to npncr rm^ntl , 

Inj>c!ld b) pa non ami mth fylU blind 

I WAS late!) considering, among other objects 
of speculation, the new attempt of an unncntrl 
rcgisla t an office, in which tier) nnn ma) lodge, nn 
account of his superfluities and want* of ivlntcier he 
desires to purchase or to <ell M) imagination soon 
presented to :nc the latitude to ninth this design may 
he extended b) integrity and industr), and the ad 
santages which ina> be jnstl) hoped from a general 
mart of intelligence, when once its reputation shall be 
so established tint neither reproach nor fraud shall be 
feared from it , when an application to it shall not be 
censured as the last resource of desperation, nor i s 
informations suspected as the fortuitous suggestions 
of men obliged not to appear ignorant A place 
where ucr) cxubcrtnce ma) be discharged, and tier) 
deficiuic) supplied, where cicr) lawful passion may 
find its gratification*! and tier) honest curiosity re 
cuu satisfaction, where the stock of a nation pecu- 
niary and intellectual, m ») be brought together, and 
where all conditions of humanity ma) hope to find 
relief, pleasure, and accommodation , must equally 
deserve the attention of the merchant and philosopher, 
of him who mingles tn the tumult of business, and 
bun who only lues to amuse himself with the larious 

cmploj 
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employments and pursuits of others. Noi will it be 
an uninstructing school to the greatest masters of me- 
thod and dispatch, if such multiplicity can be pre- 
served from embanassment, and such tumult fiom 
inaccuiacy. 

While I was conceiting this splendid pioject, and 
filling my thoughts with its regulation, its conveni- 
encies, its vaiiety, and its consequences, I sunk gra- 
dually into slumbei ; hut the same images, though 
less distinct, still continued to float upon my fancy. 
I peiccived myself at the gate of an immense edifice, 
wheie innumeiable multitudes were passing without 
confusion ; eveiy face on which I fixed my eyes 
seemed settled m the contemplation of some impoit- 
ant puipose, and eveiy foot was hastened by cagei- 
ncss and expectation I followed the ciowd without 
knowing whithei I should he diawn, and remained a 
while in the unpleasmg state of an idler, where all 
othei beings weie busy, giving place eveiy moment 
to those who had moie nnpoitance in theii looks. 
Ashamed to stand ignoi ant, and afraid to ask questions, 
at last I saw a lady sweeping by me, whom, by the 
quickness of her eyes, the agility of hci steps, and 
a nnxtuie of levity and impatience, I Knew to be 
my long-loved piotectiess, Cuitiosny “ Gieat 
“ goddess/’ said I, “ may thy volaiy be peimitted 
“ to imploie thy favoui ; if thou hast been my di- 
“ rectiess fiom the first dawn of reason; if I have 
“ followed thee thiough the maze of life with'inva- 
“ liable fidelity, if I have turned to eveiy new call, 
“ and quitted at thy nod one pui suit for anothei ; 
“ if I have nevei stopped at the invitations of foi- 
“ tune, noi foigot thy authonty m the boweiS of 

“ plcasuic ; 
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“ pleasure , inform me now whither chance has con- 
“ ducted me " 

“Thou art now," replied the smiling power, 
“ m the presence of Justice, and of Truth, whom 
“ the father of gods and men Ins sent down to regis 
« ter the demands and pretensions of mankind that 
“ the world may at last be reduced to order, and that 
“ none may compl un hereafter of bung doomed to 
“ tasks for which they art unqualified, of possessing 
“ faculties for winch they cannot find employment 
“or virtues that languish unobserved for want of 

* opportunities to exert them, of hung encumbered 
‘ with superfluities which they would willingly rt 
“sign, or of wastm fa aw a) in desires which ought 

* to be satisfied Tustice is non to examine every 

* man s nj»hc« and Truth is to record them , Jet 
“ us approach and observe the progress of tins gnat 
“ transaction M 

She then moved forward, and Truth, who knew 
her among the most faithful of her follower 5 , heel on 
ed her to advance till we were placed near the seat 
of Justice The first who required the issistance 
of the office, came forward with a slow pace and tu 
inour of dignity uid shaking a weighty purse in his 
hand demanded to be registered bj Truth as the 
M "Ecevas of the present age the chief encourager 
of literary merit to whom men of learning and wit 
might apply in any exigence or distress with certainty 
of succour Tustice very mildly inquired, whether 
he had calculated the expense of such a declaration p 
whether he had been informed what number of peti 
t loners would swarm about him 3 whether be could 
distinguish idleness and negligence horn calauiit) 

osten 
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ostentation from knowledge, or vivacity fiom wit? 
To these questions he seemed not well provided with 
a reply, but repeated his desiie to be lecorded as a 
pation. Justice then offeied to registei his pioposal 
on these conditions, that he should never suffer him- 
self to be flatteied ; that he should never delay an 
audience when he had nothing to do ; and that he 
should never encomagc followers without intending 
to rewaid them. These terms were too lund to be 
accepted ; for what, said he, is the end of patronage, 
but the pleasuie of reading dedications, holding mul- 
titudes in suspense, and enjoying theii hopes, their 
feais, and their anxiety, flattering them to assiduity, 
and, at last, dismissing them for impatience ? Justice 
heard his confession, and oideied his name to be post- 
ed upon the gate among cheats and robbeis, and pub- 
lick nuisances, which all weie by that notice warned 
to avoid. 

Anothei required to be made known as the disco- 
veier of a new ait of education, by which languages 
and sciences might be taught to all capacities, and all 
inclinations, without fear of punishment, pain of con- 
finement, loss of any pait of the gay mien of igno- 
lance, or any obstruction of the necessary progress in 
dress, dancing, 01 caids. 

Justice and Truth did not trouble this great 
adept with many inquiiies ; but finding his address 
awkwaid and his speech barbaious, oidered him to be 
legisteied as a tall fellow who wanted employment, 
and might serve in any post wlieie the knowledge of 
leading and wiiting was not lequired. 

A man of a vciy grave and philosophick aspect, re- 
quiied notice to be given of his intention to set out, 

a ccilain 
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a certain day, on a submarine voyage, and of Ins will- 
ingness to take m passengers for no more than double 
the pnee at which they might sail above water His 
desire was granted, and 1 he retircd'to a convenient 
stand, in expectation of filling his ship, and growing 
rich in a short time by the secrecy, safety, and expe- 
dition of the passage 

Another desired to advertise the cunous, that he 
had, 5 for 'the advancement of true knowledge, con- 
trived an optical instrument, by which those who laid 
out their industry on memorials of the changes of the 
wind, might observe the direction of the weather- 
cocks on the hitherside of the lunar world 

Another wished to be known as the author of an 
invention, by winch cities or kingdoms might be made 
warm m winter by a single fire, a kettle, and pipe 
Another had a vehicle by which a man might bid de- 
fiance to floods, and continue floating in an inunda 
tion, without anj inconvenience, till the water should 
subside Justice considered these projects as of no 
importance but to their authors, and therefore scarcely 
condescended to examine them , but Truth refused 
to idmit them into the register 
Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to 
give notice of an universal medicine, by which all 
diseases migl it be cured or proven led and life protracted 
beyond the tgc of A T csto) JBut Justice informed 
them, that one universal medicine was sufficient, and 
she should delay the notification till she saw who could 
longest preserve his own life 

A thousand othu el tuns and offers were exhibited 
and examined I lcnnrked, among tins mighty mul 

ti tude, 
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titude, tliat, of intellectual advantages, many bad 
great exubeiance, and few confessed any want; of 
eveiy art there were a hundred professois for a single 
pupil ; but of other attainments, such as liches, ho- 
nours, and prefei ments, I found none that had too 
much, but thousands and ten thousands that thought 
themselves entitled to a larger dividend. 

It often happened, that all miseis, and women mar- 
licd at the close of life, advertised their want of chil- 
dien ; nor was it uncommon for those who had a nu- 
merous offspring, to give notice of a son or daughtci 
to be spaied : but, though appeal ances promised well 
on both sides, the bargain seldom succeeded; for they 
soon lost then inclination to adopted childien, and 
pioclaimed theii intentions to pioinotc some scheme 
of publiclv chanty : a thousand pioposals were imme- 
diately made, among which they hesitated till death 
piecluded the decision. 

As I stood looking on this scene of confusion, 
Truth condescended to ask me, what was my busi- 
ness at liei office p I vVas struck with the unexpected 
tjuestion, and awaked by my efioi ts to answei it. 
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Opunonum cvmmentij d<let ihtt nnturtrjudicn cc Jtrmat Cjc 
"lime obliterate* the fction* of opinion, ami confirm* ihc 
tleci* ons of nature 

I f isncccssar) to the success of flatter), that it be 
accommodated to particular circumstances or cln 
racters, and enter the heart on tint side, where the 
passions stand read) to receive it A lad) seldom 
listens with attention to an) prme hut lint of lier 
beaut), a merchant alwavs expects to hear of 1m in 
fluuicc at the bank, his import met on the exchange 
the height of his credit and the extent of Ins traflick 
and the author will seared) be pleased without lamen- 
tations of the neglect of learning, the conspiracies 
against genius and the slow progress of merit, or 
some praises of the magnammit) of those who cn 
counter povert) and contempt m the cause of Know 
ledge and trust for the reward of their labours to the 
}udgww_r.t wwd gnUtvuk of posterity 

An assurance of unfading 1 mreN and immortal 
reputation, is the settled reciprocation of civiht) he 
tween amicable writers lo raise monuments more 
durable than bra\<r t and moje con sptcuotts than pyra 
7/uds, has been long the common hoist of literatim , 
but, among the innumerable architects that erect co 
lumns to themselves, far the greater part, either for 
want of durable materials, or of art to dispose them 
see their edifices perish as they are towering to coin 
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pletion, and those few that for a while attiact the eye 
of mankind, are generally weak in the foundation, and 
soon sink by the saps of time. 

No place affoids a more striking conviction of the 
vanity of human hopes, than a publick library ; for 
who can see the wall crowded on every side by mighty 
volumes, the works of laborious meditation and ac- 
curate inquiry, now scarcely known but by the cata- 
logue, and preserved only to increase the pomp of 
learning, without consideiing how many hours have 
been wasted in vain endeavours, how often imagina- 
tion has anticipated the praises of futuiity, how many 
statues have lisen to the eye of vanity, how many 
ideal converts have elevated zeal, how often wit has 
exulted in the eternal infamy of his antagonists, and 
dogmatism has delighted in the gradual advances of 
his authority, the immutability of his decrees, and 
the perpetuity of his power ? 


Non unquam dedit 

Documentafors majora , quiim fragih loco 
Starcnt superbi 

Insulting chance ne’er call’d with louder \oice 
On swelling mortals to be proud no more. 

Of the innumerable authois whose performances 
are thus treasured up in magnificent obscurity, most 
are forgotten, because they never deserved to be re- 
membered, and owed the honours which they once 
obtained, not to judgment 01 to genius, to labour or 
to art, but to the prejudree of faction, the stratagem 
of intrigue, or the servility of adulation. 


Nothing 
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Nothing is more common tlmn to find men whose 
works arc now totally neglected, mentioned with 
praises by their contemporaries, ns the oracles of 
their age, and the legislators of science i Curiosity 
is naturally excited, their volumes after long inquiry 
are found, but seldom reward thclabour of the search 
Every period of time has produced these bubbles of 
artificial fame, which are kept up a while by the 
breath of fashion, and then break at once, and are 
annihilated The learned often bewail the loss of 
ancient waiters whose characters have survived their 
works , but, perhaps, if we could now retneie them, 
we should find them only the Granullcs, Montagues, 
Stepneys, and ShcJ/iclds of their time, and wonder by 
what infatuation or caprice they could be raised to 
notice 

It cannot, howeier, be denied, that many Imre 
sunk into oblivion, whom it were unjust to number 
with this despicable class Various kinds of literary 
fame seem destined to various measures of duration 
Some spread into exuberance with a vciy speedy 
growth, but soon wither and decay some rise more 
slowly but lost long Parnassus has its flowers of 
transient fragrance, as well as its oaks of towering 
height, and its laurels of eternal icrdure 

Among those whose reputation is exhausted m a 
sholt time by its own luxuriance are the writers who 
take adiantage of present incidents or characters 
which strongly interest the passions, and engage uni- 
versal attention It is not difficult to obtain readers 
when we discuss a question which every one is desirous 
to understand, which is debated in eiery assembly, 
and has divided the nation into parties, or when 
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we display the faults or viitues of him whose puhlick 
conduct has made almost every man his enemy or 
his fiicnd. To the quick cii ciilalion of such pro- 
ductions all the motives of interest and vanity con- 
cui ; the disputant enlarges Ins knowledge, the zealot 
animates his passion, and every man is desirous to 
infoim himself concerning aflaiis so vehement!) agi- 
tated and variously lepiesentcd. 

It is scaicely to be imagined, tlnough how many 
suboi dinations of inteiest the aidour of party is dif- 
fused ; and what multitudes fancy them sehes affected 
by eveiy satue or panegyiick on a man of eminence. 
Whoever has, at any time, taken occasion to men- 
tion him with piaise 01 blame, uhoe\ei happens to 
love or hate any of his adherents, as he wishes to 
confiim his opinion, and to strengthen his paity, 
will diligently peruse every papei fiom which he can 
hope foi sentiments like his own. An object, how- 
evei small in itself, if placed near to the eje, will 
engioss all the rays of light , and a tiansaction, hov- 
evei tiivial, swells into impoitance when it presses 
immediately on our attention He that shall pei use 
the political pamphlets of any past reign, will uondei 
■why they weie so eagerly read, 01 so loudly praised 
Many of the performances which had power to in- 
flame factions, and fill a kingdom with confusion, 
have now veiy little effect upon a fngid cntick; and 
the time is coming, when the compositions of later 
hiielings shall he equally despised. In proportion 
as those who write on tempoiary subjects aie exalted 
above theii merit at fiist, they aie after waids de- 
pressed below it ; noi can the biightest elegance of 
diction, or most artful subtilty of masoning, hope 

foi 
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for so imchotuiii from il»*t who t rq ml is no 
longirquitl tried l»v mrimih or pride 

Iti> mdcnl lilt falc of cnnUotirtivt cten whrn 
tliew contend for philosophical or thcoloprd truth, 
to In? soon Inc! *tsnk mu! slighted I itlnr the quotum 
is decided ami there. i no morr place for doubt nml 
ojqKiMtion or nnnhind despair of widrrstnndmp it 
mid prow uorv rf disturbance coitcnt thiWMlwr 
uith quiet ipnorann, nml ri fti<e to In* harmed with 
labour* winch tin) Inn no hope* of iiTomjwmm, 
nidi I tio UciLc 

r Ilic million of net i!nmwnr\ nm aurcli expect 
to bcrrcloned thm<, i hou writings irr 

secure, of unreal ton u t it often Injjun tin tin 
general reception of u c'ocirim olm tires the hooks 
in which it tn* debuted When mi) tout ji | ent 
rnlli recciw*d and adopted "i an turnnttma ruble 
principle, we seldom fool lucf to the nq mm fits 
upon whu.h it wn first established or nil Imr tint 
teehousness of deduction, and mnltiplirits of t »id< net 
In which its author wn forcetl to reconcile it to 
jmjtuhci nml forlifv it m the wellness ufmmlq 
iigauist obstmaca and cm) 

It is well Kn aw ii hm much of our phdo opht is 
iKnud from Hmjtc s ihscnun of tin qualities of tltt 
nr, )U of those who mm adopt orrnhrgi htstluon 
acr) few lint re u! the (let til of his experiments 
Hu name. is, nuked, re.uw.nud , hut (us units m. 
m b leLtetI we are contented to I iieiw tint Ik con 
qu creel Ins opponents without inquiring uli it cavils 
were produced npmUhtrn, orb) what pioofs tbt) 
were confuted 
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Some wiitcis apply themselves to studies boundless 
and inexhaustible, as experiments in natural philo- 
sophy. These are always lost in successive compila- 
tions, as new advances are made, and former ob- 
servations become more familiar. Others spend 
their lives in lemarks on language, or explanations 
of antiquities, and only afford materials for lexico- 
grapheis and commentators, who are themselves 
ovei whelmed by subsequent collectois, that equally 
destioy the memory of their predecessors by amplifi" 
cation, tiansposition, or conti action. Every new 
system of nature gives birth to a swarm of expositois, 
whose business is to explain and illustiateit, and who 
can hope to exist no longer than the founder of then 
sectpreseives his leputalion. 

Theie are, indeed, few kinds of composition from 
which an author, however learned oi ingenious, can 
hope a long continuance of fame. He who has caie- 
fully studied human natuie, and can well describe it, 
may with most reason flatter his ambition. Bacon , 
among all his pretensions to the regaid of posterity, 
seems to have pleased himself chiefly with his Essays, 
which come home to men's business and bosoms, and of 
which, therefoie, he declares his expectation, that 
they will live as long as books last. It may, liowevei, 
satisfy an honest and benevolent mind to have been 
useful, though less conspicuous; nor will he that 
•extends his hope to higliei xevvaids, be so much 
anxious to obtain praise, as to discharge the duty 
which Providence assigns him. 
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Numb 107 Tuesday, Match 26, 1751 

Alterius igilur contendere t ersibus amlo 

Cceperc alternos Musa: memmtsse volebant Vina 

On themes alternate now the swains recite , 

The Muses in alternate themes delight EtrniNsroN 

A MONG tlie various censures, which the un 
avoidable comparison of my performances with 
those of my predecessors has produced, there is none 
more general than that of uniformity Many of my 
readers remark the want of those changes of colours, 
which formerly fed the attention with unexhausted 
novelty, and of that intermixture of subjects, or 
alternation of manner, by which other writers relieved 
weariness, and awakened expectation 

I have, indeed, hitherto avoided the practice of 
uniting gay and solemn subjects in the same paper, 
because it seems absurd for an author to counteract 
himself to press at once with equal force upon both 
parts of the intellectual balance, or give medicines, 
which, like the double poison of Dnjdcn, destroy the 
foice of one another I have endeavouied sometimes 
to divert, and sometimes to elevate , but have ima 
gined it an useless attempt to disturb merriment by 
solemnity oi interrupt seriousness by diollerj Yet 
I shall this day publish two letters of very diffeieiit 
tendency, which I hope, like tragi comedy, may 
chance to please even when they aie not critically 
approv ed 

a 2 
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To the RAMBLER. 

Dear Sir, 

t ■ Iiiough, as my mamma tells me, I am too 
-*■ young to talk at the table, I have great plea- 
suie in listening to the conversation of learned men, 
especially when they discouise of tilings which I do 
not understand ; and have, therefore, been of late 
paiticulaily delighted with many disputes about the 
alteration of the style , which, they say, is to be made 
by act of pailiament. 

One day, when my mamma was gone out of the 
room, I asked a veiy gieat seholai what the style was P 
He told me, he was afiaid I should haidly under- 
stand him when he infoimed me, that it was the 
stated and established method of computing time. 
It was not, indeed, likely that I should undu stand 
him ; foi I nevei yet knew time computed in my 
life, nor can imagine why we should he at so much 
trouble to count what we cannot keep. He did not 
tell me whethei we aie to count the time past, or 
the time to come; but I have considered them both 
by myself, and think it as foolish to count time that 
is gone, as money that is spent ; and as toi the time 
which is to come, it only seems faithei off by count- 
ing; and, theiefoie, when any pleasure is piomiscd 
me, I always think of the time as little as I can. 

I have since listened veiy attentively to cvciy one 
that talked upon this subject, of whom the gicatei pait 
seem not to understand it bettci than myself; foi 
though they often hint how much the nation has 
been mistaken, andiejoice that we aie at last glow- 
ing 
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mg wiser than our' ancestois, I have never been 
able to discover from them, that any body has died 
sooner or been married later for counting time wrong, 
and therefore, I began to fane) that theie u as a great 
bustle with little consequence 

At last, two fi lends of my papa Mr Cycle > and 
Mr Starlight , being, it seems, both of high learn 
ing and able to make an almanack, began to talk 
about the new style Sweet Mr Starlight — I am 
sure I shall love Ins name as long as I live, for be 
told Cycle roundly with a fierce look, that we should 
never be right without a year of confusion Dear 
Mr Rambler, did you ever hear any thing so 
charming ? a whole jear of confusion f When there , 
has been a rout at mammas, I have thought one night 
of confusion worth a thousand nights of rest , and if 
I can but see a )ear of confusion, a whole year, of 
cards in one room, and dancings in another, here a 
feast and there a masquerade, and plays, and coaches, 
and hurries, and messages and millineis, and raps at 
the door, and visits, and frolicks, and new fashions, 

I shall not care what the} do with the rest of the 
time nor whether they count it by the old style or 
the new , fori am lesohed to bieak loose fiom the 
■nursery in the tumult, and pi ly my part among the 
rest , and it will be strange if I cannot get a husband 
and a chariot in the year of confusion 

Cycle who is neither so young noi so handsome as 
Stai hghti \er} gravely maintained that all the per 
plexity may be avoided by leaping over eleven days 
in the reckoning, and 'indeed, if it should come 
obly to this, I think the new style is a delightful 
thing, for my mamma says I shall go to court when 

I am 
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I am sixteen; and if they can but conti ive often to 
leap over eleven days together the months of restiaint 
will soon be at an end. It is strange, that with all 
the plots that have been laid against time, they could 
never kill it by act of parliament before. Dear Sir, 
if you have any vote 01 interest, get them but for once 
to destroy eleven months, and then I shall be as old 
as some manied ladies. But this is desiied only if 
you think they will not comply with Mi . Starlights 
scheme; for nothing suiely could please me like a 
yeai of confusion, when I shall no longer be fixed this 
lioui to my pen and the next to my needle, or wait 
at home for the dancing-master one day, and the next 
foi the musick-mastei, but run from ball to ball, and 
fiom drum to drum; and spend all my time without 
tasks, and without account, and go out without telling 
whither, and come home without legard to piesciibed 
horns, 01 family-rules. 

I am, SIR, 

Youi humble seivant. 

Proper anti a. 


Mi Rambler, 

| was seized this morning with an unusual pen- 
" siveness, and, finding that books only seived to 
heighten it, took a i amble into the fields, in hopes of 
relief and invigoration fiom the keenness of the air 
and brightness of the sun. 

As I wandered wrapped up in thought, my eyes 
weie stiuck with the hospital for the reception of 
deserted infants, which I surveyed with pleasuie, till, 
by a natural train of sentiment, I began to leflect 
on the fate of the mothers. For to what sheltei can 

they 
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they fly ? Only to the arms of their betrajer, which 
perhaps are now no longer open to receive them , 
and then how quick must be the transition from de 
luded virtue to shameless guilt, and from shameless 
*guilt to hopeless wretchedness 1 

The anguish that I felt, left me no rest till I had, 
by your means, addiessed myself to the publicK on 
behalf of those forlorn creatures, the women of the 
town, whose misery here might satisfy the most ri 
gorous censor, and whose participation of our com 
mon nature might surely induct us to endeavour, at 
least, then preservation from eternal punishment 

These were all once, if not virtuous, at least m 
nocent, and might still have continued blameless 
and easy, but for the arts and insinuations of those 
whose rank, fortune, or education, furnished them 
with means to corrupt or to delude them Let the 
libertine reflect a moment on the situation of that 
woman, who, being forsaken by her betrayer, is re 
duced to the necessity of turning prostitute for bread, 
and judge of the enormity of his guilt by the evils 
which it produces 

It cannot be doubted, but that numbers follow this 
dreadful course of life, with shame, horrour, and re 
gret, but where can they hope for l cfuge ? “ The world 
is not their friend nor the world s law Their sighs, 
and tears, and groans, are criminal in the eye of their 
tyrants, the bully and the bawd, who fatten on their 
misery, and threaten them with want or a gaol, if they 
show the least design of escaping from their bondage 

“ To wipe all tears from off all faces, is a task 
too hard for mortals , but to alleviate misfortunes is 
often within the most limited power jet the oppor- 
tunities 
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trinities which every day affoids of jeheving the most 
wi etched of human beings are ovci looked and neg- 
lected, with equal disiegaul of policy and goodness. 

There aie places, indeed, set apart, to which these 
unhappy cieatuies may icsoit, when the diseases of in- 
continence seize upon them ; but if they obtain a cuie, 
to what aie they i educed P Eithei to leturn with the 
small lemains of beauty to their foimei guilt, or peiisli 
in the stieets with nakedness and hunger. 

How fiequcntly have the gay and thoughtless, in 
tlicii evening frolicks, seen a band of these miserable 
females, coveied with lags, shivering with cold, and 
pining with hungci ; and, without eithei pitying their 
calamities, or reflecting upon the ciuelty of those 
who peihaps fust seduced them by cai esses of fond- 
ness, 01 magnificence of promises, go on to reduce 
otheis to the same wietchedness by the same means? 

To stop the inciease of this deploiable multitude, 
is undoubtedly the first and most piessing conside- 
lation. To pi event evil is the gieat end of govern- 
ment, the end for which vigilance and seveiitynie 
piopeily employed. But suiely those whom passion 
oi inteiest has aheady depiaved, have some claim 
to compassion, fioin beings equally fi ail and fallible 
with themselves. Nor will they long gioan in their 
present afflictions, if none weie to icfuse them lelief 
but those that owe theii exemption fioin the same 
distiess only to theii wisdom and theii virtue. 


I am, Sfc. 


Amicus. 
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> > 

Sapcre antic 

In ct pc Vkault rectc gut proro a at ftoratn 
Jiasheus especial titan thjlpal amnts at tile 
Labilur \ labetur in omne volubilit aium lion 

Begin be bold nnd venture to be « we 

He who defers his work from di) to tin 

Poes on a river s bank expecting staj 

fill the whole stream which stopp d him should be gone. 

That runs and as it runs, forever will run on 

Cow fcEV 

A N ancient poet, unreasonnbl) discontented at 
tlie present state of things, uhtcli his sjstcm of 
opinions obliged bun to represent in its uorst form, 
has obsened of the earth, “that its greater part is 
“ covered by the unmh ibitable ocean, that of the 
“ Test some is encumbered with nal cd mountains, 
“ and some lost under barren sands , some scorched 
“ with unmtermitted heat, nnd some petrified with 
<£ perpetual frost , so that onl) a few regions remain 
“ for the production of fruits, the pasture of cattle, 
“ and the accommodation of man 1 

The same observation may be transferred to the 
time allotted us in our present state When vie have 
deducted all that is absorbed in sleep, all that is me 
■vitably appropriated to the demands of nature, or 
irresistibly engrossed by the tyrann) of custom , all 
that passes in regulating the superficial decorations 
of life, or is given up in the reciprocations of civi 
hty to the disposal of others , all that i« tom from 
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us by tbe violence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly 
away by lassitude and languor; we shall find that 
pait of our duration very small of which we can 
truly call ourselves masters, or which we can spend 
wholly at our own choice. Many of our hours are 
lost in a lotation of petty caies, in a constant lecui- 
lence of the same employments; many of our pio- 
visions foi ease or happiness arc always exhausted by 
the present day; and a gieat pait of our existence 
serves no other purpose, than that of enabling us to 
enjoy the lest. 

Of the few moments which are left in our dis- 
posal, it may reasonably be expected, that we should 
be so fiugal, as to let none of them slip fiom us 
without some equivalent ; and peiliaps it might be 
found, that as the earth, liowevei straitened by rocks 
and wateis, is capable of producing moie than all 
its inhabitants aie able to consume, our lives, though 
much contracted by incidental distraction, would yet 
afford us a large space vacant to the exercise of rea- 
son and viitue ; that we want not time, but diligence, 
foi gieat peifoimances ; and that we squandei much 
of our allowance, even while we think it sparing and 
insufficient. 

This natural and necessary comminution of our 
lives, perhaps, often makes us, insensible of the neg- 
ligence with which we suffer them to slide away. 
We never consider ourselves as possessed at once of 
time sufficient for any great design, and therefore 
indulge ourselves in fortuitous amusements. We 
think it unnecessary to take an account of a few su- 
pernumerary moments, which, however employed, 

could 
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could have produced little advantage, and vvluch 
were exposed to a thousand chances of disturbance 
and interruption 

It is observable that, either by nature or by habit, 
our faculties are fitted to images of a certain extent, 
to which we adjust great things by division, and little 
things by accumulation Of extensive surfaces we 
can only tahe a survey, as the parts succeed one an 
other, and atoms we cannot perceive till they are 
united into masses Thus we break the vast periods 
of time into centuries and years, and thus, if we 
would know the amount of moments, we must ag- 
glomerate them into days and necks 

The proverbial oracles of our parsimonious an 
cestors have informed us, that the fatal waste of for- 
tune is by small expenses, by the profusion of sums too 
little singly to alarm our caution, and which we never 
suffer ourselves to consider together Of the same 
hind is the prodigality of life he that hopes to look 
back hertaftcr vvath satisfaction upon past years, must 
learn to know the present value of single minutes, 
and endeavour to let no particle of tune fall useless 
to the ground 

It is usual for those who are advised to the attain 
ment of any new qualification, to look upon them 
selves as required to change the general course of 
their conduct, to dismiss business, and exclude plea 
sure, and to devote their days and nights to a parti 
cular attention But all common degrees of excel 
lence are attainable at a lower price , he that should 
steadily and resolutely assign to any science orjlan 
guage those interstitial vacancies which intervene in 
the most crowded variety of diversion or employ 

ment. 
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ment, would find evciy day new irradiations of 
Knowledge, and disco vci bow much moie is to be 
hoped fiom fiequency and peiseveiance, than fiom 
violent effoits and sudden desiies; effoits which are 
soon lcmitted when they encounter difficulty, and 
desiies, which, if they aie indulged too often, will 
shake off the authority of icason, and range capri- 
ciously fiom one object to another. 

The disposition to defer eveiy impoitant design to 
a time of lcisuic, and a state of settled unifoimity, 
pioceeds geneially fiom a false estimate of the human 
poweis. If we except those gigantick and stupen- 
dous intelligences who aie said to grasp a system by 
intuition, and bound fouvard from one seiies of con- 
clusions to another, without legular steps thiough 
intermediate piopositions, the most successful stu- 
dents make then advances in knowledge by short 
flights, between each of which the mind may lie at 
lest. For eveiy single act of piogiession a short time 
is sufficient ; and it is only necessaiy, that whcnevei 
that time is afforded, it be w'cll employed. 

Few minds wall be long confined to seveie and la- 
borious meditation ; and when a successful attack on 
knowledge has been made, the student recreates him- 
self with the contemplation of his conquest, and foi- 
beais another incursion, till the new r -acquiied truth 
has become familiar, and his curiosity calls upon him 
foi fiesh giatifications. Whether the time of inter- 
mission is spent in company, or in solitude, in necessary 
business, 01 in voluntaiy levities, the undei standing 
is equally abstracted fiom the object of inquiiy ; but 
pel haps, if it be detained by occupations less pleas- 
ing, it letuins again to study wdth gieatei alacrity, 

than 
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than when it is glutted uitli ideal plcasuics, and sui 
fated with intemperance of application He tint 
will not suffer himself to be discouraged by fancied 
impossibilities, may sometimes find bis abilities nm 
gorated by the necessity of exciting them in short 111 
tcrvals, as the force of a current is increased by the 
contraction of its channel 

From some cause like this it has probably pro 
cccded, that among those who hate contributed to 
the advancement of learning many hate risen to 
eminence in opposition to all the obstacles which 
extern d circumstances could place in their uaj, 
amidst the tumult of business, the distresses of po 
terty, or the dissipations of a wandering and tin 
settled state A great part of the life of Eutsmus 
was one continual peregrination ill supplied with 
the gifts of fortune, and led from city to cit), 
and from kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of 
patrons and preferment hopes winch always flit 
tered and always deceived lum , he yet found means, 
by unshaken constancy and a vigilant improve 
ment of those hours which, in the midst of the 
most restless activity,' will remain unengaged, to 
write more than another in the same condition 
would have hoped to read Compelled bv want 
to attendance and solicitation, and so much versed 
in common life that he has tiansmitted to us the 
most perfect delineation of the inanneis of his age 
he joined to Ins knowledge of the woxld such ap 
plication to books, tint lie will stand for ever m 
the fiist iank of litcraiy liciocs Hoiv this pro 
fluency was obtained he suftiucntly distovcis by 

informing 
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informing us, that the Praise of Folly, one of his 
most celebiated performances, was composed by 
him on the road to Italy ; nc loinm illud tempus 
quo cquo fuit insidcndum, Miter atis fahulh tcrrcrcha , 
lest the hours which he was obliged to spend on 
horseback should be tattled away without legard to 
literature. 

An Italian philosopher expiessed in his motto, that 
time was his estate; an estate indeed, which will pro- 
duce nothing without cultivation, but will always 
abundantly lepay the labours of industiy, and sa- 
tisfy the most extensive desires, if no pait of it be 
suffeied to lie waste by negligence, to be oveiiun 
with noxious plants, or laid out foi show xatliei than 
lor use. 
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Gratum est quod patruC cticm populoquc dcdislt, 

Si fans lit palruc sit tdoneus ttldtsagra 

Utilis cl bellorum , cl pacts rebus agenda 

Tlunmum cnim vitcreril, quibus artibus t el quibus htinc tu 

fllonbus tnstiluas Jw 

Grateful the gift * n member to the state 

If jou tint member useful shall create 

Tram cl both to war and when the wr shall cease 

As fond ns fit t improve the arts of pence 

For much it boots which way you train jour boj 

The hopeful object of jour future jo\ Elminston 

To t he RAMBLER 

SIR, 

rj THOUGH you seem to have token a view 
sufficiently extensive of the miseries of life, and 
i liave employed mucli of your speculation on mournful 
subjects, you have not yet exhausted the whole 
stock of human infelicity There is still a species of 
wretchedness which escapes your observation, though 
it might supply you with many sage remarks, and 
salutary cautions 

I cannot but imagine the start of attention 
awakened by this welcome hint, and at this instant 
see the Rambler snuffing Ins candle, rubbing Ins 
spectacles, stirring Ins fire, locking out interruption, 
and settling himself m Ins easy chair, that he may 
enjoy a new calamity without distuihincc Ioi, 
whether it he that continued sickness or mivfoitune 

has 
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1ms acquainted you only with the bitterness of being; 
or that you imagine none but youi self able to discovci 
what 1 suppose has been seen and felt by all the 
inhabitants of the woild : whether you intend youi 
writings ns antidotal to the levity and inenimcnt 
^ ith which youi livals endeavom to attiact the 
favom of the publiek ; or fancy that you have 
some paiticulai powers of dolorous declamation, and 
waible out yaw groans with uncommon elegance oi 
energy ; it is certain that, whatever be youi subject, 
melancholy for the most pait bursts in upon }oui 
speculation, youi gayety is quickly overcast, and, 
though youi readcis may be flaltcicd with hopes of 
pleasantly, they aie seldom dismissed but with heavy 
lieaits. 

That I may theiefoie giatify you with an imitation 
of youi own syllables of sadness, I will infoim you 
that I was condemned by some disastious influence 
to be an only son, bom to the apparent piospect 
of a laigc foitune, and allotted to my patents at that 
time of life, when satiety of common diveisions allows 
the mind to indulge paiental affection with greatei 
intensencss. My biith was celebiated by the tenants 
with feasts, and dances, and bagpipes : congiatulations 
weie sent fiom eveiy family within ten miles lotind ; 
and my parents discoveied in my fiist ciies such 
tokens of fuluie viitue and undeistanding, that they 
edclaied themselves dot ei mined to devote the remain- 
ing pait of life to my happiness and the incicase of 
theii estate. 

The abilities of my fatliei and mothei weie not 
peieeptibly unequal, and education had given ncithci 
much advantage ovci the olliei. The) had both 

kept 
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) ept good company, rattled m chariots, glittered in 
playhouses, and danced at court, and u ere both ex 
pert in the games that acre in their time called in as 
auxiliaries against the intrusion of thought 

When there is such a parity between two persons 
associated for life, the dejection which the husband, 
jf lie be not completely 6tupid, must always suffer for 
want of superiority, sinks lmn to submissivencss My 
mamma therefore governed the family without con 
trol , and except that my father still retained some 
authority in the stables, and, now and then, after a su- 
pernumerary bottle, broke a looking glass or china dish 
to prove his sovereignty, the whole course of the year 
was regulated by her direction, the servants received 
from her all their orders, and the tenants were con 
tinued or dismissed at her discretion 
She therefore thought herself entitled to the super 
mtendencc of her sons education, and when my 
father, at the instigation of the parson, faintly pro 
posed that I should be sent to school, very positively 
told him, that she should not suffer so fine a child to 
be ruined , that she never I new any boys at a gram 
mar school that could come into a room without 
blushing, or sit at the table without some awkward 
uneasiness, that they were always putting them elves 
into danger bv boisterous plays, or vitiating their he 
haviour with mean company , and that, for her part, 
she would rather follow me to the grave than see 
me tear my clothes, and hang down my head, and 
sneak, about with dirty shoes and blotted fingers, my 
hair unpowdered and my hat uncocked 

My father, who had no other end m Ins proposal 
than to appear wise and manly, soon acquiesced, 
vol n it since 
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since I was not to live by my learning; for indeed lie 
had known very few students that had not some stiffness 
in their manner. They therefore agreed, that a do- 
mestick tutor should be piocured, and hiicd an honest 
gentleman of mean conveisation and nairow senti- 
ments, hut whom, having passed the common foims 
of literary education, they implicitly concluded qua- 
lified to teach all that was to be learned fiom a scho- 
lar. He thought himself sufficiently exalted by being 
placed at the same table until his pupil, and had no 
otliei view than to peipetuate his felicity by the utmost 
flexibility of submission to all my mother’s opinions 
and caprices. He frequently took away my hook, lest 
I should mope with too much application, chaiged me 
never to write without turning up my ruffles, and ge- 
- nerally blushed my coat before he dismissed me into 
the parlour. 

He had no occasion to complain of too burdensome 
an employment ; for my mother very judiciously con- 
sideied, that I was not likely to grow politer in his 
company, and suffered me not to pass any more time 
in his apartment than my lesson required. When I 
was summoned to my task, she enjoined me not to get 
any of my tutor’s ways, who was seldom mentioned 
before me but for practices to be avoided. I was every 
moment admonished not to lean on my chaii, cross my 
legs, oi swing my hands like my tutor ; and once my 
mother veiy seiiously deliberated upon his total dis- 
mission, because I began, she said, to learn his man- 
ner of sticking on my hat, and had his bend in my 
shoulders, and his tottei in my gait. 

Such, however, was hex care, that I escaped all 
these depiavities ; and when I was only twelve yeais 

old. 
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old. Inti nd m)self of every appearance of childish 
diffidence X tv as celebrated round the c&untrj fob 
the petulance of my rfcmarks, and the quickness of 
my replies , and many a scfiohr five ) ears older than 
myself have I dashed into confusion by the steadiness 
of my countenance, silenced by m) readiness of re 
partee and tortured with envy by the address with 
which I picked up a fan, presented a snuff box, or 
received an empty tea cup 

At fourteen I was completely skilled in all the 
niceties of dress, and I fconld not duly enumerate all 
the variety of silks, and distinguish the product of a 
French loom, but dart my c)c through a humerous 
company, and observe cveiy deviation from the reign 
mg mode I was umversnllj skilful in all the changes 
bf expensive finery , but as every one, they say, Ins 
something to which he is pailicularly born, was emi 
nently knowing in Iimsscls lace 

The next j ear saw me advanced to the trust and 
power of adjusting the ceremonial of an assembly 
All received their partners from m) hand, and to me 
every stranger applied for introduction M) heart 
now disdained the instructions of a tutor, who was re 
tvarded with a small annuity for life and left me 
qualified, in my own opinion, to govern myself* 

In a short time I came to London , and, as my fa 
ther was vVell known among the higher classes of life, 
soon obtained admission to the most splendid issein 
bhes and most crowded card tables Here I found 
myself Universally caressed and applauded the la 
dies praised the fanby of my clothes, the beaut) of 
my form, aftd the softness of my voice , ende uoured 
in every place to force themselves to my notice , and 
R ^ muted, 
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invited, by a thousand oblique solicitations, my at- 
tendance to the playhouse, and my salutations in the 
Paik. I was now happy to the utmost extent of my 
conception; I passed eveiy morning in dress, every 
afternoon in visits, and eveiy night in some select 
assemblies, where neither care nor knowledge was 
suffered to molest us. 

Aftei a few years, however, these delights became 
familial, and I had leisure to look round me with 
moie attention. I then found that my flattereis had 
veiy little powei to relieve the languor of satiety, or 
lecieate weariness by vaiied amusement; and there- 
fore endeavoured to enlarge the spheie of my plea- 
sures, and to try what satisfaction might be found in 
the society of men. I will not deny the mortification 
with which I peiceived, that every man whose name I 
had heaid mentioned with respect, received me with 
a kind of tenderness neaily bordering on compassion; 
and that those whose reputation was not well esta- 
blished, thought it necessary to justify their under- 
standings, by ti eating me with contempt. One of 
these witlings elevated his ciest, by asking me in a 
full coffee-house the price of patches ; and another 
whispered that he wondeied why Miss Frisk did not 
keep me that afternoon to watch her squiirel. 

When I found myself thus hunted fiom all mas- 
culine conv&sation by those who were themselves 
barely admitted, I leturned to the ladies, and resolved 
to dedicate my life to their service and their pleasure. 
But I find that I have now lost my chaims. Of those 
with whom I entered the gay world, some are mar- 
ried, some have retiied, and some have so much 
changed iheir opinion, that they scarcely pay any 

regard 
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regard to my civilities, if there is any other man in 
the place The new flight of beauties to whom I 
have made my addi esses, suffer me to pay the treat 
and then titter with boys So that I now find myself 
welcome only to a few giave ladies who, unacquainted 
with all that gives utliei use or dignity to life, are con 
tent to pass then hours between their bed and their 
cards, without esteem from the old, 01 leverencefiom 
the young 

I cannot but think, Mr Hamdlep, that I have 
reason to complain for surely the females ought to 
pay some rcgaid to the age of him whose youth was 
passed m endeavours to please them They that ep 
courage folly in the boy, have no light to punish it 
in the man Yet I find that, though they lavish then 
first fondness upon pertneos and gayety they soon 
transfer their regard to other qualities and ungiate 
fully abandon their adoiers to dream out their last 
jeara in stupidity and contempt 

I am, &e 
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Numb. 110. Saturday, April 6, 1751. 

At nobis ula; D omnium quicrcnhbui > unum 
Lvr tier csl, el dura (lies, el gratia simpler. ( 

Span sequvnur, grcuhmurquc fulc, frinmurquc fuluris, 

A(l qitcc non vemunt precscntis gaudia vita;, 

Ncc turrunl punier capta, el capicnda volitplas. 

Put/DfrNTItR. 

We thro’ this ma/e of life one Lord obey , 

Whose light and grace unerring lead the way. 

By hope and faith secuie of futinc bliss. 

Gladly the joys of present life \\c miss 

For baffled moi tals still attempt in vain 

Present and future bliss at once to gain. F Lewis. 

f B l HAT to please the Loid and Father of the 
* univeise, is the supicme inteiest of created 
and dependent beings, as it is easily pioved, has 
been univei sally confessed ; and, since all rational 
agents ate conscious of having neglected oi vio- 
lated the duties piesciibed to them, the fcai of be- 
ing i ejected, oi punished, by God, has always bur- 
dened the human mind. The erspiation of crimes, 
and renovation of the forfeited hopes of divine fa- 
vour, therefore constrtute a large part of every reli- 
gion. 

The various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or ar tifice 
and niter est tolerated, irr the different parts of the 
woild, however they may sometimes reproach or de- 
grade humanity, at least show the general consent of 
all ages and nations in their opinion of the placability 

of 
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of t]ie divine nature That God will forgive, may, 
indeed, he established as the first and fundamental 
truth of religion , for, though the knowledge of 
Ins existence is the origin of philosophy, j et, with 
out the belief of Ins mercy, it would have little 
influence upon our moral conduct There could 
be no prospect of enjoying the protection or regard 
of him, whom the least deviation froir) rectitude 
made inexorable for ever, and every man would 
naturally withdraw lus thoughts from the con 
tunplation of a Creator, whom he must consider as 
a governor too pure to be pleased, and too severe tq 
be pacified , as an enemy infinitely wise, and infinitely 
powerful, whom lie could neither deceive, escape, nor 
resist i 

Where there is no hope, there can be no cn 
dcavour A constant and unfailing obedience is 
above the reach of terrestrial diligence, and there- 
fore the progress of life could only have been 
the natural descent of negligent despair from crime 
to crime, had not the umveisal pcisuasion of foi 
giveness, to be obtained by proper means of ic 
conciliation, lccallcd those to the paths of virtue 
whom then passions had solicited aside, and am 
mated, to new attempts, and firmer perscveiance, 
those whom difficulty had discouraged, or negligence 
surprised 

, In times and regions so disjointed from each other, 
that there can scarcely be imagined any communi- 
cation of sentiments either by commerce or tradi 
tion, lias prevailed a gencial and uniform expec- 
tation of piopitiating God by corpoial mstcrities, 

of 
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of anticipating his vengeance by voluntary inflic- 
tions, and appeasing his justice by a speedy and 
cheeiful submission to a less penalty, when a greater 
is incuired. 

Incoipoiated minds will always feel some incli- 
nation towaids extciior acts and litual observ- 
ances. Ideas not represented by sensible objects aie 
fleeting, variable, and evanescent. We aie not 
able to judge of the degiee of conviction which 
operated at any particular time upon om own 
thoughts, but as it is lecoided by some cei tain and 
definite effect.' He that reviews his life in ordei 
to deteimine the piobability of his acceptance 
with God, if he could once establish the necessary 
piopoition between crimes and suffeiings, might 
secuiely lest upon his peifoimance of the expiation ; 
but, while safety icinains the rewaid only of mental 
puiity, he is always afiaid lest he should decide too 
soon in his own favour, lest he should not have felt 
the pangs of tiue conti ition ; lest he should mistake 
satiety foi detestation, 01 imagine that his passions 
aie subdued when they aie only sleeping. 

Fiom this natuial and leasortable diffidence aiose, 
in humble and timoious piety, a disposition to con- 
found penance with lepcntuncc, to lepose on human 
deleiminations, and to leccive fiom some judicial 
sentence the stated and legulai assignment of lecon- 
cihatoiy pain. We aie nevei willing to be without 
lesouice; we seek in the knowledge of otlieis a suc- 
cour foi oui own ignoiance, and aie leady to tiust 
any that will undeitake to diiect us when we have 
no confidence in oui selves. 


This 
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Tins desire to ascertain by some outward mails 
the state of the soul, and this willingness to calm 
the conscience by some settled method, have pro 
duced as they me diversified in their effects byiva 
nous tempers and pimciples, most of the disquisi- 
tions and rules, the doubts and solutions, that have 
embarrassed the doctrine of repentance, and per 
plexed tender and flexible minds with innumerable 
scruples concerning the necessary measures of sor- 
row, and adequate degrees of self abhorrence, and 
these rules, corrupted by fraud, or debased by cre- 
dulity, have ‘by the common resiliency of the mind 
from one extreme to another, incited others to an ' 
open contempt of all substdtaiy ordinances, all 'pru- 
dential caution, and the whole discipline of regulated 
piety i 1 ' 

l Repentance, however difficult to be practised, i«, 
if it be explained without superstition, easily under 
stood Repentance is the i ihnqnishncnt of any pi ac 
ticc, f o'ui'thc conviction that it lies ojjcndcd God' 
Sorrow, and fear, and anxiety are properly not 
parts, but adjuncts of repentance, yet they 1 me 
too closely connected with it to be easily sep irated 
for they not only in ul its smceiity, but piomotc its 
efficacy i i 

1 No man commits any act of negligence or obsti 1 
nacy, by which Ins safety oi happiness ill this woild 
is endangered, without feeling the pungency of re 
morse He who is fully com inced tint lit suffirs 
by lus own failurt, can never forbcai to tr ite b ick 
bis miscarriage to its first cause to mi ige to himself 
a contrary behaviour, and to form lmoluntaiy rc o 
lutions against the like fault, even when he knows 

that 
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that lie shall nevei again have the power of commit- 
ting it. Dangei, consideied as imminent, natuially 
pioduces such tiepidations of impatience as leave all 
human means of safety behind them : he that has 
once caught an alaim of tenoui, is every moment 
seized with useless anxieties, adding one security to 
anotliei, tiembling with sudden doubts, and dis- 
tracted by the peipetual occuiience of new expe- 
dients. If, tlieiefoic, he whose crimes have de- 
prived him of the favoui of God, can reflect upon 
his conduct without distuibanee, or can at will 
banish the reflection ; if he who consideis himself as 
suspended over the abyss of eternal peidition only 
by the thread of life, which must soon pait by its 
own weakness, and which the wing of eveiy minute 
may divide, can cast his eyes round him without 
sliuddeiing with honour, or panting with secmity ; 
what can lie judge of himself, but that he is not yet 
awakened to Sufficient conviction, since eveiy loss is 
moie lamented than the loss of the divine favoui, 
and eveiy danger moie dieadful than the dangei of 
final condemnation ? 

Retiiement fiom the caies and pleasuies of the 
woild has been often lecommended as useful to le- 
pentance. This at least is evident, that eveiy one 
letiies, whenever latiocination and lccollection aie 
requited on other occasions ; and suiely the letio- 
spect of life, the disentanglement of actions compli- 
cated with innumeiable circumstances, and diffused 
in various lelations, the discovery of the piimaiy 
movements of the heait, and the extiipation of lusts 
and appetites deeply looted and widely spread, may 
he allowed to demand some secession fiom spoit 

and 
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and noise, and business and folly Some suspension 
of i common affairs, some pause of temporal pam 
and pleasuic, is * doubtless necessary to lum that 
deliberates for eternity, lvlio is forming the only plan 
lh which miscarriage cannot beuepaired, and ex- 
amining the only question m which mistake cannot 
be rectified ■ 1 i 

Austenties and mortifications are means by which 
the mind Is invigorated and roused, by which the 
attractions of pleasure aie interrupted, and the 
chains of sensuality are broken It is observed by 
one of the Fathers, that ffe who rcstiains himself m 
the use of things lawful , ioi(l never encroach upon 
things forbidden Abstinence, if nofhing more, is 
at least a cautious retreat from the utmost verge of 
permission, and confers that security which cannot 
he reasonably hoped by him that dares always to 
hover over the precipice of destruction, or delights 
to approach the pleasures which he knows it fatal 
to partake Austerity is the proper antidote to in- 
dulgence, the diseases of mind as well as body 
are cured by contraries, and to contraries we should 
readily have recourse, if ire dreaded guilt as ire 
dread pam 

The completion and sum of repentance is a change 
of life That sorrow which dictates no caution, 
that fear which does not quicken our escape, that 
austerity which fails to rectify oui affections, arc vain 
and unavailing But sorrow and terrour must na 
turally precede reformation , for what other cause 
can produce it 5 He, therefore, that feels himself 
alaitned by lus conscience, anxious foi the attain 

inuit 
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ment of a better state, and afflicted by the memory of 
bis past faults, may justly conclude, that the great 
work of repentance is begun, and hope by retirement 
and prayer, the natural and religious means of strength- 
ening his conviction, to impiess upon his mind such 
a sense of the divine presence, as may overpower the 
blandishments of secular delights, and enable him to 
advance from one degree of holiness to anothei, till 
death shall set him free fiom doubt and contest, mi- 
sery and temptation. 

What better can we do than prostiate fall 
Before him reverent , and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Wat’img the ground, and with our sighs the an 
Fiequentmg, sent from hearts contnte, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek ? 
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Numb 111 Tuesday, April 9 t 1731 

<t£ovf ” v yap oi Tayas uk acrQxXas Sopiioc 

i ’ 

Disaster always waits on early wit ! i 

I T has been observed, by long experience, tint 
late springs produce the greatest plenty The 
delay of blooms and fragrance, of verdure and 
breezes, is for the most part liberally recompensed 
by the exuberance and fecundity of the ensuing 
seasons, the blossoms which lie concealed till the 
year is advanced, and the sun is high, escape those 
chilling blasts, and nocturnal frosts, which are 
often fatal to early luxuriance, prey upon the first 
smiles of vernal beauty, destroy the feeble prm 
ciples of vegetable life intercept the fruit in the 
gem, and beat down the flowers unopened to, the 
ground , 

I am afraid there is little hope of persuading the 
young and sprightly part of my readers, upon whom 
the spring naturally forces my attention to learn, 
fiom the great process of nature, the difference be- 
tween diligence and hurry, between speed and pre 
cipjtation , to prosecute their designs with calm 
ness, to watch the concurrence of opportunity, and 
endeavour to find the lucky moment which they 
cannot make Youth is the time of enterprise 
and hope having )et no occasion of comparing 
our force with any opposing power, we naturally 
form presumptions in our own favour, and imagine 

that 
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that obstruction and impediment will give way before 
us. The first lepulses lather inflame vehemence 
than teach piudence ; a brave and generous mind 
is long befoie it suspects its own weakness, or sub- 
mits to sap the difficulties which it expected to sub- 
due by stoim. Befoie disappointments have en- 
forced the dictates of philosophy, we believe it in 
oui power to shorten the interval between the first 
cause and the last effect ; we laugh at the timorous 
delays of plodding industry, and fancy that, by in- 
ci easing the fire, we can at pleasure accelerate the 
projection. 

At oui entrance into the world, when health and 
vigour give us fair promises of time sufficient for 
the legulai maturation of our schemes, and a long 
enjoyment of oui acquisitions, we are eager to seize 
the piesent moment; we pluck every giatification 
within our 'reach. Without suffeiing it to lipen into 
perfection, and ciowd all the varieties of delight 
into a nairow compass : but age seldom fails to 
change our conduct; we glow negligent of time in 
propoition as we have less remaining, and suffei the 
last pait of life to steal fiom us in languid piepaia- 
tions foi future undertakings, or slow approaches to 
Temote advantages, in rveak hopes of some fortuitous 
"occurrence, or drowsy equilibiations of undetermined 
^counsel : whether it be that the aged, having tasted 
the pleasures of man’s condition, and found them 
delusive, become less anxious for their attainment ; 
or that frequent miscarriages have depressed them to 
despaii, &nd frozen them to inactivity ; or that death 
shocks them more as it advances upon them, and they 
aie afiaid to remind themselves of theii decay, oi to 

discover 
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discover to tlieir own hearts, lint the time of trifling 
iS post 

A perpetual conflict ruth natural dcsirea seems to 
be the lot of our present state In jouth ne require 
something of the taidmess and frigidity of agq , and 
m age we must labour to recall the fire and linpetu 
osity of youth , in y outli ive must learn to expect, and 
in age to enjoy 

The torment of expectation is, indeed, not easily 
to he borne at a time When eiery idea of gratification 
fires the blood, and flashes on tlie fancy, ulien the 
heart is vacant to every fresh form of delight, and 
lias no rival engagements to withdraw it frbm the im- 
portunities of a neiv desire Yet, since the fear of 
missing what we Seek must always b6 proportionable 
to the happiness expected from posseting it, the pas 
sions, even in this tempestuous state, might he some 
ivhat moderated by frequent inculcation of the mis 
chief of tementyj and the hazard of losing that which 
we endeavour to seize before our time 

He that too early aspires to honours must resolve 
to encounter not only the opposition of interest, hut 
the malignity of envy He that vs too eager to be 
rich, generally endangers lus fortune in wild adven 
tures and uncertain projects , and he that hastens 
too speedily to reputation, j often raises Ins character 
by artifices and fallacies, decks himself in colours 
which quickly fade, or in plumes winch accident may 
shake off, or competition pluck away t 1 i 
The danger of early eminence has been extended 
by some, even to the gifts of nature , and an opinion 
has been long conceived, that quickness of mven 
tion, accuracy of judgment, 01 extent of knowledge, 
1 appearing 
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appearing befoie the usual time, presage a shoit life. 
Even those who aie less inclined to foim general con- 
clusions, fiom instances which by their own nature 
must be laie, have yet been inclined to prognosticate 
no suitable progiess from the hist sallies of rapid 
wits ; but have observed, that aftei a shoit elfoit they 
eithei loitei 01 faint, and suffei themselves to be sur- 
passed by the even and regular perseverance of slower 
undeistandings. 

It fiequently happens, that applause abates dili- 
gence. Whoevei finds himself to have performed 
moie than was demanded, will be contented to spaie 
the labour of unnecessary performances, and sit down 
to enjoy at ease his superfluities of honour. He 
whom success has made confident of his abilities, 
quickly claims the privilege of negligence, and looks 
contemptuously on the gradual advances of a rival, 
whom he imagines himself able to leave behind 
whenever he shall again summon his force to the 
contest. But long intervals of pleasure dissipate at- 
tention, and weaken constancy ; noi is it easy foi him 
that has sunk fiom diligence into sloth, to louse out 
of his lethai gy, to lecollect his notions, rekindle his 
cuiiosity, and engage with his former aidoui in the 
toils of study. 

Even that fiiendship which intends the lewaid of 
genius, too often tends to obstruct it. The pleasuie 
of being caressed, distinguished, and admired, easily 
seduces the student fiom literary solitude. He is 
ready to follow the call which summons him to heai 
his own piaise, and which, peihaps, at once flatters 
his appetite with certainty of pleasures, and his am- 
bition with hopes of pationage, pleasures which he 

conceives 
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conceit es inexhaustible, and hopes which lie has not 
jet learned to distrust 

These evils, indeed, are by no means to be im- 
puted to nature or considered as inseparable from an 
early display of uncommon abilities They *may be 
certainl) escaped by prudence and resolution, and 
must therefore be recounted rather as consolations to 
those uho are less liberally endowed, than as discou- 
ragements to such as are born with uncommon qua 
lities Beauty is well known to draw after it the per- 
secutions of impertinence, to incite the artifices of 
envy, and to raise the flames of unlawful love, yet, 
among the ladies whom prudence or modestv have 
made most eminent, who has ever complained of the 
inconvemencies of an amiable form 3 01 would have 
purchased safety by the loss of charms p 

Neither grace of person, nor vigour of under 
standing, are to be regaided otherwise than as bless 
mgs, as means of happiness indulged by the Supreme 
Benefactoi , but the advantages of either may be lost 
by too much eagerness to obtain them A thousand 
beauties in their first blossom, by an imprudent e\ 
poxute to the open world, have suddenly withered at 
the blast of infamy, and men who might have sub 
jected new regions to the empire of learning have 
been lured by the praise of then first pi eductions 
from academical retirement ind wasted thui dajs 
in vice and dependence The vngm who too soon 
aspires to celebnty and conquest, perishes by childish 
vanity ignorant creduhtv or guiltless indiscretion 
The genius who catches at lauiels and prefeiment 
before his time, mod s the hopes that he had excited, 
and loses those jears which 1 might have been most 
vol n x usefully 
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usefully employed, the years of youth, of spiiit, and 
vivacity. 

It is one of the innumerable absurdities of pride, 
that we are never moie impatient of direction, than in 
that pait of life when we need it most ; we aie in haste 
to meet enemies whom we have not strength to over- 
come, and to undeitahe tasks which we cannot per- 
form: and as he that once miscanies does not easily 

¥ 

persuade mankind to favour anothei attempt, an in- 
effectual stiuggle for fame is often followed by pei- 
petual obscurity. 


Numb. 112. Saturday, April 13, 1731. 

In vicil tesanas habui dispemha ures, 

Et vahn pccnas forns in ipsa mens CHjd 

Of strength pernicious to mjself I boast , 

The pow’rs I have were giv’n me to my cost F Li wis 

TE aie taught by Celsiis, that health is best 
* ' preserved by avoiding settled habits of life, 
and deviating sometimes into slight aberiations fiom 
the laws of medicine ; by varying the proportions of 
food and exeicise, intenupting the successions of lest 
and labour, and mingling hardships with indulgence. 
The body, long accustomed to stated quantities and 
uniform periods, is disoidered by the smallest iuegu- 
laiity ; and since we cannot adjust eveiy day by the 
balance or baiometei, it is fit sometimes to depait 
from rigid accuracy, that we may be able to comply 

with 
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with necessaty affairs, or strong inclinations He that 
too long obsenes nice punctualities, condemns him 
self to voluntary imbecility , and w ill not ^long escape 
the miseries of disease 

The same laxity of regimen is equall) necessary to 
intellectual health, and to a perpetual susceptibility of 
occasional pleasure kong confinement to the same 
company which perhaps similitude of taste brought 
first together quickly contracts the faculties, and 
makes a thousand things offensive that are in them 
selves indifferent, a man accustomed to hear onty the 
echo of his own sentiments, soon bars all the common 
avenues of ddight, and has no part m the general 
gratifications of mankind 

In things which are not immediately subject to re 
hgious or moral consideration, it is dangerous to be 
too long or too rigidly in the right Sensibility maj, 
hy an incessant attention to eltgance and propriety, 
be quickened to a tenderness inconsistent with the con 
dition of humanity, irritable by the smallest asperity, 
and vulnerable b) the gentlest touch He that pleases 
himself too much with minute exactness and submits 
to endure nothing in accommodations, attendance, or 
address, below the point of perfection will, when 
ever he enters the crowd of life, be harassed with in 
numerable distresses, from which those who liaye not 
in the same manner increased their sensations find no 
disturbance His exotic softness will shrink at the 
coarseness of vulgar fehcitv, hi e a plant transplanted 
to northern nurseries, from the dews and sunshine of 
the tropical regions 

There will always he a wide interval between prac 
tical and ideal excellence and therefoie, if we al 
3 2 low 
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low not ouisehcs to be satisfied ivlulc uc can pet- 
ceivc any cuom oi defect, no must lefei mu hopes of 
ease to some other pciiod of existence. It is well 
known, that, exposed to a micioscope, the smoothest 
polish of the most solid bodies diseoveis caxities and 
prominences ; and that the softest bloom of roseate 
virginity lepels the eye with exctesecnees and diseo- 
loiations. The peieeptions as well as the senses may 
be impioved to our own disquiet, and wc maj, by 
diligent cultivation of the powers of dislike, mise in 
time an artificial fastidiousness, which shall fill the 
imagination with phantoms of tuipitude, show ns the 
naked skeleton of every delight, and piesent us only 
with the pains of pleasuie, and the deformities of 
beauty. 

Peeushness, indeed, u'ould peiliaps vciy little dis- 
tuib the peace of mankind, weie it always the conse- 
quence of supeifluous delicacy ; foi it is the pihilego 
only of deep leflection, oi lncly fancy, to destioy 
happiness by ait and lefinement But by continual 
indulgence of a paiticulai humoui, oi by long enjoy- 
ment of undisputed supei lority, the dull and thought- 
less may likewise acqune the powei of toimeiitnig 
themselves and others, and become sufficiently ndicu- 
lous or hateful to those who aie within sight of then 
conduct, oi leach of theii influence. 

They that have grown old m a single state aie 
geneially found to be moiose, fretful, and captious ; 
tenacious of then own practices and maxims; soon 
offended by contradiction oi negligence , and impa- 
tient of any association, but with those that wall 
watch theii nod, and submit themselves to unlimited 
authoiity. Such is the efleet of having lived without 

the 
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the necessity of consulting any inclination but tbur 
own 

Hie irascibility of this class of tyrants is generally 
■exerted upon petty provocations, such as ire incident 
to understandings not far extended bejond the in 
stmets of animal life , but, unli ippily, be that fixes Ins 
attention on things aluajs before him, will never have 
long cessations of anger There are many veterans 
of luxury upon whom every noon brings a paroxjsm 
of violence, fur), and execration, they never sit 
down to their dinner without finding the meat so wju* 
diciously bought, or so unskilfully dressed such blun 
ders m the seasoning, or such improprieties in the 
sauce, as can scarcely be expiated without blood , and, 
in the transports of resentment, make very little di 
stinction between guilt and innocence, but let fly their 
menaces, or growl out their discontent, upon all whom 
fortune exposes to the storm 

It is not easy to imagine a moie unhappy condition 
than that of dependence on a peevish man In every 
other state of inferiority the certainty of pleasing is 
perpetually increased by a fuller I now ledge of our 
duty , and kindness and confidence are strengthened 
by every neiv act of trust, and proof of fidelity But 
peevishness sacrifices to a momentar) offence, thcob 
sequiousness or usefulness of half a life, and, as more 
is performed, increases her exactions 

Chrysalus gained a fortune by trade, and retired 
into the country , and, having i brother burdened by 
the number of his children, adopted one of bis cons 
The boy was dismissed with man} prudent admom 
tions informed of his fathers inability to maintain 
him m Ins native rank, cautioned against all oppo 

sition 
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sition to the opinions 01 piecepts of his uncle; and 
animated to pei severance by the hopes of supporting 
the honoui of the family, and overtopping his elder 
brother. He had a natural ductility of mind, with- 
out much warmth of affection, or elevation of senti- 
ment; and theiefoie readily complied with every 
variety of capiice ; patiently endured contradictory 
repioofs; heaul false accusations without pain, and 
opprobrious lepioaches without reply; laughed ob- 
strepeiously at the ninetieth repetition of a joke; 
asked questions about the universal decay of trade ; 
admired the stiength of those heads by which the 
price of stocks is changed and adjusted ; and be- 
haved with such prudence and circumspection, that 
after six years the will was made, and Jiiveimilus \\ as 
declared heir. But unhappily, a month afterwaids, 
letiring at night fiom his uncle’s chamber, he left the 
door open behind him : the old man tore his will, 
and being then peiceptibly declining, foi want of 
time to deliberate, left his money to a tiading com- 
pany. 

When female minds aie imbitteied by age or soli- 
tude, their malignity is geneially exerted in a ngorous 
and spiteful superintendence of domestick tiifles, 
Eriphile has employed her eloquence for twenty years 
upon the degeneiacy of servants, the nastiness of her 
house, the rum of hei fuinituie, the difficulty of pre- 
serving tapestiy fiom the moths, and the caielessness 
of the sluts whom she employs in brushing it. It is 
hei business eveiy morning to visit all the looms, in 
hopes of finding a chair without its cover, a window 
shut 01 open contraiy to her orders, a spot on the 
health, or a feather on the flooi, that the lest of the 

day 
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day may be justifiably spent in taunts of contempt, 
mid vociferations of anger She lilts for no other 
purpose but to preserve the neatness of a house and 
gardens, and Teels neither inclination to pleasure, 
rior aspiration after virtue, vilult she is engrossed 
by the great employment of keeping gravel from 
grass, and wainscot from dust Of three amiable 
nieces, she has declared herself an irreconcilable 
enemy to one, because she broke ofl* a tulip with 
her hoop, to another, because slu. spilt her coffee 
on a Turkey carpet , and To the third, because she 
let a net dog run into the parlour She has broken 
off her intercourse of visits, because company makes 
a house dirty , and resolves to confine herself more 
to her own affairs and to live no longer in mire by 
foolish lenity 

Peevishness is general!) the vice of narrow minds, 
and, except when it is the effect of anguish and 
disease, by which the resolution is broken and the 
mind made too feeble to bear the lightest addi 
tion to its miseries, proceeds from an unreasonable 
persuasion of the importance of trifles The pro 
per remedy against it is, to consider the dignity of 
human nature, and the folly of suffering perturba 
tion and uneasiness from causes unworthy of our 
notice 

He that re-igns his peace to little casualties, and 
suffers the course of his life to be interrupted by 
fortuitous inadvertencies or offences, delivers up 
himself to the direction of the wind, and loses all 
that constancy and equanimity which constitute the 
chief praise of a wist man 


The 
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The province of prudence lies between the greatest 
things and the least; some suipass our povvei by 
their magnitude, and some escape our notice by their 
number and their frequency. But the indispensable 
business of life will afford sufficient exercise to every 
undei standing; and such is the limitation of thehuman 
poweis, that by attention to trifles we must let things 
of impoitance pass unobserved : when we examine a 
mite with a glass, we see nothing but a mite. 

That it is every man’s interest to be pleased, will 
need little proof : that it is his interest to please 
others, experience will inform him. It is tlieiefore 
not less necessary to happiness than to virtue, that he 
rid his mind of passions which make him uneasy to 
himself, and hateful to the woild, which enchain his 
intellects, and obstruct his improvement. 
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Numb 113 Tul^dai, April 16, 1751 

uxoTcm Vosthumc ducts? 

Die qud fisiphonc qmbus cxagtlarc coltibns ° Jut 

A sober man like thee to change hu life 1 

What fury wou d possess thee with n wife ? DaYDtv 

To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

I KNOW not whether it is always a proof of in 
nocence to treat censure with contempt We 
otve so much reverence to the wisdom of man! ind, as 
justly to wish, that our own opinion of our merit may 
be ratified by the concurrence of other suffrages , and 
since guilt and infamy must hate the same effect upon 
intelligences unable to pierce beyond external ap- 
pearance, and influenced often rather by example 
than precept, we are obliged to refute a false charge, 
lest we should countenance the crime which we hate 
never committed To turn away from an accusation 
with supercilious silence, is equally in the power of 
him that is hardened by villany, and inspirited by 
innocence The wall of hi ass which Horace erects 
upon a clear conscience, may be sometimes raised by 
impudence or power, and we should always wish to 
preserve the dignity of virtue by adorning her with 
graces which wicl edness cannot assume 

tor tin* reason I have determined no longer to 
endure, with uthei patient or sullen resignation, a 

upioith. 
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reproach, which is, at least in my opinion, unjust ; 
but will lay my case honestly before you, that you oi 
your leaders may at length decide it. 

Wliethei you will be able to preserve youi boasted 
impartiality, when you hear that I am considered as 
an adversaiy by half the female uoild, you may suiely 
pardon me foi doubting, notwithstanding the venera- 
tion to which you mayimagine yourself entitled by your 
age, your learning, your abstraction, oi jour virtue. 
Beauty, Mi. Rambler, has often overpowered the 
resolutions of the firm, and the reasonings of the 
wise, roused the old to sensibility, and subdued the 
rigorous to softness. 

, I am one of those unhappy beings, who have been 
marked out as husbands for many different women, 
and deliberated a hundred times on the brink of ma- 
trimony. I have discussed all the nuptial prelimi- 
naries so often, that I can lepeat the forms in which 
jointuies are settled, pin-money seemed, and provi- 
sions for youngei cluldien ascei tamed ; but am at last 
doomed by general consent to everlasting solitude, 
and excluded by an ureveisible deciee fiom all hopes 
of connubial felicity. I am pointed out by every 
mother, as a man whose ■visits cannot be admitted 
without lepioacli , who uiises hopes only to imbitter 
disappointment, and makes offeis only to seduce gills 
into a waste of that part of life, in which they might 
gain advantageous matches, and become misti esses 
and mothers 

I hope you will think, that some pait of' this penal 
seventy may justly be lemitted, when I infoim you, 
that I nevei yet piofessed love to a woman with- 
out sinccie intentions of mairiage ; that I have never 

continude 
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continued an appearance of intimacy from the hour 
that my inclination changed, but to presene her 
whom I was leaving from the shock of abruptness, 
or the ignominy of contempt, that I always endea 
voured to gi\e the ladies nn opportunity of seeming 
to discard me , and that I never forsook n mistress 
for larger fortune, or brighter beauty, but because 
I discovered some irregularity in her conduct, 01 
some depravity in her mind, not because I was 
charmed by another, but because I w is offended by 
herself, 

I was very early tired of that succession of amuse- 
ments/ by which the thoughts of most young men 
are dissipated, and had not long glittered in the 
splendoui of an ample patrimony before I wished 
for the calm of domestick happiness Youth is na- 
turally delighted with spnghthness and ardour, and 
therefore I breathed out the sighs of my first affec 
tion at the feet of the gay, the sparkling, the viva- 
cious Ferocula I fancied to myself a perpetual 
source of happiness in wit never exhausted, and 
spirit never depressed , looked with veneration on 
her readiness of expedients, contempt of difficulty, 
assurance of address and promptitude of reply , con 
sidered her as exempt by some prerogative of na 
ture from the weakness and timidity of female minds, 
and congratulated myself upon a companion supe 
riour to all common tioubles and embarrassments I 
was indeed, somewhat disturbed bv the unshaken 
perseverance with which she enforced her demands 
of an unreasonable settlement , yet I should have 
consented to pass my life in union with her, had not 

my 
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my cuiiosity led me to a ciowd gathered in the stieet, 
where I found Fciotula , in the presence of hundreds, 
disputing foi sixpence with a ehaii man. I saw hei 
in so little need of assistance, that it was no hi each 
of the laws of chivalty to foibeai intci position, and 
I spaicd myself the shame oi owning hei acquaint- 
ance. X foigot some point of eeiemony at oui next 
inteivieu, and soon piovoked hei to foibid me bet 
piesence. 

My next attempt was upon a lady of gieat emi- 
nence fox learning and philosophy. I had fiequently 
obseived the bairenness and umfoimity of connu- 
bial conversation, and theiefoie thought highly of 
my ow r n piudence and discernment, when I selected 
fiom a multitude of wealthy beauties, the deep-iead 
Misothea , who declared heiself the inexorable enemy 
of ignorant peitness, and puenlc levity ; and scarcely 
condescended to make tea, but foi the linguist, the 
geometiician, the astionomei, or the poet. The 
queen of the Amazons was only to be gained by the 
lieio who could conquer hei m single combat; and 
Mu>otlicds heart w f as only to bless the scholai who 
could ovcipow’ei hei by disputation. Amidst the 
fondest tianspoits of couitship she could call foi a 
definition of teims, and tieated eveiy aigument with 
contempt that could not be l educed to legulai syl- 
logism. You may easily imagine, that I washed this 
couitship at an end ; but when I desned hei to shoit- 
en my toiments, and fix the day of my felicity, we 
weie led into a long conveisation, in which Miso- 
thca endeavouied to demonstiate the folly ol attri- 
buting choice and self-dn eclion to any human being. 

It 
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It nas not difficult to discour the danger of com 
nutting myself for ever to the anils of one nlio might 
at mi) tune mistake the dictates of passion, or tilt calls 
of ippetitc, for the decree of fatL , or consider ctickol 
dom as nccessar) to tliegenerd system, as a 1ml in 
the n erl istmg chain of successiv e causes 1 therefore 
told her, tint destiny h id ord lined ns to part and that 
nothing should halt torn me from her hut the talons 
of neeessiti 

I then solicited the regard of the calm, the pru 
dent, the economic il Sophroma iladv vilio considered 
nat is dangerous and le irmng ns superfluous, and 
thought tint the uoman uho lept her house clean, 
and her accounts e\ let took receipts for every pay- 
ment, and could find them at a sudden call, inquired 
nice!} after the condition of the tenants, read the 
pnee of stools ones a week and ptirch ised tveiy 
thing at the best marl et, could mill no accomplish 
nients necessary to the happiness of a lusc man She 
discoursed with great solemnity on the care and si 
gilance which the superintcndance of a f untly de 
inands observed hon manj Here ruined by confi- 
dence in servants , uid told me tint she neier c\ 
pected honesty but fiom a strong eliest, and tint the 
best store! eeper ms the mistress s eye Many such 
oracles of generosity she uttered, and made every 
day new improvements in her schemes for the regu 
Ivtion of her servants, uid tile' distnbution of Ivor 
time I ivis commeed that wlntevci I might suf- 
fer from Sophioma I should escape poverty , and ne 
therefore proceeded to adjust the settlements iccord 
mg to hei onn rule fait and & of lip But one morn 

mg her mud came to me in te irs to entreat my in- 
terest 
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teiest for a reconciliation to her mistress, who had 
turned her out at night for bi caking six teeth in a 
toitoiseshell comb ; she had attended her lady from 
a distant province, and having not lived long enough 
to save much money, was destitute among stiangeis, 
and, though of a good family, in danger of peiishing 
in the stieets, 01 of being compelled by hunger to 
prostitution. I made no sciuple of piomismg to le- 
storehei ; but upon my fiist application to Sophioma , 
wasansweied, with an an which called foi appiobation, 
that if she neglected hei own affaus, I might suspect 
her of neglecting mine ; that the comb stood hei in 
three half-ciowns; that no seivant should wiong her 
twice ; and that indeed she took the fiist oppor- 
tunity of paiting with Philhda , because, though she 
was honest, hei constitution was bad, and she thought 
her veiy likely to fall sick Of oui confeience I 
need not tell you the effect; it suiely maybe for- 
given me, if on this occasion I foigot the decency of 
common foims. 

From two moie ladies I was disengaged' by find- 
ing, that they entei tamed my livals at the same 
time, and detei mined their choice by the liberality 
of oui settlements. Anothei I thought myself jus- 
tified in foi saking, because she gave my attorney a 
bribe to favoui her in the bargain ; anothei, be- 
cause I could never soften her to tenderness till she 
heai d that most of my family had died young; and 
another, because, (o inciease hei foitune by expecta- 
tions, she lep resen ted hei sistei as languishing and 
consumptive. 

I shall in another letter give the lemaining part of 
my history of courtship. I presume that I should 

hitherto 
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hitherto have injured the majesty of female virtue, 
had [ I not hoped to transfer my affection to higher 
merit 

I am, &c 

HvMEtMSUS 


Ktnnj 114 Saturday, Apul 20, 1751 

Audi 

\tt1la unquam de morte liommis cunclatio longa est Jin 
When man s life w m debate 

The judge can ne er too long deliberate Dm dfs 

"DOWER and superiority are so flattering and 
-*• delightful, that, fraught with temptation and ex- 
posed to danger as they are, scarcely any virtue is 
so cautious, or any prudence so timorous, as to de 
clme them Even those that have most rev erence 
for the laws of right, are pleased with showing that 
not fear but choice reguhtes their behaviour, and 
would be thought to complj rather than obej ( Wt 
love to overlook the boundaries which we do not wish 
to pass, and, as the Roman satirist remarks, he 
that has no design to take the life of another, is yet 
glad to have it in his hands 

From the same principle, tending jet more to 
degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the desire of in 
vesting lawful authority with terrour, and governing 
by force rather than persuasion Pride is unwilling 
to believe the necessity of assigning any other reason 

than 
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teiest foi a reconciliation to her mistress, who had 
turned her out at night foi bieaking six teeth in a 
toitoiseshell comb ; she had attended her lady from 
a distant province, and having not lived long enough 
to save much money, was destitute among stiangeis, 
and, though of a good family, in danger of perishing 
in the stieets, 01 of being compelled by hunger to 
prostitution. I made no sciuple of piomising to re- 
store hei ; but upon my first application to Soph o?iia, 
wasansweied, with an an which called for approbation, 
that if she neglected hei own affaiis, I might suspect 
her of neglecting mine ; that the comb stood her in 
three half-ciowns ; that no seivant should wiongher 
twice ; and that indeed she took the first oppor- 
tunity of parting with Phillida, because, though she 
was honest, her constitution was bad, and she thought 
her very lrkely to fall sick. Of our conference I 
need not tell you the effect ; it surely may be for- 
given me, if on this occasion I foi got the decency of 
common forms. 

From two moie ladres I was disengaged by find- 
ing, that they entertained my rivals at the same 
time, and determined their' choice by the liberality 
of our settlements. Anothei I thought myself jus- 
tified in forsaking, because she gave my attorney a 
bribe to favoui her in the bargain ; anothei, be- 
cause I could never soften her to tenderness till she 
heaid that most of my family had died young; and 
another, because, to increase hei foi tune by expecta- 
tions, she represented hei sistei as languishing and 
consumptive. 

I shall in another lettei give the remaining part of 
my history of courtship. I presume that I should 

hitherto 
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hitherto have injured the majesty of female virtue, 
Ind'l not hoped to transfer my affection to higher 
merit 

I am, &.c 

i Hymen/eus 


fiTtrirB 114 Saturday, Apul 20, 1751 

Audi 

AmI/o unquam de morte hommis cunclulto longa est Juv 
When man s life is in debate 

Tne judge can ne er too long deliberate Dhtden 

T)OWER and superiority are so flattering and 
delightful, that, fraught with temptation and ex- 
posed to danger as the) are scarcely any virtue is 
so cautious, or any prudence so timorous, as to de- 
cline them Even those that have most reverence 
for the laws of right are pleased with showing that 
not fear but choice, legulates their behaviour, and 
would he thought to complj rather than obey We 
love to overlook the boundaries which ne do not wish 
to pass, and as the Roman satirist lemarks, he 
that has no design to take the life of another, is yet 
glad to have it in his hands 

Trom the same principle, tending yet more to 
degeneracy and corruption, proceeds the desire of in 
vesting lawful authority with terrour and governing 
by force rather than pei suasion Pride is unwilling 
to believe the necessity of assigning any other reason 

than 
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than het own will; and would lather maintain the 
most equitable claims by violence and penalties, than 
descend fiom the dignity of command to dispute and 
expostulation. 

It may, I think, be suspected, that this political 
airogance has sometimes found its way into legislative 
assemblies, and mingled with deliberations upon pro- 
perty and life. A slight pei usal of the laws by which 
the measuies of vindictive and coercive justice aie 
established, will discovei so many dispioportions be- 
tween ciimes and punishments, such capacious di- 
stinctions of guilt, and such confusion of lemissness 
and severity, as can scaicely be believed to have been 
pioduced by publick wisdom, sinceiely and calmly 
studious of publick happiness 

The learned, the judicious, the pious Boeihaave 
relates, that he nevei saw a ciiminal diagged to 
execution without asking himself, <c Who knows 
<c ' wbethei this man is not less culpable than me 
On the days when the piisons of this city aie emptied 
into the giave, let eveiy spectatoi of the dieadful 
procession put the same question to his own lieait. 
Few among those that cioud m thousands to the legal 
massacre, and look with caielessness, peihaps with 
tiiumph, on the utmost exaceibations of human mi- 
seiy, would then be able to 1 etui n without honoui and 
dejection. For, who can congiatulate himself upon 
a life passed without some act moie mischievous to 
the peace 01 piospeuty of otheis, than the theft of a 
piece of money ? 

It has been always the piactiee, when any pai- 
ticulai species of robbeiy becomes pievalent and 
common, to endeavoui its suppression by capital de- 
nunciations. 
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nuncntions Tlius one generation of malefactors 
is commonly cut off, nnd their successors arc frighted 
into nctv expedients , the art of thievery is aug- 
mented mth greater varietv of fraud, and subtilized 
to higher degrees of dexterity, nnd more occult 
methods of com evince The Hu then renews the 
pursuit m the heat of anger, nnd overtakes the 
offender ngnm mill death Jiv tins practice cnpitnl 
inflictions are multiplied, nnd crimes, very different 
in their degrees of enormity, are equally subjected 
to the sci crest punishment that man has the pouerof 
exercising upon man 

Tlie lawgiver is undoubtedly allowed to estimate 
the malignity of an offence, not merely by the’ loss 
or pam which single acts may produce, but by the 
general alarm and anxiety arising from the fear of 
mischief, nnd insecurity of possession he therefore 
exercises the right which societies nre supposed to 
have over the lues of those that compose them, not 
simply to punish a transgression, but to maintain 
order, and preserve quiet , lie enforces those laws 
with seventy that are most in danger of violation, 
as the commander of a garrison doubles the guard on 
that side which is threatened by the enemy 

Tins method Ins been long tried, but tned with 
so little success, that rapine and violence nre hourly 
increasing, yet few scun willing to despair of Us 
efficacy, and of those who employ their speculations 
upon the present corruption of the people, some 
propose the introduction of more horrid, hngcnng, 
and terrifich punishments , somL are inclined to ac 
celerate the executions , some to discourage par 
dons , and all seem to think that lenity has given 

'on n T confidence 
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confidence to wickedness, and that we can only be 
lescued fiom the talons of lobbeiy by inflexible 
ligour and sanguinaiy justice. 

Yet since the light of setting an uncertain and 
aibitiaiy value upon life lias been disputed, and 
since expei ience of past 'times gives us little leason 
to hope that any refoimation will be effected by a 
peiiodical havock of oui fellow-beings, pel baps it 
will not be useless to considei what consequences 
might aiise fiom relaxations of the law, and a moie 
lational and equitable adaptation of penalties to 
offences. 

Death is, as one of the ancients observes, to toov 
(po&spujv (potoEpoorciTov, of dreadful things the most dread- 
ful ; an evil, beyond which nothing can be threatened 
by sublunaiy power, or feaied from human enmity 
01 vengeance- This ten oui should, therefoie, be re- 
seived as the last resoit of autlioiity, as the strongest 
and most opeiative of prolubitoiy sanctions, and 
placed before the tieasure of life, to guaid from in- 
vasion what cannot be restoied. To equal robbery 
with muidei is to leduce muider to lobbery, to con- 
found in common minds the giadations of iniquity, 
and incite the commission of a gi eater ciime to pre- 
vent the detection of a less. If only murdei were 
punished with death, veiy few lobbers would stain 
theii hands in blood ; but w^hen, by the last act of 
ciuelty, no new danger is incurred, and greater se- 
curity may be obtained, upon what principle shall u'e 
bid them foibear ? i 

- It may be urged, that the sentence is often miti- 
gated to simple lobbeiy ; but suiely this is to con- 
fess that our laws are unreasonable in our own 

opinion ; 
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opinion , and indeed it may be observed, tint all 
but murderers lme, at their hst hour, the common 
sensations of man! ind pleading in tbeir favour 

From this conviction of the inequality of tin. 
punishment to the offence, proceeds the frequent 
solicitation of pardons They who would rejoice at 
♦he correction of a thief, are yet shocked at the 
thought of destroying bun His crime shrinks to 
nothing, compared with Ins misery , and severity 
defeats itself by exciting pity 

The gibbet indeed certainly disables those who 
die upon it from infesting the community , but their 
death seems not to contribute more to the reforma 
tion of their associates than any other method of se 
paration A thief seldom passes much of lus time 
in recollection or anticipation but from robbery 
hastens to riot, and from not to robbery nor, when 
the grave closes upon his companion, has any other 
care than i to find another 

The frequency of capital punishments, therefore, 
rarely hinders the commission of a crane, but na 
turally and commonly prevents its detection, and is, 
if vve proceed only upon prudential principles 
chiefly for that reason to be avoided Whatever may 
be urged by casuists or politicians, the gi eater part 
of mankind as they can nevei think that to pic] the 
pocket ind to pierce the heart is equally criminal will 
scarcely believe that two malefactors so different in 
guilt can be justly doomed to the same punishment , 
nor is the necessity of submitting the conscience ito 
human laws so plainly evinced, so clearly stated, oi so 
generally allowed hut that the pious, the tcndei 
t 2 and 
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and the just, will always sciuple to concur with the 
community in an act which then piivatc judgment 
cannot appiovc. 

lie who knows not how often ligorous laws pro- 
duce total impunity, and how man) dimes are con- 
cealed and foi gotten for fear of hmi)ing the offender 
to that state in which theie is no lepentance, has 
conveised veiy little with mankind. And whate\er 
epithets of lepioach oi contempt this compassion 
may incui from those who confound cruelty with 
fiimness, I lmow not whether anywise man would 
wish it less powciful, 01 less extensive. 

If those whom the wisdom of our laws has con- 
demned to die, had been detected in their rudi- 
ments of robbeiy, they might, by proper discipline 
and useful labom, have been disentangled fiom their 
habits, they might have escaped all the temptation 
to subsequent crimes, and passed their days m lepara- 
tion and penitence, and detected they might all 
have been, had the piosecutois been certain that 
theii lives w r ould have been spared. I believe, eveiy 
thief will confess, that he has been more than once 
seized and dismissed ; and that he has sometimes ven- 
tuied upon capital ciimes, because he knew, that 
those whom he injuied would iathei connive at Ins 
escape, than cloud theii minds with the honouis of his 
death. 

All laws against wickedness aie ineffectual, un- 
less some will infoim, and some will prosecute ; but 
till we mitigate the penalties foi mere violations 
of piopeity, infoimation will always be bated, and 
piosecution dieaded The heai t of a good man 

cannot 
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cannot but leco I at the thought of punishing a 
slight injur) with death , especnlly when he remem 
hers, that the thief might have procured safety by 
another cume, from which he was restrained only by 
lus remaining virtue 

The obligations to assist the exeicise of public]* 
justice are indeed strong, but they will certainly be 
overpowered by tenderness for life What is punished 
with severity contrary to our ideas of adequate re 
tnbution, will be seldom discoveied , and multitudes 
will be suffered to advance from crime to cume till 
they deserve death, because if they bad been soonei 
prosecuted, they would have suffered death befoie 
they deserved it 

This scheme of invigorating the laws by rehvi 
tion and extupating wicl edness by lenity is so le 
mote from common practice that I mi n ht reason iblv 
fear to expose it to the publieh could it be supported 
only by my own obseivations I shall therefore, by 
ascribing it to its author Sir l hornets ft/oi c f endear 
vour to procure it that attention which I wish al- 
wijs paid to prudence, to justice and to merey 
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Kujik. 115. Tulsdav, April 23. 3751 . 

Quccdam pnna qutdcnt, icdum toUrandu mantis .Tia 
S ome faults, tho’ small, intolerable grow Diaoj n 


To the RAMBLER. 

Sill, 

|i SIT down, in pmsuanee of my late engagement, 

1 to lecount the lemaining pait of the adientiues 
that befell me in my long que->t of eonpigal felicity, 
which, though I have not yet been so happy as to 
obtain it, I have at least cndcaioured to deseive by 
imweaiied diligence, without sufteiing fiom lepcatcd 
disappointments any abatement of my hope, or le- 
piession of my activity. 

You must have obseived in the woild a species of 
moitals who employ themselves in piomoting matri- 
mony, and, without any visible motive of mtei est or 
vanity, without any discoveiable impulse of malice 
oi benevolence, without any leason, but that they 
want objects of attention and topicks of conversation, 
aie incessantly busy m piocuiing wives and husbands. 
They fill the eais of e\eiy single man and woman 
with some convenient match, and, when they aie in- 
foimed of youi age and foitunc, offei a partnei foi life 
with the same leadiness, and the same indifference, 
as a salesman, when he has taken measuie by his eye, 
fits Ins customei with a coat. 

It might be expected that they should soon be dis- 
couiaged from this officious mtei position by resent- 
ment 
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ment or contempt , and that ever) man should de 
termine the choice on which so much of lus happiness 
must depend, by his own judgment and observation 
jet it happens that as these proposals are gene 
rally made with a show of 1 indness the) seldom 
provoke anger, but are at worst heard with patience, 
and forgotten They influence weak minds to ap 
probation , for many are sure to find in a new ac 
quaintance, whate\er qualities report has taught 
them to expect and in more powerful and active 
understandings they excite cunosit), and sometimes, 
by a luck) chance bring persons of similar tempers 
within the attraction of each other 

I was known to possess a fortune, and to want a 
wife, and therefore was frequentl) attended b) these 
hymeneal solicitors, with whose importumt) I was 
sometimes diverted, and sometimes perplexed , for 
they contended for me as vultures for a carcass, 
each emp!o)ing all his eloquence, and all his urti 
fices, to enforce and promote Ins own scheme, from 
the success of which he was to receive no other nd 
vantage than the pleasure of defeating others equally 
eager, and equall) industrious 

An invitation to sup with one of those busy friends, 
made me, by a concerted chance acquainted with Cct 
nulla by whom it was expected that I should be 
suddenly and irresistibly enslaved The lady whom 
the same kindness had brought without her own con 
currence into the lists of love, seemed to think me at 
least worthy of the honour of captivity, and exerted 
the power, both of her e)es and wit, with so much 
art and spirit that though I had been too often de 
caved by appearances to devote mjself irrevocably 
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at the hi st interview, yet I could not suppiess some 
laptuies of admiration, and fiutteis of desiie. I was 
easily peisuaded to make nearer appioachcs ; but soon 
discoveied, that an union with Camilla was not much 
to be wished., Camilla pi ofessed a boundless con- 
tempt foi the folly, levity, ignorance, and impel ti- 
nence of her own sex; and very frequently expiessed 
hei wonder that men of learning or experience could 
submit to tiifle away life with beings incapable of 
solid thought. In mixed companies, she always as- 
sociated with the men, and declaied her satisfaction 
when the ladies letiied. If any short exclusion into 
the country was pioposed, she commonly insisted 
upon the exclusion of women from the party ; be- 
cause, wheie they weie admitted, the time was wasted 
in fiotliy compliments, weak indulgencies, and idle 
ceremonies To show the gieatness of bet mind, she 
avoided all compliance with the fashion; and, to boast 
the piofundity of hei knowledge, mistook the various 
textures of silk, confounded tabbies with damasks, 
and sent for libands by wiong names. She despised 
the commerce of stated visits, a faice of empty foim 
without instiuction ; and congiatuldted herself, that 
she never learned to wnte message caids. She often 
applauded the noble sentiment of Plato , who lejoiced 
that he was boin a man rathei than a woman ; pio- 
claimed hei approbation of Swift's opinion, that wo- 
men aie only a highci species of monkeys ; and con- 
fessed, that when she consideied the behaviour, oi 
lieaid the conversation, of hei sex, she could not but 
foigive the Tm ks foi suspecting them to want souls. 

It u'as the joy and pnde of Camilla to have pi q- 
yokedj by this insolence, all the lage of hatietj, and 

all ' 
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all the persecutions of calumny, nor ms she ever 
more elevated with her own superiority, than nhui 
she t ilkcd of female anger, and female cunning 
Well sajs she, has nature prouded that such viru 
lence should be disabled b> folly, and such cruelty be 
restrained by impotence 

Camilla doubtless expected, that what she lost on 
one side, she should gam on the other , and imagined 
that eiery male heart uould be open to a lady, nho 
made such generous ndi anecs to the borders of vin 
lity But man ungrateful man, instead of springing 
forward to meet her, shrunk bad at her approach 
She was persecuted by the ladies as a deserter, and at 
best received by the mtn only as a fugitive I, for 
my part, amused my self a while with her fopperies, 
but novelty soon gave nay to detestation for nothing 
out of the common order of nature can be long 
borne I had no inclination to a wife nho had the 
luggedness of a man without his force, and the igno 
ranee of a woman without her softness, nor could I 
think my quiet and honoui to be intrusted to such 
audacious virtue as n is hourly courting danger, and 
soliciting as ault 

My next mistress was Ai Ulla, a lady of gentle 
mien, and soft voice alw iys speaking to approve, 
and ready to receive direction from those with whom 
chance had brought her into company In Ahtclla 
I promised myself in easy fiiend with whom I might 
loiter away the day without distuibancc or ilterci 
tion I theiefore soon resolved to address her, but 
was discouraged from prosecuting my courtship, by 
observing that her apartments were superstitiously 
regular, and tint, unless she hid notice of mv vi it, 

she 
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slie was nevei to be seen. Theie 5s a kind of anxious 
cleanliness which I have always noted as the chaiac- 
teiistick of a slattern ; it is the supcifluous sciupulo* 
sity of guilt, dieading discovery, and shunning suspi- 
cion : it is the violence of an effort against habit, 
which, being impelled by external motives, cannot 
stop at the middle point. 

Nitella was always tiickcd out lather with nicety 
than elegance ; and seldom could forbeai to discovei, 
by hei uneasiness and constiaint, that hei attention 
was buidened, and hei imagination engiossed: I 
therefore concluded, that being only occasionally and 
ambitiously diessed, she was not familial ized to hei 
own ornaments. Theie aie so many competitois for 
the fame of cleanliness, that it is not lvaid to gain in- 
formation of those that fail, fiom those that desiie 
to excel . I quickly found, that Nitella passed her 
time between finely and dut; and was always in a 
wiappei, nightcap, and slippeis, when she was not 
decorated foi immediate show. 

I was then led by my evil destiny to Chanjbdv * , 
who never neglected an oppoitumty of seizing a new 
prey when it came within her leach X thought my- 
self quickly made happy by permission to attend her 
to publick places ; and pleased my own vanity with 
imagining the envy wlncli I should laise in a thousand 
hearts, by appealing as the acknowledged favouiife 
of Chaiybdis . She soon after hinted hex intention to 
take a 1 amble foi a foitnight, into a pait of the 
kingdom which she had nevei seen. I solicited the 
happiness of accompanying hei, which, after a short 
reluctance, was indulged me She had no other cu- 
riosity on hei journey, than aftci all possible means of 

expense ; 
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e pense , *ind was every moment taking occasion to 
mention some delicacj which I knew it my duty upon 
such notices to procure f * 

After om return being now more familiar, she 
told me, whenever we met of some new diversion; 
at night she had notice of a charming company that 
would breakfast in the gardens , and in the morning 
had been mfoimed of some new song in the opera*, 
some new diess at the playhouse or some performer 
at a concert whom she longed to hear ’Her ‘intelli 
gence was such, that thue never was a show, to which 
she did not summon me on the second daj , and as 
she hated a ciowd and could not go alone, I was 
obliged to attend at some intermediate hour, and pay 
the price of a whole company When we passed the 
streets she was often charmed with some trinket in 
the toyshops , and from moderate desnes of seals and 
snuft boxes, rose, by degrees to gold and diamonds 
I now began to find the smile of C/iaj yhdis too cost!} 
for a private purse and added one more to six and 
forty lovers whose fortune and patience her rapacit) 
had exhausted 

lmpcria then took possession of my affections , but 
1 ept them only for a short time She had newly in 
hented a large fortune tnd having spent the early 
part of her life in the perusal of romances brought 
with her into the gn) world all the pnde of Cleopatj a 
expected nothing less than vows altais and sacri 
fices, and thought her charms dishonoured, and 
her power infringed by the softest opposition to her 
sentiments or the smallest transgression of her com 
nrtnds Time might indeed cure this species of 

pride 
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pilde in a mind not natuially undiscerning, and vi- 
tiated only by false repiesentations : but the opeia- 
tions of time aie slow; and I theiefoie left hei to 
glow. wise at leisuie, 01 to continue in enour at hei 
own expense 

Thus I have hitherto, in spite of myself, passed my 
life in fiozen celibacy. My friends, indeed, often 
tell me, that I flattei my imagination with higher 
hopes than human nature can giatify; that I di ess 
up an ideal charmei in all the radiance of peifection, 
and then enter the world to look foi the same excel- 
lence in corporeal beauty. But smely, Mi. Ram- 
bler, it is not madness to hope foi some tenestiial 
lady unstained with the spots which I have been de- 
scribing; at least, I am lesolved to puisue my 
seaich; for I am so far fiom thinking meanly of 
s marriage, that I believe it able to affoid the highest 
happiness decieed to oui piesent state ; and if, aftei 
all these miscauiages, I find a woman that fills up my 
expectation, you shall hear once moie fiom 

Youis, &c. 

Hymen-eus. 
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Optat cphtppia Los pigcr op l at ararc calallus lion 

Thus the glow ox would g-iutU trippings chum , 

ilie spnghtlj horse would plow Francis 

To the RAMBLER 

blR, 

I WAS the second son of a country gentleman by 
the daughter of a wealthy citizen of London 
My father hating by his marriage freed the estate 
from a heavy mortgage, and paid Ins sisters their 
portions, thought himself discharged from all obhga 
tion to further thought, and entitled to spend the 
rest of Ins life in rural pleasures He therefore 
spared nothing that might contribute to the coniplc 
tion of lus felicity , he procured the best guns and 
horses that the Kingdom could supply, paid large sa 
lanes to lus groom and huntsman, and became the 
envy of the country for the discipline of bis hounds 
But, abate all lus other attainments, he ttas eminent 
for a breed of pointers and setting dogs, ulncli by 
long and vigilant cultivation he bad so much tm 
proved, that not a partridge or hcatbcocK could rest 
in secunty, and game of whatever species, that dared 
to light upon lus manor, ivas beaten down by lus 
shot or covered with Ins nets 

My elder brother ivas very early initiated in the 
chase, and, at an agevvlien other boys are a ccjnng hhc 
snails mm iHinghj to school, lie could vv md the horn, 

beat 
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beat the bushes, bound ovci hedges, and swim rheis. 
When the huntsman one day bioke his leg, lie sup- 
plied his place with equal abilities, and came home 
with the scut m his hat, amidst the acclamations of 
the whole village I being eithei delicate or timorous, 
less dcsnous of honoui, 01 less capable of sylvan 
heroism, was always the iavouiite of my mother; be- 
cause I kept my coat clean, and my complexion fiee 
fiom freckles, and did not come home, like my bro- 
thel, limed and tanned, nor cany corn in my hat to 
the heftse, noi bring duty cuis into the pailour. 

My mothei had not been taught to amuse herself 
with books, and being much inclined to despise the 
ignoiance and baibanty of the country ladies, dis- 
dained to learn their sentiments 01 conversation, and 
had made no addition to the notions which she had 
biought fioin the precincts of Coinhill She was, 
theiefoie, always recounting the gloiies of the city; 
enumerating the succession of mayors; celebiatmg 
the magnificence of the banquets at Guildhall ; and 
lelating the civilities paid her at the companies’ feasts 
by men, of whom some are now made aldeimen, some 
have fined foi sheriffs, and none aie worth less than 
foity thousand pounds She fiequently displaj-ed 
her fathei’s greatness; told of the laige bills which 
he had paid at sight ; of the sums for which his u’ord 
w'ould pass upon the Exchange; the heaps of gold 
which he used on Saturday night to toss about with a 
shovel ; the extent of his wai chouse, and thestiength 
of his doors ; and when she relaxed her imagination 
with lower subjects, descnbed the fuimtuie of their 
eountiy-house, 01 lepeated the wit of the clerks and 
porteis. 
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By these narratnes I was fired mth the splendour 
and dignity of London and of trade 1 therefore 
desoted myself to a shop and n irmed my linigina 
tion from year to year with inquiries about the pn 
v ileges of a freeman, the potter of the common cotm 
cil, the dignity of a wholesale dealer, and the gran 
dear of mayoralty, to n Inch my mother assured me 
that many had armed who began the ttorld with less 
than tnyself 

I ivas eery impatient to enter into a path, which 
led to such honour and felicity , but uas forced for 
a time to endure some repression of my eagerness, for 
it was my grandfather s maxim, thnt a young man sc! 
iom makes much money who is out of his time if ole 
two and twenty They thought it necessaiy, there 
fore, to keep me at home till the proper age, with 
out any other employment than that of learning mer- 
chants accounts, and the art of regulating books, 
but at length the tedious days elapsed, I was trans 
planted to town, and, with great satisfaction to my- 
self, bound to a haberdasher 
My master, who had no conception of any vir- 
tue, merit, or dignity, but that of being rich, had 
ail tiie good qualities which naturally arise from a 
close and unwearied attention to the mam chance , 
lus desire to gam wealth was so well tempered by the 
vanity of showing it that, without any other prin- 
ciple of action, lie hied in the esteem of the whole 
commercial tvoild, and was always treated with re 
sped by the only men whose good opinion he i allied 
or solicited, those who were universally allowed to 
be richer than himself 


By 
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By his instructions I learned in a few weeks to 
handle a yaid with gieat dexterity, to wind tape 
neatly upon the ends of my fingeis, and to make up 
paiccls with exact fiugnlity of paper and packthread; 
and soon caught fiom my fellow-apprentices the 
tine giace of a counter-bow, tire caieless air with 
which a small pait of scales is to be held between 
the fingeis, and the vigoui and spiightlincss with 
which the box, aftei the liband has been cut, is le- 
tmned into its place. Ha\ing no desire of any 
higher employment, and therefore applying all my 
powers to the knowledge of my tiade, 1 was quickly 
mastei of all that could be known, became a ciitick 
in small waies, contrived new variations of figures, 
and neu r mixtuies of colours, and was sometimes 
consulted by the weavers when they piojccted fashions 
foi the ensuing spring. 

With all these accomplishments, in thefouith )ear 
of my appienticeship, I paid a visit to my friends in 
the countiy, wlieie I expected to be leceived as a 
new ornament of the family, and consulted by the 
neighbouring gentlemen as a master of pecuniaiy 
knowledge, and by the ladies as an oiacle of the mode. 
But unhappily, at the fust pnbhck table to which I 
was invited, appealed a student of the Temple, and an 
officei of the Guaids, who looked upon me with a smile 
of contempt, which destioyed at once all my hopes 
of distinction, so that I duist baldly iaise my eyes for 
fear of encountering then superiority of mien. Nor 
was my coinage revived by any opportunities of dis- 
playing my knowledge ; for the templai enteitained 
the company foi pait of the day with historical naira- 
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twes and political observations , and tlie colonel af 
terwards detailed tilt adventures of a birth night, 
told the claims and expectations of the courtiers, 
and gave an account of assemblies, gardens and di 
versions I, indeed, essaved to fill up a pause in a 
parliamentary debate with a faint mention of trade 
and Spaniards and once attempted with some 
warmth to correct a gross mistake about a silver 
breast knot but neither of my antagonists seemed 
to think a repl} accessary , the) rc.umed their dis 
course n ithout emotion, and again engrossed the at- 
tention of the conipanj , nor did one of the ladies 
appear desirous to knot! my opinion of her dress, or 
to hear how long the carnation shot with white, that 
was then new amongst them, had been antiquated m 
town 

As I knew that neither of these gentlemen had 
more money than myself, I could not discover vvliat 
had depressed me in their presence, nor why they 
were considered by others as more worthy of atten- 
tion and respect and therefore resolved, when we 
met again, to roust my spirit, and force iny'self into 
notice I went very early to the neat weekly meet 
ing and was entertaining a small circle very success 
fully with a minute representation of my lord mayors 
show, when the colonel entered careless and gay, sat 
down with a kind of unceiemomous civility and, 
without appearing to intend any interruption, drew 
my audience away to the other part of the room, to 
which I had not the courage to follow them Soon 
after came m the lawyer, not indeed with the same 
attraction of mien but with greater powers of lan 
guage, and by one or other the company was so 
vol li u happily 
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happily amused, that I was neither heaid nor seen, 
nor was able to give any other proof of my existence 
than that I put lound the glass, and was in my turn 
pei nutted to name the toast. 

My mother indeed endea\ouied to comfort me in 
my vexation, by telling me, that peihaps these showy 
talkcis were haidly able to pay c\er\ one his own; 
that he who has money in his pocket need not caie 
what any man says of him ; that, if I minded my 
trade, the time will come when lawyers and soldiers 
would be glad to boirow out of my piuse ; and that 
it is fine, when a man can set his hands to his sides, 
and say he is woitli forty thousand pounds every day 
of the yeai. These and many more such consola- 
tions and encouragements I leceived fiom my good 
motliei, which, however, did not much allay my un- 
easiness ; foi having by some accident heard, that 
the country ladies despised her as a cit, I had tlieie- 
foie no longei much leverence foi liei opinions, but 
consideied her as one whose ignoiance and piejudice 
had hui lied me, though without ill intentions, into a 
state of meanness and ignominy, fiom which X could 
not find any possibility of using to the lank which my 
ancestois had always held. 

I xetuined, liowevei, to my mastei, and busied my- 
self among tlnead, and silks, and laces, but without 
my former clieei fulness and alacrity. I had now no 
longer any felicity in contemplating the exact dispo- 
sition of my powdered curls, the equal plaits of my 
i utiles, or the glossy blackness of my shoes ; nor 
heard with my foimei elevation those compliments 
which ladies sometimes condescended to pay me 
upon my readiness in twisting a paper, 01 counting 

out 
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out the clnnge Tlie term of Young Man , v.ith 
which I was sometimes honouretl, us I curried u 
’parcel to the door of u coucli tortured mj imugmu 
tton I grew negligent of my person, and sullen in my 
temper , often mistook the demands of the customers, 
treuted their cuprices and objections uith contempt, 
und received und dismissed them with surly silence 

My master uus ufraid lest the shop should sufler by 
this change of mj behaviour, and, therefore, after 
some expostulations posted me in the warehouse, 
and preserved ine from the danger and reproach of 
desertion, to which mi discontent would certainly 
have urged me, had 1 continued any longer behind 
the counter 

In the sixth 5 ear of my servitude my brother died 
of drunken joy, for having run down a fox that had 
baffled all the packs in the province I was now 
lieir and with the hearty consent of my master com 
menced gentleman The adventures in which my 
new character engaged ine shall be communicated in 
another letter, by, &ir, 


\ ours, S.c 


Misocaifius 
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\ y Ocr<xav hi OuXvj •xt'm p.sy acav Se//ev’ c/vToip Iri v Occ-p 

n^iov Eho<ri<pjX\6y, fv’ apa.vb$ apX atop sir,. How. 

The gods they challenge, and nftect the shies 

Heav’d on Olympus tott’rmg Ossa stood 

On Ossa, Pehon nods with all Ins wood Porr 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

N OTHING has more letarded the advance- 
ment of learning than the disposition of vul- 
gai minds to lidicule and vilify what they cannot 
compiehend. All industry must be excited by hope; 
and as the student often pioposes no othei leward to 
himself than praise, he is easily discouiaged by con- 
tempt and insult. He who biings with him into a 
clamorous multitude the timidity of lecluse specula- 
tion, and has never liaidened his fiont in publick life, 
or accustomed his passions to the vicissitudes and ac- 
cidents, the triumphs and defeats of mixed conveisa- 
tion, will blush at the stare of petulant incredulity, 
and suffer himself to be diiven by a buist of laughter, 
from the foitiesses of demonstration. The mechanist 
will be afraid to assert before hardy eonti adiction, the 
possibility of tearing down bulwarks with a silk-worm’s 
thread ; and the astronomer of relating the rapidity of 
light, the distance of the fixed stars, and the height 
of the lunai mountains. 


If 
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If I could by any efforts lnve 'baleen off this 
cowardice, I had not sheltered mjself under a bor 
rowed name, nor applied to jou for the means of 
communicating to the pubhch the tlieoiy of a gar- 
ret, a subject which, except some slight and transient 
strictures, has been hitherto neglected by those who 
were best qualified to adorn it, either for want of 
leisure to prosecute the various researches in which 
a nice discussion must engage them, or because it re- 
quues such diversity of Knowledge, and such extent 
of cunosit), as is scarcely to be found in any single 
intellect, or perhaps others foresaw the tumults 
which would be raised against them, and confined 
their Knowledge to their own breasts, and abandoned 
prejudice and folly to the direction of chance 

That the professors of literature generally reside m 
the highest stones, has been immcmonally obscri ed 
The wisdom of the ancients was well acquainted 
with the intellectual advantages of an elevated situa- 
tion why else were the Muses stationed on Olympus 
or Parnassus, by those who could with equal right 
have raised them bowers in the vale of Tempo, or 
erected their altars among the flexures of Meander 9 
"Why was Jove himself nursed upon a mountain 5 or 
why did the goddesses, when the prize of beauty was 
Contested, try the cause upon the top of Ida 9 Such 
were the fictions by which the great masters of the 
earlier ages endeavoured to inculcate to posterity 
the importance of a garret, which, though they had 
been long obscured by the negligence and ignorance 
of succeeding times, were well enforced b) the cclc 
brated symbol of Pythagoi as, ctysplcv erv on-ni, rijr V%'s 
wpcirxiv 1 , “ when the wind blows, worship its echo 

rius 
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This could not but be undei stood by his disciples as 
an inviolable injunction to live m a gauet, which I 
have found fiequently visited by tbe echo and the 
wind. Noi was the tiadition wholly obliteiated in . 
the age of Augustus , foi Tibullus evidently congra- 
tulates himself upon his gairet, not without some 
allusion to the Pi/thagoi ecm precept : 

Quam jnvat vnmitcs tenlos auchrc cubanlnn 
Slul, gclidas hybernus aquas rum fudcrit austcr, 
bccunim somnos, imbrc juiantc , scqui ' 

How sweet m sleep to pass the careless hours. 

Lull’d by the beating winds and dashing show ’is 1 

And it is impossible not to discover the fondness 
of Lucretius, an earlier wntei, for a gairet, in his 
description of the lofty toweis of serene learning, 
and of the pleasuie with which a wise man looks 
down upon the confused and enatick state of the 
woild moving below him: 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam viinuta tencre 
Editd doctnnd sapientum iempla serena, 

Dcspicere unde queas alios, passimque tidere 
Errare, atque viam palanteis queerere titce 

’Tis sw r eet thy lab’nng steps to guide 
To vntue’s heights, W'lth wisdom w r ell supply’ d. 

And all the magazines of learning fortify’d 
From thence to look below on human kind. 

Bewilder’d m the maze of lile, and blind. Dryden. 

The institution has, indeed, continued to our own 
time ; the gairet is still the usual leceptacle of the 
philosopher and poet : but this, like many ancient 
1 ' customs. 
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customs is perpetuited only by an accuh ntal nmti 
tion, without knowledge of the original reason tot 
which it was established 

Causa latcl res cst nohssima 

The cause » secret but th effect is k non n Addi<o\ 

Conjectures line, indeed, been advanced concern 
mg these habitations of literature but without much 
satisfaction to the judicious inquirer Sonic have 
imagined, that the garret is generally chosen by the 
wits as most easily rented, and concluded that no 
man rejoices in Ins aerial abode, but on the days of 
payment Others suspect, that a garret is chiefly 
convenient, as it is remoter than any other part of 
the house from the outer door, which is often ob 
served to be infected by visitants, who talk incessant 
ly of beer or linen, or a coat and repeat the same 
sounds every morning and sometimes again in the 
afternoon without any variation, except that they 
grow daily more importunate and clamorous, uid 
raise their voices m time from mournful muimurs to 
raging vociferations This eternal monotony is al 
vays detestable to a man whose chief pleisure is to 
enlirge his knowledge, and vary his ideas Others 
talk of freedom from noise, and abstraction fiom 
common business or amusements , and some, vet 
more visionary, tell us that the faculties are en 
larged by open prospects and that the fancy is 
more at liberty, when the eye ranges without confine 
ment 

These convemencies may perhaps all be found 
in a well chosen garret, but surely they cannot be 
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supposed sufficiently important to have operated un- 
variably upon different climates, distant ages, and se- 
parate nations. Of an univeisal practice, there must 
still be piesumed an univeisal cause, which, however 
recondite and abstruse, may be peiliaps leserved to 
make me illustiious by its discoveiy, and you by its 
promulgation . 

It is universally known that the faculties of the 
mind aie invigoiated or weakened by the state of 
the body, and that the body is in a gieat measure 
regulated by the vaiious compiessions of the ambient 
element. The effects of the aii in the production 
or cure of coiporeal maladies have been acknow- 
ledged fiom the time of Hippoci atcs , but no man 
has yet sufficiently consideied how fai it may in- 
fluence the opeiations of the genius, though eveiy day 
affords instances of local undei standing, of wits and 
reasoneis, whose faculties. aie adapted to some single 
Spot, and who, when they aie removed to any otlrei 
place, sink at once into silence and stupidity. I 
have discovered, by a long series of observations, 
that invention and elocution suffei great impedi- 
ments from dense and impuie vapours, and that the 
tenuity of a defecated air at a proper distance fiom 
the surface of the earth, acceleiates the fancy, and 
sets at liberty those intellectual powers which were 
befoie shackled by too strong attraction, and unable 
to expand themselves under the pressure of a gioss 
atmosphere. I have found dulness to quicken into 
sentiment in a thin ether, as watei, though not 
very hot, boils in a leceivei partly exhausted; and 
heads, in appearance empty, have teemed with no- 
tions upon rising ground, as the flaccid sides of a 

football 
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football would hive swelled out into stiffness and 
extension 

For tins reason I never thinl myself qualified to 
judge decisively of any man s faculties, whom I have 
only known m one degree of elevation , but take some 
opportunity of attending him from the cellar to the 
garret, and try upon him all the various degrees of 
rarefaction and condensation, tension and laxity If 
he is neither viv icious aloft, nor serious below, I 
then consider him as hopeless , but ns it seldom hap- 
pens that I do not find the temper to which the tex 
ture of his bram is fitted, I accommodate him in time 
with a tube of mercur), first marking the points most 
favounble to his intellects, according to rules which I 
have long studied, and which I may, perhaps, reveal 
to mankind in i complete treatise of barometrical 
pn eurnatology 

Another cause of the gajety and spnghthness of 
the dwellers in garrets is probably the increase of 
that vertiginous motion, with which we are earned 
round by the diurnal revolution of the earth The 
power of agitation upon the spmts is well known, 
every man has felt his heart lightened m a rapid 
vehicle, or on a galloping horse, and nothing is 
plainer, than tint he who towers to the fifth story, 
is whirled through more space by every circumro- 
tation, than another that grovels upon the ground- 
floor The nations between the tropicks are known 
to he fier) inconstant, inventive, md fanciful, be 
cause living at the utmost length of the earths 
diameter, they arc earned ibout vlith more swiftness 
than those whom nature his placed ncaicr to the 

poles, 
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polos, and tlieiefoie, as it becomes a wise man to 

stiueede with the mconvenienues of bis count! y, 
00 . • • 
whenever celerity and acuteness aie leqmsite, we 

must actuate oiu languoi by taking- a few turns round 

the centie in a ganet. 

If you imagine that I asciibe to air and motion 
effects which they cannot pioducc, J desnc you to 
consult yoiu own memoiy, and consider whether you 
have nevei known a man acquire jeputation in bis 
ganet, which, when fmtune 01 a pation had placed 
him upon the fust floor, he ivas unable to maintain; 
and who nevei recoveied his formei vigour of 
understanding, till he was lestored to his original 
situation. That a gairet will make eveiy man a uit, 
I am very fai from supposing; I know theie aie 
some who would continue blockheads even on the 
summit of the Andes, or on the peak of Tenet t/Tc. 
But let not any man be consideied as unimpioiable 
till this potent lemedy has been tried; foi peiliaps 
lie was foimed to be gieat only m a ganet, as the 
joinei of Aiet&us was lationai 111 no other place but 
his own shop. 

I think a fiequent removal to various distances 
fiom the centre, so necessaiy to a just estimate of in- 
tellectual abilities, and consequently of so great use 
in education, that if I hoped that the publick could 
be peisuaded to so expensive an experiment, I would 
propose, that theie should be a cavern dug, and a 
tower erected, like those which Bacon describes in 
Solomons house, for the expansion and eoncentiation 
of understanding, accoiding to the exigence of dif- 
ferent employments, 01 constitutions. Pei haps some 

that 
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tint fume away in meditations upon time and space 
in the tower might compose tables of interest at a 
certain depth, and he that upon level gtound stag 
nates m silence or creeps in narratne, might, at the 
height of hal£ a mile, fei merit into merriment, sparkle 
with repartee and froth with declamation 

Addi&on observes, that we may find the heat of 
T^vtgils climate m some lines of his Geotgitk so, 
when I read a composition I immediately determine 
the height of the authors habitation As an ela 
borate performance is commonly said to smell of 
the lamp my commendation of a noble thought, a 
sprightly sallv or a bold figure, is to pronounce it 
fresh from the garret , an expression which would 
break from me upon the peiusal of most of your 
papers, did I not believe, that you sometimes quit 
the garret, and ascend into the cock loft 

H\pertatus 
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Omnes illadymabilei 
Uigentur, ignotique longd 
Node. > 


Hon 


In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown. Fkaacis 

€ ICERO has, with his usual elegance and 
magnificence of language, attempted, in his le- 
lation of the dream of Scipio, to depieciate those 
' honours foi which he himself appeals to have panted 
with restless solicitude, by showing within what 
nanow limits all that fame and celebrity which man 
can hope foi fiom men is ciicttmscnbed. 

“ You see,” says Afncanus , pointing at the eaith, 
from the celestial legions, “ that the globe assigned 
“ to the lesidence and habitation of human beings 
is of small dimensions : how then can you ob~ 
“ tain fiom the piaise of men, any gloiy woithy of 
“a wish? Of this little world the inhabited paits 
“ aie neither numerous noi wide ; even the spots 
“ wheie men aie to be found aie bioken by intei- 
“ vening deseits, and the nations aie so sepaiated 
“ as that nothing can be tiansinitted fiom one to 
<c anotliei. With the people of the south, by whom 
“ the opposite pait of the earth is possessed, you have 
“no inteicouise, and by how small a tiact do 
“ you communicate with the countries of the 
“ north ? The teuitoiy which you inhabit is no moie 
“ than a scanty island, inclosed by a small body of 

“ water. 
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** water, to which jou gtve tlie name of the great sea 
•* and the Atlantick ocean And even in this Known 
"and frequented continent, what hope can )ou cn- 
cr tertun, that your renown will pass the stieam of 
" Ganges y or the cliffs of Caucasus? or bj whom wall 
" your name be uttered m the extiemities of the 
“ north or south, towards the rising or the setting 
" sun ? So narrow is the space to which jour fame 
"can be propagated, and even theie how long will 
<€ it lcmain 

He then proceeds to assign natural causes whj fame 
is not only narrow in its extent, but short in its dura- 
tion, he observcs'the difference betwetn the compu 
tation of time in earth and heaven, and declares that, 
according to the celestial chronolog), no human ho 
nours can last a single year 

Such are the objections by which 7ully has made 
a show of discouraging the pursuit of fame, objections 
which sufficiently discover Ins tenderness and regard 
for his darling phantom Homer , when the plan of 
his poem made the death of Pahoclus necessary, re- 
solved at least that he should die with honour, and 
therefore brought down against him the patron god 
of 7Yoy, and left to Hector only the mean task of giving 
the last blow to an enemy whom a div me hand had 
disabled from resistance Thus Tvlly ennobles fame, 
which he professes to degrade, by opposing it to ce 
Iestial happiness , he confines not its extent but_by the 
boundaries of nature nor contracts its duration but by 
representing it small in the estimation of superior 
beings He still admits it the highest and noblest of 
terrestrial objects and alleges little inoreagamst it than 
that it is neither without end nor without limits 

What 
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What might he the effect of these observations con- 
veyed in Ciceronian eloquence to Roman undei stand- 
ings, cannot be detei mined; but few of those who 
shall in the present age lead my humble veision will 
find themselves much depiessed in theii hopes, oi re- 
taided in then designs ; foi I am not inclined to be- 
lieve, that they who among us pass theii lives in the 
cultivation of knowledge, 01 acquisition of power, 
have veiy anxiously inquired what opinions pievail 
on the fui tlier banks of the Ganges , 01 invigoiated 
any effoit by the desiie of spieading their renoivn 
among the clans of Caucasus. The hopes and feais 
of modem minds aie content to lange in a nai rower 
compass ; a single nation, and a few years, have ge- 
neially sufficient amplitude to fill oui imaginations. 

A little consideiation will indeed teach us, that 
fame has othei limits than mountains and oceans ; 
and that he who places happiness in the fiequent re- 
petition of his name, may spend his life in piopagating 
it, without any dangei of weeping for new worlds, 
or necessity of passing the Allantick sea. 

The numbeis to whom any leal and perceptible 
good 01 evil can be denved by the gieatest powei, or 
most active diligence, aie inconsiderable: and where 
neither benefit nor mischief opeiates, the only motive 
to the mention oi lemembiance of otheis is cuiiosity ; 
a passion, which, though in some degree univei sally 
associated to leason, is easily confined, overborne, or 
diveited fiom any paiticular object. 

Among the lowei classes of mankind, theie will 
be found veiy little desiie of any othei knowledge, 
than what may conti lbute immediately to the relief 
of some piessing uneasiness, oi the attainment of 

some 
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some near advantage The Tui? sue aid to hear with 
wonder a pioposal to walk out, only that the) may 
wall back and inquire why any man should labour 
for nothing ? so those whose condition has always re 
strained them to the contemplation of their%own ne 
cessities and who have been accustomed to look 
forward only to a small distance, will scarcely under- 
stand, why nights and days should be spent in studies 
which end in new studies and which, according to 
Malherbes observation do not tend to lessen the 
price of bread , nor will the trader or manufacturer 
easily be persuaded, that much pleasure can anse 
from the mere knowledge of actions performed in 
remote regions, or in distant times or that any thing 
can deserve their inquir) of which xk og o7ov aKbopeVy 
ts$ ti ify v y we can only hear the repoit hut which 
cannot influence our lives by any consequences 
The truth is, that very few lnve leisure from in 
dispensable business, to tmploy their thoughts upon 
narrative or characters , and among those to whom 
fortune Ins given the liberty of living more by their 
own choice many create to themselves engagements, 
by the indulgence of some petty ambition, the ad 
mission of some insatiable desire, or the toleration of 
some predominant passion The man whose whole 
wish is to accumulate money has no other care than 
to collect intei est, to estimate securities, and to en 
gage for mortgages , the lover disdains to turn his 
ear to any other name than that of Co? inna and the 
courtier thinks the houi lost, which is not spent in 
promoting Ins intei est, and facilitating Ins advance 
ment The adventures of valour, and the discove 
ries of science, will find a cold reception, when they 

are 
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are obtruded upon an attention thus busy with its fa- 
vourite amusement, and impatient of interruption or 
disturbance. 

But not only such employments as seduce atten- 
tion by appeaiances of dignity, or promises of hap- 
piness, may restrain the mind from excursion and in- 
quiry ; cuiiosity may be equally destioyed by less for- 
midable enemies ; it may be dissipated in tiifles, or 
congealed bv indolence. The spoilsman and the 
man of dress have theii beads filled with a fox 01 a 
horse-race, a feathei or a ball ; and live m ignoiance 
of every thing beside, with as much content as he that 
heaps up gold, or solicits prefeiment, digs the field, 
01 beats the anvil ; and some yet lower in the ranks 
of intellect, dream out theii days w ithout pleasure or 
business, without joy or soriow, nor ever rouse fiom 
theii lethal gy to heai 01 think. 

Even of those who have dedicated themselves to 
knowledge, the far greater part have confined theii 
curiosity to a few objects, and have very little inclina- 
tion to promote any fame, but that which their own 
studies entitle them to paitake. The natuialist has 
no desire to know the opinions oi conjectures of the 
philologei : the botanist looks upon the astronomer 
as a being unworthy of his legard: the lawyer scarcely 
hears the name of a physician without contempt ; and 
he that is glowing great and happy by electrifying a 
bottle,- wonders how the woild can be engaged by 
trifling piattle about war or peace. 

If, therefoie, he that imagines the world filled with 
his actions and piaises, shall subduct from the num- 
ber of his encomiasts, all those who are placed below 
the flight of fame, and who hear in the valleys of life 

no 
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no voice but tint of necessity , all those who Imagine 
themselves too important to regard him and consider 
the mention of lus name as an usurpation of their 
time, all who are too much 01 too little pleased 
with tbemsehts* to attend to any thing external, all 
who are attracted by pleasure, or flamed down by 
pain to unvaried ideas, all who” are withheld from 
attending his triumph by different pursuits , and all 
who slumber in universal negligence, he will find bis 
renown straitened by nearer bounds than the rocks of 
Caucasus, amipeiceive that no man can be venerable 
or formidable, but to a small part of Ins fellow 
creatures * 

That we may not languish m our endeavours after 
excellence, it is necessary, tint, as Africanus counsels 
his descendant "we raise our eyes to higher pro 
Aspects, and contemplate our future and eternal 
<f state without giving up our hearts to the praise 
“ of crowds, or fixing our hopes on such rewards as 
“ human power can bestow 


VoL ir 
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Numb. 119 . Tuesday, May 7 , 1751 . 


Ihacos xntra muros peccaiur, ct extra. lion. 

Faults laj on either side the Trojan tov-’rs. Eumunston. 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

A S, notwithstanding all that wit, or malice, or 
pride, or prudence, will be able to suggest, 
men and women must at last pass their lives together, 
I have never therefore thought those writers friends 
to human happiness, who endeavour to excite in 
either sex a geneial contempt oi suspicion of the 
other. To persuade them who are entering the 
world, and looking abroad for a suitable associate, 
that all are equally vitious, or equally ridiculous ; 
that they who trust are certainly betrayed, and they 
who esteem are always disappointed; is not to awaken 
judgment, but to inflame temerity. Without hope, 
there can be no caution. Those who are convinced, 
that no reason for preference can be found, will never 
harass their thoughts with doubt and deliberation ; 
they will resolve, since they are doomed to misery, 
that no needless anxiety shall disturb their quiet; 
they will plunge at hazard into the crowd, and snatch 
the first hand that shall be held toward them. 

That the world is overrun with vice, cannot be 
denied ; but vice, however predominant, has not yet 

gained 
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gamed an unlimited dominion Simple and unmingled 
good is not m our power, but nc maj generally escape 
a greater evil bj suffering a less, and therefore, those 
who undertake to initiate the j oung and ignorant in 
the knon ledge of life, should be careful to inculcate 
the possibility of virtue and happiness, and to en- 
courage endeavours by prospects of success 

You, perhaps, do not suspect, tint these are the sen 
titnents of one who has been subject for many ) ears 
to all the hardships of antiquated virginity, has been 
long accustomed to the coldness of neglect, and the 
petulance of insult, has been mortified in full as- 
semblies by inquiries after forgotten fashions, games 
long disused, and wits and beauties of ancient re 
nown , has been invited, with malicious importu- 
nity, to the second wedding of many acquaintances , 
has been ridiculed by two generations of coquets in 
whispers intended to be heard, and been long con 
sidered by the airy and gaj, as too venerable for 
familiarity, and too wise for pleasure It is indeed 
natural for injury to provoke anger, and by con 
tmual repetition to produce an habitual asperity, 
yet I have hitherto struggled with so much vigilance 
against my pride and my resentment, that I have 
preserved my temper uncorrupted I have not jet 
made it any part of my employment to collect sen 
tences against marriage , nor am inclined to lessen 
the number of the few friends whom time lias left 
me, by obstructing that happiness which I cannot 
partake, and venting my vexation in censures of the 
forwardness and indiscretion of girls, or the incon 
stancy, tastelessness, and perfidy of men 
x 2 
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It is, indeed, not veiy difficult to bear that condi- 
tion to which we aie not condemned by necessity, 
but induced by observation and choice; and theie- 
fore I, pei haps, have never yet felt all the malignity 
with which a leproach, edged with the appellation of 
old maid, swells some of those hearts in which it is 
infixed. I was not condemned in my youth to soli- 
tude, either by indigence 01 deformity, noi passed 
the earliei pait of life without the fiatteiy of court- 
ship, and the joys of triumph. I have danced the 
lound of gayety amidst the muimuis of envy, and 
gratulations of applause; been attended from pleasuie 
to pleasuie by the great, the spiightly, and the vain ; 
and seen my regard solicited by the obsequiousness of 
gallantly, the gayety of wit, and the timidity of love. 
If, theiefoie, I am yet a stiangei to nuptial happi- 
ness. I suffei only the consequences of my own re- 
solves, and can look back upon the succession of 
loveis, whose addiesses I have lejected, without gnef, 
and without malice 

When my name first began to be insciibed upon 
glasses, I was honoured with the amorous pro- 
fessions of the gay Vcmi&tulus, a gentleman, who, 
being the only son of a wealthy family, had been 
educated m all the wantonness of expense, and 
softness of effeminacy. He was beautiful in his 
pei son, and easy in his address, and, theiefore, 
soon gamed upon my eye at an age when the 
sight is very little overruled by the undeistand- 
ing. He had not any powei in himself of glad- 
dening or amusing ; but supplied his want of con- 
versation by 'ti eats and diveisions; and his chief 
* art 
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art of couitsliip was to fill the mind of his mistress 
with parties, rambles musicL, and shons We were 
often engaged in short exclusions to gardens and seats, 
and I was for a while pleased with the care which 
V'cnustulus disco v eied in securing me from any appear- 
ance of danger, or possibility of mischance He 
never fuled to recommend caution to his coachman 
or to promise the vvateiman a reward if he landed us 
safe, and dway& contrived to return by daylight 
for fear of robbers This extnordinaiy solicitude 
was represented for a time as the effect of his ten 
derness for me, but feai is too stiong for con- 
tinued hypocrisy I soon discovered, that Vcnustu 
his had the cowardice as well as elegance of a fe 
male His imagination was perpetually clouded 
with terrours, and he could scarcely lefrain from 
scream® and outcnes at any accidental surprise He 
durst not enter a room if *i rat was heard behind the 
wainscot, nor cross a field where the cattle were 
frisking in the sunshine , the least breeze that waved 
upon the nvei was a storm, and every clamour m 
the street was a cry of fire I have seen him lose 
Ins colour when my squirrel had broke his chain , 
and was forced to throw water m his face on the 
sudden entrance of a black cat Compassion once 
obliged me to drive away with my fan, a beetle 
that kept hnn in distress and chide off a dog that 
jelped at his heels, to which he would gladly have 
given up me to facilitate his own escape Wo 
men natuially expect defence and protection from 
a lotcp ol a husband, and therefore joti will not think 
me ^culpable in refusing a wretch, who would have 

burdened 
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burdened life with unnecessary fears, and flown to 
me for that succour which it was his duty to have 
given. 

My next lovei was Fungosa, the son of a stock- 
jobber, whose visits my friends, by the importunity 
of pei suasion, pievailed upon me to allow. Fun- 
gosa was no very suitable companion ; for having 
been bred in a counting-house, he spoke a language 
unintelligible in any other place. He had no desire 
of any leputation but that of an acute prognosticator 
of the changes in the funds ; nor had any means of 
raising meiriment, but by telling how somebody was 
overreached in a bargain by his father. He was* how- 
ever, a youth of great sobiiety and prudence, and fie- 
quently informed us how carefully he would im- 
prove my fortune. I was not in haste to conclude 
the match, but was so much awed by my paients, 
that I durst not dismiss him, and might perhaps have 
been doomed for ever to the grossness of pedlaiy, and 
the jargon of usury, had not a fraud been discovered 
in the settlement, which set mefiee from the persecu- 
tion of grovelling pride, and pecuniary impudence. 

I was afterwaids six months without any particular 
notice, but at last became the idol of the glittering 
Flosculus , who prescribed the mode of embioidery to 
all the fops of his time, and varied at pleasuie the 
cock of eveiy hat, and the sleeve of every coat that 
appeared in fashionable assemblies. Flosculus made 
some impression upon my heart by a compliment 
which few ladies can hear without emotion ; he com- 
mended my skill in diess, my judgment in suiting 
colouis, and my art in disposing ornaments. But 

x Flosculus 
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Floscuhis was too much engaged by Ins on n elegance, 
to be sufficiently attentive to the duties of a lover, 
or to please with varied praise an ear made delicate 
by riot of adulation He expected to he repaid part 
of his tribute, and staid away three days, because I 
neglected to take notice of a new coat I quickly 
found, that Flosciilw: uas rather a rival than an ad 
mircr , and that we should probably 111 e in a perpe 
tual struggle of emulous finery, and spend our lives 
in stratagems to be first in the fashion 

I had soon after tlu. honour at a feast of attracting 
the eyes of Dentatus, one of thosehuman beingsivhosc 
only happiness is to dine Dcntatm regaled me u ith 
foreign varieties, told me of measures that lie had 
laid for procuring the best cook in France, and 
entertained me with bills of fart, prescribed the 
arrangement of dishes, and taught me tuo sauces 
invented by himself At length, such is the unccr 
tainty of human happiness, I declared my opinion 
too hastily upon a pie made under Ins oun direction , 
after nhich lie grew so cold and negligent, that he 
was easily dismissed 

Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 
had the honour to lead a ivlnle in triumph But 
two of them I drove from me by discovering that 
they had no taste or knowledge in musicl , three I 
dismissed, because they were drunkards, two, be- 
cause they paid their addresses at the same time to 
other ladies , and six, because they attempted to in 
fluence my choice by bribing my maid Two more 
l discarded at the second visit for obscene allusions , 
and five for drollery on religion In the lattei part 
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of my reign, I sentenced two to perpetual exile, for 
offeiing me settlements, by which the children of a 
formei man iage would have been injured; four, for 
repiesenting falsely the value of theii estates; three, 
for concealing their debts ; and one, for raising tho 
rent of a deeiepit tenant. 

I have now sent you a narrative, which the ladies 
may oppose to the tale of Hymcnmis. I mean not to 
depreciate the sex which has produced poets and phi- 
losophers, heroes and martyis ; but will not suffei 
the rising generation of beauties to be dejected by 
partial satire ; 01 to imagine that those who censured 
them have not likewise their follies, and theii vices. 
I do not yet believe happiness unattainable in mar- 
liage, though I have never yet been able to find a 
man, with whom I could pi udently venture an inse- 
parable union. It is necessaiy to expose faults, that 
their deformity may be seen ; but the reproach ought 
not to be extended beyond the crime, nor either sex 
to be contemned, because some women, 01 men, aio 
indelicate or dishonest. 


I am, &c, 

TRANauILLA, 
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Numb 120 Saturday, May 11, 1751 

Itcdditum Cyri soho Threaten 
Dusidens plell numero bcatorum 
Lximit urtus, populumque fains 
Dcdocct vti 

Vocibus H o R 

True virtue can the crowd untcach 
Their false mistaken forms of speech , 

\ irtue to crowds a foe profest 

Disdains to number with the blest 

Vhraales by his slaves ndor d 

And to the Parlhan crown restor d Fravcis 

I N the reign of Jenghiz Can, conqueror of the East, 
in the city of Samar cand, lived Now adin the mer 
chant renowned throughout all the regions of India, 
for the extent of his commerce, and the integrity of 
his dealings His warehouses were filled with all the 
commodities of the remotest nations , every rarity of 
nature every curiosity of art, whatever was valuable, 
whatever was useful hasted to Ins hand The streets 
were crowded with his carriages, the sea was covered 
with Ins ships, the streams of Oxas were weaned with 
conveyance, and every breeze of the shy wafted wealth 
to Nouradm 

At length Now adin felt himself seized with a slow 
malady, which he first endeavoured to divert by ap 
plication and afterwards to relieve by luxury and in 
dulgence, but finding his strength every day less, 
jlie was &t- Jast teirified, and called for help upon the 
f sages 
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sages of physick: they filled his apartments with 
alexipliarmicks, lestoiatives, and essential virtues; 
the peails of the ocean weie 'dissolved, the spices 
of Arabia were distilled, and all the powers of nature 
weie employed to give new spiiits to his nerves, and 
new balsam to his blood. Nouradm was for some 
time amused with promises, invigorated with coi- 
dials, or soothed with anodynes ; but the disease 
preyed upon his vitals, and he soon discovered with 
indignation, that health was not to be bought He 
was confined to his chamber, deserted by his phy- 
sicians, and raiely visited by his friends; but his 
unwillingness to die flatteicd him long with hopes 
of life. 

At length, having passed the night in tedious lan- 
guor, he called to him Almamouhn, his only son, 
and, dismissing his attendants, “ My son,” says lie, 
“ behold here the weakness and fiagility of man ; 
ct look backwaid a few days, thy fathei was great 
<c and happy, fiesli as the vernal lose, and stiong as 
- ef the cedai of the mountain ; the nations of Asia 
<c diank his deu^s, and ait and commerce delighted 
** in his shade. Malevolence beheld me, and sighed : 
<c His loot, she cried, is fixed in the depths ; it is 
“watered by the fountains of Opus; it sends out 
“ blanches afai, and bids defiance to the blast; pru- 
c< dence leclines against his trunk, and prosperity 
cc dances on his top. Now, Almamoidhi, look upon 
“ me withering and prostiate ; look upon me, and 
“ attend. I have trafficked, I have prospered, I 
“ have rioted in gain ; my house is splendid, my 
ec seivants arc numeious ; yet I displajed only a 
“ small part of my riches; the iest, which I was hin- 

“ deied 
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“ dered form enjoying by tbe fear of raising envy, or 
<« tempting rapacity, I liave piled in toners, I have 
“ buried in caverns, I have hidden in secret reposi- 
“ tones, which this scroll will discover My pur- 
“ pose was, after ten months more spent in commerce, 

«> to have withdrawn my wealth to a safer country, 

“ to have given seven years to delight and festivity 
“ and the remaining part of my days to solitude and 
“ repentance , but the hand of death is upon me , a 
“ fngonfick torpor encroaches upon my veins , I am 
“ now leaving the produce of my toil, which it must 
“ be thy business to enjoy with wisdom The 
thought of leaving his wealth filled Nouradm with 
such grief, that he fell into convulsions, became de- 
lirious, and expired , 

i Almamouhn, who loved his father, was touched a 
while with honest sorrow and sat two hours m pro- 
found meditation, without perusing the paper which 
he held in lus hand He then retired to his own 
chamber, as overborne with affliction, and there read 
the inventory of his new possessions, which swelled 
his heart with such transports, that he no longer la 
mented his fathers death He was now sufficiently 
composed to order a funeral of modest magnificence, 
suitable at once to the rank of Nom adm s profession, 
and the reputation of his wealth The two next 
nights he spent in visiting the tower and the caverns, 
and found the treasures greater to ha> eye than to his 
imagination 

Almamoulin had been bred to the practice of exact 
frugality, and had often looked with envy on the 
finery and expenses of other young men he there 
foie believed, that happiness was now m Ins power, 

' sinte 
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since he could obtain all of which he had hitherto 
been accustomed to lcgiet the want. He revolted 
to give a loose to his desiies, to level in enjoyment, 
and feel pain 01 uneasiness no nioie. 

He immediately piocurcd a splendid equipage, 
dressed his seivants in ncli embioideiy, and covcicd 
his hoises with golden caparisons. He showcicd 
down silvei on the populace, and suffered their ac- 
clamations to swell him with insolence. The nobles 
saw' him with anger, the wise men of the state com- 
bined against him, the leaders of nimies tlneatened 
his destiuction AhnammtVm was informed of his 
dangei : he put on the robe of mourning in the pre- 
sence of his enemies, and appeased them with gold, . 
and gems, and supplication. 

He then sought to strengthen himself by an al- 
liance with the pnnces of Tartaiy , and offcied the 
price of kingdoms for a wife of noble bnth. His 
suit was generally lejected, and his piesents refused ; 
but the princess of Abli acan once condescended to ad- 
mit him to hei piesence. She icceived him sitting on 
a tin one, attned in the robe of royalty, and shining 
with the jewels of Golconda ; command spaikled in 
her eyes, and dignity toweied on her forehead. Al- 
mamoalin appioached and tiembled. She saw r his 
confusion and disdained him : “ How (says she) daies 
the wietch hope my obedience, who thus sli links at 
my glance ? Rethe, and enjoy thy riches in soidid 
ostentation ; thou w^ast boin to be wealthy, but never 
Cfinst ’be gieat ” 

- He then conti acted his desires to moie piivate 
and domestick pleasuies. He built palaces, he laid 
out gardens, he changed the face of the land, he 

transplanted 
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transplanted foiests he levelled mountains, opened 
prospects into distant regions, poured fountains from 
the tops of turrets, and rolled rivers through new 
channels 

These amusements pleased him for a time,)but 
languor and weariness soon imaded him His boners 
lost their fragrance, and the niters murmured with 
out notice He purchased large tracts of land in 
distant provinces adorned them with houses of plea- 
sme and diversified them with accommod itions for 
different seasons Change of place at fust relieved 
his satiety but all the novelties of situation vvereisoon 
exhausted , he found his lieait vacant, and his desires, 
for want of external objects lavaging himself 
iHe therefore returned to Samat candy and set open 
Ins doors to those whom idleness sends out in scuch 
of pleasure His tables were always covered with 
delicacies , wines of every vintage sparUed in his 
bowls and his lamps scatterred peifumes 7 The sound 
of the lute and the voice ofi the singer, j chased away 
sadness, every hour was crowded with pleasuie , and 
the day ended and began with feasts and dances and 
reveliy and merriment \Almamouhn ciiedjout “ I 

* have at last found the use of uches , I am sur 
“ rounded by companions who view my greatness 
“ without envy , and I enjoy at (Once the nptures of 
‘i popularity and the safety of an obscure station 
“ What trouble can he feel, whom all are studious to 

* please that they may be repaid with pleasure ? 
“ What danger can he dread, to whom every man is 

* a friend ? t , » 

Such were the thoughts of Almamouhn as he 
looked down from a galleiy upon the gay assembly 

regaling 
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regaling at his expense; but in the midst of this 
soliloquy, an officei of justice enteied the house, and, 
in the foim of legal citation, summoned Almamoulm 
to appeal befoie the empeior. The guests stood a 
, while aghast, then stole imperceptibly away, and he 
was led off without a single voice to witness his inte- 
giity. He now found one of his most frequent visi- 
tants accusing him of tieason, in hopes of shaiinghis 
confiscation ; yet, unpationized and unsupported, he 
cleared himself by the openness of innocence, and the 
consistence of tiuth ; he was dismissed with honour, 
and his accuser peiished in prison. * 

Almamoulm now peiceived with how little reason 
he had hoped foi justice or fidelity fiom those who 
live only to gratify their senses; and, being now 
weary with vain experiments upon life and fruitless 
leseaiches after felicity, he had recourse to a sage, 
who, after spending his youth in tiavel and observa- 
tion, had retired fiom all human cares, to a small 
habitation on the banks of Oxus, where he conveisecl 
only with such as solicited his counsel. £t Brother,” 
said the philosopher, “ thou hast suffeied thy 'reason 
<c to be deluded by idle hopes, and fallacious ap- 
“ peaiances. Having long looked with desire upon 
<c liches, thou hast taught thyself to think them moie 
" valuable than nature designed them, and to expect 
“ fiom them, what experience has now taught thee 
that they cannot give. That they do not confer 
<c wisdom, thou mayest be convinced, by considering 
ce at how dear a pi ice they tempted thee, upon thy 
tc first entrance into the woild, to purchase the empty 
“ sound of vulgar acclamation. That they cannot 
“ bestow foilitude or magnanimity, that man may be 

“ ceitain. 
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“certain, kIio stood trembling at Aslracan , before 
“ a being not naturally snpenour to himself That 
“ they will not supply unexhausted pleasure, the re 
“ collection of forsaken palaces, and neglected gardens, 
“ will easily inform thee That they rarely purchase 
“ friends, thou didst soon discover, when thou wert 
“ left to stand thy trial uncountenanced and alone 
“ Yet think not riches useless , there are purposes to 
“ which a wise man may be delighted to apply them , 
“ they may, by a rational distribution to those who 
“ want them, ease the pains of helpless disease, still 
“ the tlirohs of restless anxiety, relies e innocence 
“ from oppression, and raise imbecility to chterful- 
“ ness and vigour Tins they wall enable thee to per 
“ form, and this wall afford the only happiness or- 
“ darned for our present state, the confidence of di 
“ vine favour, and the hope of future rewards ’ 
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Numb. 121 . Tuesday, May 14 , 1751 . 

0 imitcitores, cerium pecus 1 lion. 

Aivay, )C imitators, senile heid 1 Hi.phinston. 

B HAVE been informed by a lettei from one of 
■ the univeisities, that among the youth fiom whoni 
the next swann of leasoneis is to leain philosophy, 
and the next flight of beauties to heai elegies and 
sonnets, there are many, who, instead of endeavoui- 
ing by books and meditation to form their own opi- 
nions, content themselves with the secondary know- 
ledge, which a convenient bench in a coffee-house 
can supply ; and, without any examination 01 distinc- 
tion, adopt the criticisms and lemaiks, which happen 
to drop from those who have lisen, by ment or for- 
tune, to reputation and authoiity. 

These humble" letaileis of knowledge my corre- 
spondent stigmatizes with the name of Echoes , and 
seems desiious that they should be made ashamed of 
lazy submission, and animated to attempts after new 
discoveiies, and oiiginal sentiments. 

It is veiy natuial for joung men to be vehement, 
acrimonious, and seveie. , Foi, as they .seldom com- 
prehend at once all the consequences of a position, 
01 perceive the difficulties by which coolei and moie 
experienced leasoneis aie lestrained from confidence,' 
they foim their conclusions with great precipitance. 
Seeing nothing that can daiken or embarrass the 
question, they expect to find theii own opinion uni- 
versally 
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versally prevalent, and are inclined to impute uncer- 
tainty and hesitation to want of honesty, rather than 
of 1 non ledge I mi), perhaps, therefore, be re 

proached by m) lively correspondent, ulien it shall 
be found that I have no inclination to persecute 
these collectors of fortuitous knowledge with the se- 
venty required , jet, as I am now too old to be much 
pained by hasty cerisurc, I shall not be afr ud of tal 
ing into protection those whom I thinl condemned 
without a sufficient know ledge of their cause 

He that adopts the sentiments of another, whom 
he has reason to believe wiser than himself, is only 
to be blamed when be claims the honours which are 
not due but to the author, and endeavours to de 
ceive the world into praise and veneration, for, to 
learn, is the proper business of )outh , and whether 
we increase onr knowledge by hooks or by con- 
versation, wc are equally indebted to foreign assist- 
ance 

The greater part of students are not bom with 
abilities to construct sjstems, or advance knowledge, 
nor can have any hope beyond that of becoming in- 
telligent hearers in the schools of art, of being able 
to comprehend what others disco\er> and to re- 
member what others teach Even those to whom 
Providence hath allotted greater stiength of undei 
standing, can expect only to improve a single science 
In everj other part of learning, they must be con 
tent to follow opinions which the) are not able to 
examine, and, even in that which the) claim as pe 
cuharly their own, can seldom add more than some 
small particle of knowledge ,to the hereditary stock 

VOL II V devolved 
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devolved to them fiom ancient times, the collective 
labour of a a thousand intellects. 

In science, which, being fixed and limited, ad- 
mits of no othet vaiiety than such as arises from new 
methods of distiibution, 01 new arts of illustiation, 
the necessity of following the tiaces of our piedc- 
cessois is indisputably evident; but there appears no 
reason why imagination should be subject to the 
same lestiaint. It might be conceived, that of those 
who profess to forsake the narrow paths of truth, every 
one may deviate towards a different point, since, 
though rectitude is unifoim, and fixed, obliquity may 
be infinitely diversified. The loads of science aie 
narrow, so that they who trarel them, must eithei 
follow or meet one anothei ; but in the boundless 
regions of possibility, winch fiction claims for her 
dominion, theie are surely a thousand lecesses un- 
'exploied, a thousand floweis unplucked, a thousand 
fountains unexhausted, combinations of imageiy yet 
unobserved, and races of ideal inhabitants not hitheito 
described .* 

Yet, whatever hope may peisuade, or leason 
evince, experience can boast of rery few additions 
to ancient fable. The wais of Troy, and the travels 
of Ulysses, have furnished almost all succeeding 
poets with incidents, clraiacteis, and sentiments. 
The 1 Ro??ia?is aie confessed to have attempted little 
moie than to display in their own tongue the inven- 
tions of the Greeks . There is, in all their writings, 
such a perpetual recurrence of allusions to the tales 
of the fabulous age, that they must be confessed 
often to want that power of giving pleasuie which 

novelty 
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novelty supplies, nor can nc wonder* that the) ex- 
celled so much in the graces of diction, when we con 
hitler how rarely the) were emplo)cd in search of new 
thoughts 

The w arinest admirers of the great Mantuan poet 
can extol him for little more than the shill with which 
he has, by making his hero both a traveller and a 
w amour, united the beauties of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey in one composition )ct his judgment was 
perhaps sometimes overborne by his avarice of the 
Homeric treasures, nnd, for fear of suffering a spark 
ling ornament to be lost he Ins inserted it where it 
cannot shine with its original splendour 

When Ulysses visited the infernal regions, he found 
among the heroes that perished at Troy his com 
petito?, Ajax, who, when the arms of AchiUcs were 
adjudged to Ulysses died by his own hand in the 
madness of disappointment He still appeared to 
lesent, as on earth, his loss and disgrace Ulysses 
endeavoured to pacify him with praises and submis 
sion, but Ajax walked away without repl) This 
passage lias always been considered as eminently 
beautiful, because Ajai y the haughty chief the un 
lettered soldier of unshaken courage, o! lminov 
able constanc), but without the power of recoin 
mending his own virtues by eloquence, or enforcing 
his assertions by any other argument than the sword, 
had no way of making his anger known but by 
gloomy sullenness and dumb ferocit) His hatied 
of a man whom he concaved to have defeated him 
only by volubility of tongue was therefote naturally 
shown by silence, more contemptuous and piercing 
than any words that so rude an orator could have 
2 found. 
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found, and by which he gave his enemy no oppoi* 
tunity of exeiting the only powei in which he was 
supei lorn 

When /Eneas is sent by Virgil to the shades, he 
meets Dido the queen of Carthage , whom his pcifidy 
had huiried to thcgiave; he accosts hci with tendei- 
ness and excuses ; but the lady turns away like Ajax 
in mute disdain. She turns away like Ajax ; but she 
lesembles lmn in none of those qualities which ghe 
eithei dignity 01 piopiiety to silence. She might, 
without any depaituie fiom the tenom of hei con- 
duct, have buist out, like other injuied women, into 
clamoui, lepioach, and denunciation ; but Virgil 
had his imagination full (A Ajax, and theiefoie could 
not pievail on himself to teach Dulo any othei mode 
of resentment 

If Vugil could be thus seduced by imitation, 
tlieie will be little hope that common wits should 
escape; and accoulingly we find that, besides the 
univeisal and acknowledged piactice of copying the 
ancients, theie has prevailed in eveiy age a paiti- 
culai species of fiction. At one time, all tiutli was 
conveyed in allegoiy; at anotliei, nothing was seen 
but m a vision ; at one peiiod, all the poets folloived 
sheep, and eveiy event pioduced a pastoial ; at an- 
othei, they busied themselves wholly in giving diiec- 
tions to a paintei. 

It is indeed easy to conceive why any fashion should 
become populai, by which idleness is favouied, and 
imbecility assisted; but suiely no man of genius can 
much applaud himself foi lepeating a tale with which 
the audience is alieady tued, and which could bung 
no lionoui to any but its inventoi. 


Theie 
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Tliere are, I thinly, two schemes of writing, on 
which the laborious wits of the present tune employ 
their faculties One is the adaptation of sense to all 
the rhymes which our language can supply to some 
word that makes the burden of the stanza, but this, 
as it has been only used in a hind of amorous bur 
lesqtie, can scarcely be censured w ith much acrimon} 
The other is the imitation of Spenser, which, by the 
influence of some men of learning and genius, seems 
likely to gam upon the age, and therefore desenes 
to be more attentively considered 

To imitate the fictions and sentiments of Spinsci 
can incur no reproach, for allegory is perhaps one of 
the most pleasing vehicles of instruction But I am 
very far from extending the same respect to Ins die 
tion or his stanza His style was in Ins own time 
allowed to be vitious, so darkened with old words 
and peculiarities of phrase, and so remote from com 
inon use, that Jonson boldly pronounces bun to have 
written no language His stanza is at once difficult 
and unpleasing, tiresome to the ear by its uniformity, 
and to the attention by its length It was at first 
formed m imitation of the Italian poets, without 
due regard to the genius of 0111 language The 
Italians have little vanety of termination, ind were 
forced to contrive such a stanza as might admit the 
greatest number of similar rhymes, but our uoids 
end with so much diversity, tint it is seldom con 
vementfor us to bung more than two of the same 
sound together If it be justly observed by Milton , 
that rhyme obliges poets to express then thoughts 
in improper terms, these mipioprieties must always 

be 
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be multiplied, as tlie difficulty of lliyme is in ci eased 
by long concatenations. 

The imitators of Spenser are indeed' not very rigid 
eensois of themselves, for they seem to conclude 
that, when they have disfigured theii lines with a few 
obsolete syllables, they have accomplished their de- 
sign, without considering that they ought not only 
to admit old words, but to avoid new. The laws 
of imitation aie broken by eveiy woid introduced 
since the time of Spenser, as the chaiacter of Hector 
is violated by quoting Aristotle in the play. It would 
indeed be difficult to exclude fiom a long poem all 
modem phrases, though it is easy to sprinkle it with 
gleanings of antiquity. Peihaps, however, the style 
of Spenser might by long labour be justly copied ; but 
life is suiely given us for higher pui poses than to 
gather what om anccstois have wisely thioWn away, 
and to learn what is of no value, but because it has 
been foi gotten. 
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Numb 122 Saturday, Mai/ 18, 1751 

Ntscio qua nalalc solum duleedmc am cl os 
Vucit Oyh r 

Bj secret charm? our native I ind attracts 

N OTHING is more subject to mistake bnd 
disappointment tlnn anticip \ted judgment con 
ccrnmg the easiness or difficulty of any undertaking, 
whether we form our opinion from the performance 
of others or from ibstracttd contemplation of the 
thing to be attempted 

Whatever is done skilfully appears to be done with 
ease, and 'art, when it is onfce matured to habit, 
vanishes from obsenation We are therefore more 
powerfully excited to emulation, by those who ha\c 
dtt uned the highest degree of excellence, and whom 
we can therefore with least reason hope to equal 
In adjusting the probability of success by a pic 
mous consideration of the undertaking we arc equally 
m danger of deceiving ourselves It' is ne\(fr Oasy, 
nor often possible, to comprise the senes Of atfy 
process with all its circumstances, incidents, dnd 
variations, in a speculative scheme Experience 
soon shows us the tortuosities Of lmagui uy fectiffide, 
the complications of simplicity, and the asperities of 
smoothness Sudden difficulties often Start up from 
the ambushes of art, stop the career of actn ity, 
press the gajety of confidencL, and, when we ima b uie 

om selves 
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ourselves almost at the end of oui labouis, drive us 
back to new plans and diffeient measures. 

There are many things which we every day see 
others unable to petfoim, and peihaps have even 
ourselves miscairicdin attempting, and }et can hard- 
ly allow to be difficult ; nor can we forbear to wonder 
afresh at eveiy new failuie, or to promise ceitainty 
of success to our next essay; but when we try, the 
same liindeianees recur, the same inability is per- 
ceived, and the vexation of disappointment must 
again be sufFeied. 

Of the vaiious kinds of speaking or wiiting, which 
serve necessity, 01 piomote pleasure, none appeals 
so aitless or easy as simple nai ration, for what should 
make him that knows the whole older and pi ogress 
of an affaii unable to 1 elate it ? Yet we liomly find 
such as endeavoui to enteitain and instiuct us by re- 
citals, clouding the facts which they intend to il- 
lustiate, and losing themselves and theii audltois in 
wilds and mazes, in digiession and confusion. When 
we have congiatulated ourselves upon a new oppor- 
tunity of inquiiy, and new means of information, 
it often happens that, without designing either deceit 
or concealment, without ignoiance of the fact, 01 
unwillingness to disclose it, the lelatoi fills the eai 
with empty sounds, hai asses the attention with fiuit- 
less impatience, and distuibs the imagination by a 
tumult of events, without oidei of time, 01 train of 
consequence. 

It is natuial to believe, upon the same piinciple, 
that no wntei has a moie easy task than the liis- 
toiian. The philosophei has the woiks of omni- 
science to examine; and is theiefoie engaged in 
v disqui- 
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disquisitions, to which finite intellects are utterly 
unequal The poet trusts to Ins invention, and 
is not only in danger of those inconsistencies, to 
which e\ery one is exposed by departure 'from 
truth, hut may be censuied as well for deficiencies 
of matter, as for irregularity of disposition, or 1m 
propnety of ornament But the happy historian 
has no othei labour than of gathering what tra 
dition pours down befoie lnm or lecoids trea 
sure for Ins use He lias only the actions and 
designs of men 111 e himself to conceive and t 6 
relate , he is not to form but copy characters, and 
therefore is not blamed for the inconsistency of 
statesmen, the injustice of tyrants, or the cowardice of 
commanders The difficulty of making variety con- 
sistent, or uniting piobability with surplice, needs 
not to disturb him , the manners and actions of his 
personages aie already fixed, Ins materials are pro 
vided and put into his hands and he is at leisure to 
employ all his powers in arranging and displaying 
them 

Yet even with tlu.se advantages, very few m 
any age have been iblc to raise themselves to repu 
tation by writing histones, and among the innu- 
merable authois, who fill every nation with accounts 
of then ancestors, oi undertake to transmit to fu 
turity the events of their own time the gre iter part, 
when fashion and novelty have ceased to lecommend 
them are of no other use than chronological me 
monals, which necessity may sometimes require to 
be consulted, but winch fright away curiosity and 
disgust delicacy 


It 
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It is observed, that oiu nation, which has pro- 
duced so many authois eminent foi almost every other 
species of literary excellence, has been hitheito re- 
markably barren of histoiical genius ; and, so fai has 
this defect laised prejudices against us, that some 
have doubted whether an Englishman can stop at that 
mediociity of style, or confine his mind to that even 
tenour of imagination which nai native requites. 

They who can believe that natuie has so capaciously 
distributed understanding, have surely no claim to 
the honour of serious confutation. The inhabitants 
of the same country have opposite characters in 
different ages ; the prevalence or neglect of any par- 
ticular study can proceed only from the accidental 
influence of some temporary cause ; and if we have 
failed in history, we can have failed only because 
history has not hitherto been diligently cultivated. 

But how is it evident, that \vc have not historians 
among us, whom we may venture to place in com- 
parison with any that the neighbouring nations cair 
produce ? The attempt of Ralegh is deservedly ce- 
lebrated for the labour of his 1 esearchcs, and the ele- 
gance of his style ; but he has endeavoured to exert 
his judgment more than his genius, to select facts, 
rather than adorn them ; and has produced an histo- 
rical dissertation, but seldom risen to the majesty of 
lristoiy. 

The works of Clai endon deserve more regard. Hrs 
diction rs indeed neither exact in itself, nor suited to 
the purpose tf history. It is the effusion of a mind 
crowded with ideas, and desirous of imparting them ; 
and therefore always accumulating words, and in- 
r volving 
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solving one chute and sentence m . another But 
there is m his hbgligence a rude, inartificial majesty, 
uhicli, without 1 the nicety ; of laboured elegance, 
swells the mind by its plenitude and diffusion His 
narration is not i perhaps sufficiently rapid, being 
stopped too frequently by particularities, which, 
though they might strikd the author who was pre 
sent at the transactions, will not eqhally detain the 
attention of posterity But his ignorance or care- 
lesness of the art of writing' is amply Compensated 
by his know ledge of nature and of policy, the wis 
dom of his imaaihis, the justness of his reasonings, 
and the variety, distinctness, and strength of Ins cha- 
racters I I i 1 o 1 

But none of our tenters chnj in my opiriion, 
juttly contest the supendnty of Knol/es, who in Ins 
history of the Tui/cs has displayed' all the excellen- 
cies that narration can admiti Hit style, thodgh 
somewhat obscured by time, and sometimes vitiated 
by false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated, and clear 
A wonderful multiplicity of events is so artfully ar- 
ranged and so distinctly explained, that each f icili 
tates the knowledge of the next Whenever a new 
personage is introduced, the reader is prepared by 
his character for Ins actions , when a nation is first at- 
tacked or city besieged, he is made acquainted with 
its history, or situation , so that a gicat part of the 
world is brought into view The descriptions of 
this author are without minuteness, and the digres 
sions without ostentation Collateral events aie so 
artfully woven into tile contexture of Ills pimcqnl 
storj’, that they cannot be disjoined without leaving 
*it lacerated and broken There is nothing turgid 

in 
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in his dignity, nor supeifluous in his copiousness. 
His orations only, which he feigns, like the ancient 
historians, to have been pronounced on lemaikable 
occasions, are tedious and languid ; and since they 
are merely the voluntary spoits of imagination, prove 
how much the most judicious and skilful may be 
mistaken in the estimate of their own poweis. 

Nothing could have sunk this author in obscurity, 
but the remoteness and baibaiity of the people whose 
story he 1 elates, It seldom happens, that all cii- 
cumstances concur to happiness 01 fame. The na- 
tion which produced this gieat historian, has the 
grief of seeing his genius employed upon a foieign 
and uninteresting subject; and that writer who 
might have secured peipetuity to his name, by a 
history of his own country, has exposed himself to the 
danger of oblivion, by recounting enterprises and re- 
volutions, of .which none desiie to be informed. 
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Numb 123 TWsdai, May 21, 1751. 


Quo srnel esl imluta recent senabit odoreni 
Testa <hu lion 

Wliat season d first the vessel Keeps the taste Cnrrcir 


To the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

►■THOUGH I lnve so long found mjsclf dc 
luded by projects of honour and distinction, 
that I often resolve to admit them no more into my 
heart, jet, how detcrminately soever excluded, they 
always recover their dominion by force or stratagem, 
and whenever, after the shortest relaxation of vigi 
lance, reason and caution return to their charge, they 
find hope again in possession, with all her tram of 
pleasures dancing about her 

Even while I am preparing to write a history of 
disappointed expectations, I cannot forbear to flatter 
myself, tbatjou and your readers arc impatient for 
my performance , and that the sons of learning have 
laid down several of jour late papers with discontent, 
when they found that A hsocapclus had delayed to 
continue his narrative 

But the desire of gratifying the expectations tint I 
have raised is not the only motive of this relation, 
which, having once promised it, J think mj self no 
longer at liberty to forbear For however I may 
have wished to cleai mjsclf from every other adhesion 

of 
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of trade, I hope I shall be always wise enough >to 
retain my punctuality, and, amidst all my new arts of 
politeness, continue to despise negligence, and detest 
falsehood. 

When the death of my brother had dismissed me 
fiom the duties of a shop, I considered myself as re- 
stored to the rights of my birth, and entitled to the 
rank and reception which my ancestors obtained. X 
was, however, embairassed with many difficulties at 
my hist re-entrance into the world; for my haste to 
be a gentleman inclined me to precipitate measures ; 
and every accident that forced me back towards my 
old station, was considered by me as an obstruction 
of my happiness. 

It was with no carnmon grief and indignation, that 
I found my former companions still daiing to claim 
my notice, and the journeymen and apprentices 
sometimes pulling me by the sleeve as I was walking 
in the stieet, and, without any ten our of my new 
sword, which was, notwithstanding, of an uncom- 
mon size, inviting me to partake of a bottle at the 
old house, and enteitaining me with histories of the 
girls in the neighbourhood. I had always, in my 
officinal state, been kept in awe by lace and embroi- 
dery ; and imagined that, to fright away these un- 
welcome familiarities, nothing w 7 rs necessary, but 
that I should, by splendoui of dress, pioclaim my re- 
union with a higher rank. I therefore sent for my 
tailor; ordered a suit with twice the usual quantity 
of lace ; and, that I might not let my persecutors in- 
crease theii confidence, by the habit of accosting me, 
staid at home till it was made. 


This 
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This neel of confinement I passed in practising i 
forbidding frown, a smile of condescension, a, slight 
salutation, and an abrupt departure, and in four 
mornings was able to turn, upon my heel, with so 
much levity and spnghtlmess, that I made no doubt 
of discom aging all ptiblick attempts upon my dignity 
I therefore issued forth m my new coat, with a reso 
lution of dazzling intimacy to a fitter distance , and 
pleased myself with the timidity and reverence, which 
I should impress upon all who had hitherto presumed 
to harass me with their freedoms But, whatever was 
the cause I did not find myself received with any 
new degree of respect, those Vvhom I intended to drive 
from me, ventured to advance with their usual phrases 
of benevolence , and those whose acquaintance I so- 
licited^ grew more supercilious and reserved I be 
gan soon to repent the expense, by which I had 
procured no advantage, and to suspect that a shining 
dress, hi e a weighty weapon, lias no force m itself, 
hut owes all its efficacy to him that wears it 

Many were the mortifications and calamities 
which I was condemned to suffer in my initiation to 
politeness I was so much tortured by the incessant 
civilities of my companions, that I never passed 
th ough that region of the city but in a chair with 
&e curtains drawn, and at last left my lodgings, 
and fixed myself m the verge of the court Here I 
endeavoured to he thought a gentleman just returned 
from his travels, and was pleased to have my landlord 
believe that X was in some dangei from importunate 
creditors , hut this scheme was quickly defeated by a 
formal deputation sent to offer me, though I had now 
retired from business the freedom of my company 

1 w is 
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I was now detected in tiade, and theiefore lesolved 
to stay no longei. I hiicd anotliei apaitment, and 
changed my servants. Here I lived very happily foi 
three months, and, with secret satisfaction, often 
oveiheaid the family celebrating the gieatness and 
felicity of the esquiie; though the conveisation sel- 
dom ended without some complaint of my covetous- 
ness, 01 some lemaik upon my language, or my gait. 
I now began to ventuie into the publick walks, and 
to know the faces of nobles and beauties ; but could 
not observe, without wondei, as I passed by them, 
how fiequently they weie talking of a tailoi . I longed, 
liowevei, to be admitted to conversation, and was 
somewhat weary of walking in ciowds without a 
companion, yet continued to come and go with the 
rest, till a lady, whom I endeavouied to protect in a 
crowded passage, as she was about to step into hei 
chariot, thanked me foi my civility, and told me, 
that, as she had often distinguished me foi my modest 
and respectful behavioui, whenevei I set up foi myself, 
I might expect to see hei among my first customeis. 

Here was an end of all my ambulatoiy piojects. 
I indeed sometimes entered the walks again, but 
was always blasted by this destructive lady, whose 
mischievous geneiosity recommended me to her ac- 
quaintance. Being theiefoic foiced to piactise my 
adscititious chaiactei upon anotliei stage, I betook 
myself to a coffee-house fiequented by wits, among 
whom I learned in a shoit time the cant of ciiticism, 
and talked so loudly and volubly of natuie, and man- 
neis, and sentiment, and diction, and similes, and 
conti asts, and action, and pronunciation, that I was 
often desired to lead the hiss and clap, and was feaied 

and 
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and hated by the players and the poets Many a 
sentence hue I hissed, which I did not understand, 
and many a groan have I uttered, when the ladies 
were weeping tn the boxes At last a malignant au 
thor, whose performance I had persecuted through 
the nine nights, wrote an epigram upon Tape the cn- 
tick, which drove me from the pit for ever 

My desire to be a fine gentleman still continued 
I therefore, after a short suspense, chose a new set of 
friends at the gaming table, and was for some time 
pleased with the civility and openness with which I 
found myself treated I was indeed obliged to play, 
but being naturally timorous and vigilant was never 
surprised into large sums What might have been 
the consequence of long familiarity with these plun 
derers, I had not nn opportunity of knowing, for 
one night the constables entered and seized us, and 
I was once more compelled to sink into my former 
condition, by sending for my old master to attest my 
character 

When I was deliberating to what new quahfica 
tions I should aspire, I was summoned into the 
country, by an account of my fathers death Here 
X had hopes of being able to distvwgwvsh myself, and 
to support the honour of my family I therefore 
bought guns and horses, and, contrary to the expec 
tation of the tenants, increased the salary of the 
huntsman But when I entered the field, it was 
soon discovered that I was not destined to the 
glories of the chace I was afraid of thorns in the 
thicket, and of dirt m the marsh , I shivered on the 
brink of a river while the sportsmen crossed it, and 
vol ii z trembled 
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tiembled at tlie sight of a five-bai gate. When the 
spoit and danger weie ovei, I was still equally dis- 
conceited; foi I was effeminate, though not deli- 
cate, and could only join a fechly wliispeiing voice 
in the clamouis of then tiiumph. 

A fall, hy which my nbs weie bioken, soon le- 
called me to domestick pleasuies, and I exeited all 
my ait to obtain the favoui of the neighhouiing 
ladies; but whei ever I came, theie was always some 
unlucky conveisation upon lihands, fillets, pins, or 
tlnead, which diove all my stock of compliments out 
of my memoiy, and overwhelmed me with shame 
and dejection. 

Thus I passed the first ten yeais aftei the death of 
my fatliei, in which I have learned at last to lepiess 
that ambition, which I could never giatify ; and, in- 
stead of wasting moie of my life in vain endeavouis 
aftei accomplishments, which, if not early acquiied, 
no endeavouis can obtain, I shall confine my caie to 
those highei excellencies which aie in every man’s 
powei, and, though I cannot enchant affection by 
elegance and ease, hope to secuie esteem by honesty 
and tiuth. 

I am, 8)-c. 

Mibocapelus. 
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Numb 124 Saturday, May 25 , 1751 

Taciturn syhas inter reptare salubres 
Curantem quicquid dignum sapiente bonoque est Hok 

To range m silence through each healthful wood 
And muse what s woithy of the wise and good 

Elwhnston 

r R i HE season of the year is now come, in wlncli 
-N~ the theatres are shut, and the card tables for 
saken, the regions of luxury are for a while un 
peopled, and pleasure leads out her votaries to groves 
and gaidens, to still scenes and erratick gratifications 
Those who have passed many months in a continual 
tumult of diversion , who have never opened their 
eyes in the morning but upon some new appoint 
ment, nor slept at night without a dream of dances, 
musick, and good hands or of soft sighs and humble 
supplications , must now retire to distant provinces, 
where the sjrens of flattery are scarcely to be heard, 
where beauty sparkles without praise or envy, and 
wit is lepeated only by the echo 

As I tlnnl it one of the most important duties of 
social benevolence to give naming of the ipproach 
of calamity, when bj timely prevention it may be 
turned aside, or by preparatoiy measures be more 
easily endured I cannot feel the increasing warmth, 
or observe the lengthening days, without consider 
mg the condition of my fair readers who are now 
preparing to leave all tint has so long filled up their 
hours, all fiom which they have been accustomed to 
z 2 hope 
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liope for delight; and who, till fashion proclaims 
the libei ty of leturning to the seats of mirth and ele- 
gance, must enduie the rugged ’squiie, the sober 
housewife, the loud huntsman, 01 the formal parson, 
the roar of obstieperous jollity, oi the dulness of 
prudential instiuction ; without any letieat, but to 
the gloom of solitude, wheie they will yet find greater 
inconveniencies, and must learn, however unwillingly, 
to endure themselves. 

In winter, the life of the polite and gay may be 
said to loll on with a stiong and lapid current; they 
float along fiom pleasuie to pleasure, without the 
tiouble of regulating their own motions, and pursue 
the couise of the stieam in all the felicity of inatten- 
tion ; content that they find themselves in progies- 
sion, and caieless wlnthei they ate going. But the 
months of summer aie a lund of sleeping stagnation 
without wind or tide, wheie they aie left to force 
themselves fonvard by their own labour, and to di- 
lect then passage by then own skill ; and where, if 
they have not some internal piinciple of activity, they 
must be stianded upon shallows, 01 lie toipid in a 
perpetual calm. 

Theie are, indeed, some to whom this universal dis- 
solution of gay societies affoids a welcome oppoitu- 
nity of quitting, without disgiace, the post which they 
have found themselves unable to maintain ; and of 
seeming to letreat only at the call of natuie, from as- 
semblies wheie, after a shoit tiiumph of uncontested 
supeiionty, they are oveipoweied by some new in- 
truder of softer elegance or sprighther vivacity. By 
these, hopeless of victory, and yet ashamed to confess 
a conquest, the sumrnei is legarded as a release from 

the 
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the fatiguing service of cclcbrit), a dismission to more 
certain jojs and a safer empire The) non solace 
themselves mth the influence nhich tilt) shall ob 
tarn, where they line no rival to fear, and mth the 
lustre u Inch they shall effuse, when nothing can bt 
seen of brighter splendour They imagine, while 
they are preparing for tlitir journe), the admiration 
with which the rusticl s mil croud about them , plan 
the Ians of a new assembly, or contme to delude 
provincial ignorance vVith a fictitious inode A thou 
sand pleasing expectations swarm in the f\nty , anil 
all the approaching weeks are filled mth distinctions 
honours, and authont) 

But others, who Imc lately entered the world or 
have )et had no proofs of its incoiistincy and deser- 
tion, are cut ofT, by this cruel interruption, from the 
enjoyment of their prerogatives, and doomed to lose 
four months in inactive obscuntv Many complaints 
do vexation and desire extort from those e>\i!cd ty 
rants of the town, against the inexorable sun, who 
pursues bis course without any regard to love or 
beauty, and visits either tropick at the stited time, 
whether shunned or courted, deprecated or implored 

To them who leave the places of pubhch resort in 
the full bloom of reputation, and withdraw from ad 
miration, courtship, submission, and applause, a rural 
triumph can give nothing equivalent The praise 
of ignorance, and the subjection of weakness, are 
little regarded by beauties who have been accustom 
ed to more important conquests, and more valuable 
panegyrichs Nor indeed should the powers which 
have made havocl in the theatres, or borne down 
rivalry in courts, be degraded to a mean attack upon 

the 
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the untravelled heir, 01 ignoble contest with the luddy 
milkmaid. 

How then must four long months be worn away ? 
Four months, in which theie will be no routs, no 
shows, no lidottos ; in which visits must be legulatecl 
by the weather, and assemblies will depend upon the 
moon ! The Platonists imagine, that the futuie pu- 
nishment of those who have in this life debased theii 
leason by subjection to theii senses, and have piefer- 
led the gloss gratifications of lewdness and luxuiy, 
to the puie and sublime felicity of viitue and con- 
templation, will aiise fiom the predominance and so- 
licitations of the same appetites, in a state which can 
furnish no means of appeasing them. I cannot but 
suspect that this month, blight with sunshine, and 
flagrant with pei fumes ; this month, which covers 
the meadow with veiduie, and decks the gaidens 
with all the mixtuies of colorifick radiance ; this 
month, from which the man of fancy expects new in- 
fusions of imageiy, and the naturalist new scenes of 
observation ; this month will chain down mrhitudes 
to the Platonick penance of desne without enjoyment, 
and hurry them from the highest satisfactions, which 
they have yet learned to conceive, into a state of 
hopeless wishes and pining recollection, where the 
eye of vanity will look lound for admiration to no 
puipose, and the hand of aval ice shuffle cards m a 
bowei with ineffectual dexterity. 

J 

Fiom the tediousness of this melancholy suspension 
of life, I would willingly pieserve those who are ex- 
posed to it, only by mexpeiience ; who want not in- 
clination to wisdom or virtue, though they have been 
dissipated by negligence, or misled bf example ; and 

who 
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who would gladly find the way to ration'd happiness, 
though it should be necessary to struggle with Inbit, 
and abandon fashion To these many arts of spending 
time might be recommended, which would neither 
sadden the present hour with weariness, nor the fu 
ture with repentance 

It would seem impossible to a solitary specnlatist, 
that a human being can want employment 7o be 
born in ignorance with i capacity of know ledge, and 
to be placed m the midst of a world filled with va 
net), perpetual]} pressing upon the senses and irri 
fating curiosit), is surely a sufficient security against 
the langmshment of inattention Novelty is indeed 
necessary to preserve eagerness and alacnty , but art 
and natuie have stores inexhaustible by human intcl 
lects, and every moment pioduccs something new 
to him, who has quickened Ins faculties by diligent 
observation 

Some studies, for winch the country and the summer 
afford peculiar opportunities, I shall perhaps ernlea 
vour to recommend in a future essay , but if theic be 
any apprehension not apt to aamit unaccustomed 
ideas or any attention so stubborn and inflexible, as 
not cisily to comply with new directions, even these 
obstructions cannot exclude the pleasure of applica 
tion , for there is a higher and nobler employment, 
to which all facilities are adapted by bun who gave 
them The duties of religion sincerely and regul irly 
performed, will nhv ays be sufficient to exalttlie meanest, 
and to exercise the highest understanding That mind 
will never be vacant, which is frequently recalled by 
stated duties to meditations on eternal inteicsts, noi 
tan any hour be long which is spent in obtaining some 
new qualification for celestial happiness 
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Numb. 125. Tuesday, May 28, 1751. 

Descriptas scrvare vices , operumque colores, 

Cur ego , si nequeo ignoroque, poela salutor 9 Hou 

But if, through weakness, or my want of art, 

I can’t to eveiy different style impart 
The pioper stiokes and colours it may claim. 

Why am I lionoui’d with a poet’s name Fiuncis 

b T is one of the maxims of the civil law, that 
* definitions cue haza? dous. Things modified by 
human understandings, subject to vaiieties of com- 
plication, and changeable as expeiience advances 
knowledge, or accident influences capiice, aie 
scarcely to be included in any standing foim of ex- 
piession, because they are always suffering some al- 
teration of their state. Definition is, indeed, not 
the province of man ; every thing is set above or 
below our faculties. The works and opeiations of 
nature are too great in theii extent, 01 too much 
diffused in theii lelations, and the peifoimances of 
art too inconstant and unceitain, to be 1 educed to 
any deteuninate idea. It is impossible to impress 
upon oui minds an adequate and just lepresentation 
of an object so great, that we can never take it into 
our view, or so mutable, that it is always changing 
under oui eye, and has already lost its form while we 
are labouiing to conceive it. 

Definitions have been no less difficult 01 unceitain 
in ciiticisms than in law. Imagination, a licentious 
and vagrant faculty, unsusceptible of limitations, and 

impatient 
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impatient of restraint, has always endeavoured to 
baffle the logician, to perplex the confines of distinc 
tion, and burst the inclosures of regularity There 
is, therefore, scarcely any species of writing, of which 
we can tell whit is its essence, and what are its consti- 
tuents , aery new genius produces some innovation, 
which, when invented and improved, subverts the 
rules which the practice of foregoing authprs had 
established 

Comedy has been particular!} unpropitious to dc 
finers though perhaps they might properly have 
contented themselves, with declaring it to be such a 
d) amaticl ? epresentatton of human life , as may excite 
mirth they have embarrassed their definition with the 
means by which the Comtek writers attain their end, 
without considering that the various methods of ex- 
hilarating their audience, not being limited by na 
ture, cannot be comprised m precept Thus, some 
make comedy a representation of mean, and others of 
bad men , some think that its essence consists in the 
unimportance, others in the fictitiousness of the trails 
action But any man s reflections will inform him* 
that every dramatick composition which raises mirth, 
is comick , and that, to raise mirth, it is by no means 
universally necessary, that the personages should he 
either mean or corrupt, nor always requisite, that the 
action should be trivial, norevei, that it should be 
fictitious 

If the two kinds of dramatick poetry had been 
defined only by their effects upon the mind some 
absurdities might have been prevented, with which 
the compositions of our greatest poets are disgraced, 

who, 
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who, foi want of some settled ideas and aecuiate di- 
stinctions, have unhappily confounded tragick with 
comick sentiments. They seem to have thought, 
that as the meanness of personages constituted co- 
medy, theii greatness was sufficient to form a tia- 
gedy; and that nothing was necessaiy but that they 
should ciowd the scene with monatchs, and gene- 
rals, and guards; and make them talk, at certain 
inteivals, of the downfall of kingdoms, and the 
rout of armies. They have not considered, that 
thoughts or incidents, in themselves ridiculous, 
glow still moie grotesque by the solemnity of such 
cliaiacteis ; that leason and nature aie uniform and 
inflexible ; and that wliat is despicable and absurd, 
will not, by any association with splendid titles, 
become lational or gieat; that the most import- 
ant affairs, by an inteimixtuie of an unseasonable 
levity, may be made contemptible ; and that the 
lobes of loyalty can give no dignity to nonsense 01 to 
folly. 

<c Comedy,” says Hoi ace, “ sometimes arises hei 
<c voice and Tiagedy may likewise on pioper oc- 
casions abate hei dignity ; but as the comick per- 
sonages can only depart from their familial lty of 
style, when the more violent passions aie put in mo- 
tion, the heroes and queens of tragedy should never 
descend to tiifle, but in the horns of ease, and in-* 
teimissions of dangei. Yet in the tiagedy of Don 
Sebastian , when the king of Poiizigal is in the hands 
of his enemy, and having just diawn the lot, by 
which he is condemned to die, bleaks out into a wild 
boast that his dust shall take possession of Aft ick, 

the 
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the dialogue proceeds thus between the captive and 
his conqueror 

1 

Muley Moluch What shall I do to conquer thee > 

& eh Impossible 1 
Souls know no conquerors 

M Mol 1 II show thcc for a monster thro my /ifric 
Seb No thou const only show me for a man 
Afnck is stor d with monsters, man s a prodigy 
Thy subjects have not seen 
M Mol Thou talk st as if 
Still at the head of battle 
Seb Thou mistnk st 

Tor there I would not talk * 

JDcnducar the Minuter Sure he would sleep 

Tins conversation, with the sly remarl of the mi 
nister, can only be found not to be comich, because 
it wants the probability necessary to representations 
of common life and degenerates too much towards 
buffoonery and farce 

The same play affords a smart return of the gene 
ral to the emperor, vvlio, enforcing his orders for the 
death of Sebastian , vents his impatience m this abrupt 
threat 


No more replies 
But see thou dost it Or 

1 o which Vi or ax answers, 

Choak in that threat I can say Or as loud 

A thousand instances of such impropriety might be 
produced were not one scene in Aureng Zebe suf 
ficient to exemplify it Iiidamora> a captive queen 
having Am eng Zebc for her lover, employs At imant 

to 
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to whose charge she had been intrusted, and whom 
she had made sensible of hei chaims, to carry her 
message to his rival. 


Ari MANX, with a letter in his hand Indamojia. 

Arm And I the messenger to him from you > 

Your empire }ou to tyianny pursue . 

You lay commands both cruel and unjust. 

To serve my rival, and betray mv trust. 

Ind You first betray’d your trust in loving me 
And should not I my own advantage see 5 
Serving my love', you may my friendship gam , 

You know the lest of your pretences vain 
You must, my Arimant , you must be land 
’Tis m your natuie, nrtd youi noble mind 

Arun I’ll to the king, and straight my trust resign 
Jnd Ills trust you may, but you shall never mine 
Heaven made you lov e me for no other end. 

But to become my confidant and friend 
As such, I keep no secret from your sight. 

And therefore make you judge how ill I write 
Read it, and tell me freely then your mind. 

If ’tis indited, as I meant it, kind 

Arim I ask not heav'n my freedom to restore , [Reading 
But only for your sake — I'll read no more. 

And yet I must 

Less for my own , than for your sorroio sad [Reading 

Anothei line like this, would make me mad 

Heav’n 1 she goes on yet more and yet moie kind ’ 

\As reading . 

Each sentence is a dagger to my mmd 

See me this night [Reading 

Thank fortune , who dul such a friend provide , 

For faithful Arimant shall be your guide 
Not only to be made an instrument. 

But pie-engag’d without my own consent ’ 

Ind Unknown t’ engage you, still augments my score. 

And gives you scope of meriting the more 


Arm 
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Arm The best of men 
Some intrest in their actions must confess , 

None merit but in hope they maj possess 

The fital piper nther let me tear 

Thin like Bellerophon my own sentence heir 

Ind You may but tvnll not be jour best ad rice 
Twill only give me pains of writing twice 
You know jou must obey me soon or late 
Why should \ou samly struggle with your fate 5 

Arim I thank thee henen f thou hast been wondrous kind 1 
Why am I thus to slavery design d > 

And yet am cheated with i free born mind 1 J 

Or make thy orders with my reason suit 
Or let me live by sense a glorious brute [SAe frowns 
You frown and I obey with speed before 
That dreadful sentence comes Sec vie no more 

In this scene every circumstance concurs to turn 
tragedy to farce The wild absurdity of the expe 
dient, the contemptible subjection of the lover, the 
folly of obliging him to read the letter, only because 
it ought to have been concealed from lmn , the fre 
quent interruptions of amorous impatience, the faint 
expostulations of a voluntary slave, the imperious 
haughtiness of a tyrant without power , the deep re- 
flection of the yielding rebel upon fate and fiee will , 
and his wise wish to lose his reason as soon as he 
finds himself about to do what he cannot persuade 
his reason to approve, are surely sufficient to awaken f 
the most torpid risibility 

There is scarce a tragedy of the last century which 
has not debased its most important incidents, and pol 
luted its most serious interlocutions, with buffoonery 
and meanness but though perhaps it cannot be pre 
tended that the present age has added much to the 

foice 
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foice and efficacy of the drama, it has at least been 
able to escape many faults, which eithei rgnoiance 
had oveilooked, or indulgence had licensed. The 
later tiagedies indeed have faults of another kind, 
perhaps more destiuclive to delight, though less open 
to censrne. That peipetual tumoui of plnase with 
which eveiy thought is now expressed by e\ery per- 
sonage, the paucity of adventuies which regularity 
admits, and the unvaiied equality of flowing dia- 
logue, has taken away from oui picsent writers almost 
all that dominion over the passions which was the 
boast of theii predecessois. Yet they may at least 
claim this commendation, that they avoid gioss faults^ 
and that if they cannot often move ten our or pity, 
they aie always caieful not to provoke laughter. 
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Numb 1~6 Saiuirai, ThiilJ, 1JS1 

Nihil csl ahud magnum quam tnutla ninitta Vet Alct 
Sands form the mountain moments make t!ie >car \ ou\o 

7o the RAMBLER 

SIR, 

A MONG other topicks of conversation which 
}our papers supply, I his lately engaged in a 
discussion of the character given by Tranqmlla of 
her lover Vcnustulus , whom, notwithstanding the sc 
ventv of his mistress, the greater number seemed in 
clmed to acquit of unmanly or culpable timidit) 

One of the company remarked that pruduice 
ought to be distinguished from fear, and that if Ve 
nustulus was afraid of nocturnal adventures, no man 
who considered how much every avenue of the town 
was infested with robbers could think lum btamablc , 
for why should life be hazarded without prospect of 
honour or advantage ? Another u as of opinion, that 
a brave man might be afraid of crossing the river in 
the calmest weather, and declared, that, for his part, 
while there were coaches and a budge, lie would 
never be seen tottering m a wooden case, out of 
which he might be thrown by any irregular agitation, 
or which might be overset by accident, or negligence, 
or by the force of a sudden gust, or the rush of a 
larger vessel It was his custom, he said, to keep the 
secuijtyof da) light, and dry ground, foi it was a 

jna\tm 
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maxim with him, that no wise man evei peiished by 
water, or was lost in the daik. 

The next was humbly of opinion, that if Tran- 
quilla had seen, like him, the cattle run 1 oaring 
about the meadows in the hot months, she would not 
have thought meanly of hei lover for not ventuiing 
his safety among them. His neighbour then told 
us, that for his part he was not ashamed to confess, 
that he could not see a lat, though it was dead, with- 
out palpitation ; that he had been diiven six times 
out of his lodgings either by lats or mice ; and that 
he always had a bed in the closet for his seivant, 
whom he called up whenever the enemy was in mo- 
tion. Anothei wondered that any man should think 
himself disgiaced by a pieeipitate letreat from a dog; 
for theie was always a possibility that a dog might be 
mad; and that suiely, though theie was no danger 
but of being bit by a fierce animal, there was more 
wisdom in flight than contest. By all these declaia- 
tions anothei was encouraged to confess, that if he 
had been admitted to the honoui of paying his ad- 
di esses to Tranquilly he should have been likely to 
incur the same censure; foi, among all the animals 
upon which natuie has impressed defoimity and hor- 
lour, thei e is none whom he durst not encounter lather 
than a beetle. 

Thus, Sir, though cowardice is universally de- 
fined too close and anxious an attention to personal 
safety, there will be found scarcely any fear, how- 
evei excessive in its degree, or umeasonable in its ob- 
ject, which will be, allowed to chaiacteiize a cowaid. 
Fear is a passion which eveiy man feels so fiequently 
predominant in his own breast, that he is unwilling 

to 
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to heir it censured with gieat asperity , and perhaps, 
if we confess the tiuth the same restraint vhich 
would hinder a man fiom declaiming agunst tilt frauds 
-of any employment among those who profess it should 
withhold him from treating fear with contempt among 
human beings 1 

Yet since fortitude is one of those virtues which 
the condition of om nature makes houily necessai) 

I think )ou cannot bettei dnect vour admonitions 
than against superfluous and panick tenours bear 
is implanted in us as a preservative from evil but 
its duty, like that of other passions, is not to over 
bear reason, but to assist it , nor should t be suf 
fered to tyiannise in the imagination, to laise phan 
toms of horrour, or beset life with supernumerary 
distresses 

To be always afraid of losing life is indeed scarcely 
to enjoy a life that can deserve the care of preserva 
tion He that once indulges idle feais will never be 
at rest Our present state admits only of a kind of 
negative security , we must conclude ourselves safe 
when we see no danger, oi none inadequate to our 
powers of opposition Death indeed continually ho 
veis about us but hovers commonly unseen, unless 
we sbaipen oui sight by useless curiosity 

There is always a point at which caution, however 
solicitous, must limit its preservatives because one 
terrour often counteracts anothei I once knew one 
of the peculatists of cowardice whose reigning 
disturbance was the dread of house breakers His 
inquiries were foi nine jears employed upon the best 
method of barring a window or a door , and many 
an hour has he spent m establishing the pieference 
iol ii 2 c of 
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of a bolt to a lock. He had at last, by the daily 
supeiaddition of new expedients, contrived a door 
which could nevei be foiced. foi one bai was se- 
cured by anothei with such intiicacy of subordina- 
tion, that he was himself not always able to disen- 
gage them in the propel method. He was happy 
in this foitifieation, till being asked how he would 
escape if he was threatened by fire, he discoveied 
that, with all his caie and expense, he had only been 
assisting his own destruction . He then immediately 
tore off his bolts, and now leaves at night his outer 
door half-locked, that lie may not by his own folly 
perish in the flames 

Theie is one species of terrour which those who are 
unwilling to suffei the repioach of cowardice have 
wisely dignified with the name of antipathy. A man 
who talks with intrepidity of the monsters of the 
wilderness while they are out of sight, will readily 
confess his antipathy to a mole, a weasel, or a frog. 
He has indeed no dread of harm from an insect or 
a worm, but his antipathy turns him pale whenever 
they approach him. He believes that a boat will 
transpoit him with as much safety as his neighbours, 
but he cannot conquei his antipathy to the water. 
Thus he goes on without any reproach fiom his own 
leflections, and every day multiplies antipathies, till 
he becomes contemptible , to others, and burdensome 
.to himself. 

It is indeed ceitain, that impressions of dread may 
sometimes be unluckily made by objects not in 
themselves justly formidable ; but when fear is dis- 
covered to be groundless, it is to be eradicated like 
other false opinions, and antipathies are geneially 
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superable by a single effort He tlmt lias been taught 
to shudder at a mouse if lie can persuade himself 
to risk one encounter, mil find Ins own supc 
nority, and exchange Ins terrours for the pride of 
conquest 

I am, SIR, Ac 

Tmuso 


SIR, 

A S )ou profess to extend jour regard to the mi 
nuteness of decency, as well as to the dignity 
of science I cannot forbear to lay before jou a mode 
of persecution by which I have been exiled to taverns 
and coffee houses and deterred from entering the 
doors of my friends 

Among the ladies who please tbemseh es n ith splen 
did furniture, or elegant entertainment, it is a practice 
aery common to ask every guest how he likes the 
carved work of the cornice, or the figures of the ta- 
pestry, the china at The table or the plate on the 
side board , and on all occasions to inquire his opinion 
of their judgment and their choice Mclama has 
laid her new natch in the window nineteen times, that 
she may desire me to look upon it Cahsta has an 
art of dropping her snuffbox by drawing out her 
Handkerchief, that when I pick it up I may admire it, 
and rulgentia\m conducted me bj mistake, into the 
wrong room, at every visit I have paid since her pic 
ture was put into a new frame i 

I hope Mr Rambler you will inform them, 
that no man should be denied the privilegt of silence 
or tortured to false declarations, and that though 
ladies may justly claim to be exempt from rudeness 
2 a 2 they 
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they have no light to force unwilling civilities. To 
please is a laudable and elegant ambition, and is pro- 
pel ly levvaided with honest pi aise ; but to seize ap- 
plause by violence, and call out foi commendation, 
without knowing, or caiing to know, whether it be 
given fiom conviction, is a species of tyianny by 
which modesty is oppiessed, and sincerity eonupted. 
The tiibute of admnation, thus exacted by impu- 
dence and iinpoitunity, diffeis fiom the lespect paid 
to silent meiit, as the plundei of a piiate fiom the 
mei chant’s profit. 

I am, &c. 

Misocolax. 

SIR, 

VTOUR gieat piedecessoi, the Spectator, cn- 
“ deavouied to diffuse among his female readers 
a desiie of knowledge ; noi can I chaige you, though 
you do not seem equally attentive to the ladies, with 
endeavouring to discouiage them fiom any laudable 
pursuit. But, however eithei he 01 you may excite 
our curiosity, you have not yet informed us how it 
may be giatified. The woild seems to have foimed 
an univeisal conspiiacy against oui undei standings ; 
our questions aie supposed not to expect answeis, our 
aiguments are confuted with a jest, and we are 
tieated like beings who transgiess the limits of our 
natuie whenever we aspiie to seiiousness 01 impiove- 
ment. 

I inquiied yesteiday of a gentleman eminent foi 
astiononncal skill, what made the day long in sum- 
mei, and short in wintei ; and was told that natuie 
pi oti acted the days in summei, lest ladies should 

wan t 
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Hint time to walk in the park, and in the nights iti 
winter lest they should not have horns sufficient to 
spend at the card table 

I hope )0U do not doubt but I heard such mfortna 
tion with just contempt, and I desue vou to discover 
to this great master of ridicule that I was far from 
wanting any intelligence which he could have given 
me I asl ed the question with no other intention than 
to set him free from the necessity of silence and gave 
him an opportunity of nnnglin^ on cqu d terms with a 
polite assembly, fiom which however uneasv, ! he 
could not then escape, by a Kind intioduction of the 
pnl) subject on which I believed him able to .speak 
with propriety 

I am, 

GfcM.RO'4 
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Numb. 127- Tuesday, June 4, 1751. 

Cccptsh mcltus qu&m destnis ultima pnmts 

Cedunt dtsumlcs luc vir, el tile pucr 0\ id. 

Succeeding years thy earh fame destroy , 

Thou, who began ’st a man, wilt end a bo) 

p O LITIAN, a name eminent among the re- 
stoiers of polite literature, when he published a 
collection of epigiams, piefixed to many of them the 
yeai of his age at which they were composed. He 
might design by this infoimation, either to boast the 
early matuiity of his genius, oi to conciliate indul- 
gence to the puerility of his peiformances But, 
whatever was his intent, it is lemarked by Scahgo , 
that he veiy little promoted his own leputation, be- 
cause he fell below the promise which his first pro- 
ductions had given, and in the lattei part of his life 
seldom equalled the sallies of his youth. 

It is not uncommon for those who, at theii first 
entrance into the w'orld, weie distinguished foi attain- 
ments or abilities, to disappoint the hopes which 
they had laised, and to end in neglect and obscunty 
that life which they began in celebiity and honour. 
To the long catalogue of the inconveniencies of 
old age, which moial and satnical wnteis have so 
copiously displayed, may be often added the loss of 
fame 

The advance of the human mind towards any 
object of laudable pursuit, may be compaied to 
the pi ogress of a body duven by a blow. It moves 
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for a tunc with great velocity and vigour, but the 
force of the first impulse is perpetually decreasing, 
and,* though it should encounter no obstacle capable 
of quelling it b) a sudden stop, the resistance of the 
medium through which it passes, and the latent in 
equalities of the smoothest surface, will in a short 
time, b) continued retardation, wholly overpower it 
borne hindrances will be found 111 ever) road of life, 
but he that fixes his c)cs upon an) thing at a distance 
necessarily loses sight of all that fills up the interim, 
dmte space, and therefore sets forward with alacrity 
and confidence nor suspects 1 thousand obstacles In 
which he afterwards finds Ins passage embarrassed and 
obstructed Some arc indeed stopt at once in their 
circcr by a sudden shock of calaimt) or di\ tried to 
a different direction h) the cross impulse of some v 10 
lent passion , but far the greater part languish b) slow 
degrees deviate at first into slight obliquities, and 
themselves scared) perceive at what tune their ardour 
forsool them or when they lost sight of their origin d 
design 

Weariness and negligence arc perpctunll) prevail 
ing by silent encroachments, ussisted b) difleruit 
causes, and not observed till they cannot, without 
great difficulty be opposed Labour necessarily re 
quires pauses of ease and relaxation, and the deli 
uousness of ease commonly indcs us unwilling to 
return to labour We perhaps, prtvnd upon our 
selves to renew our attempts but eageil) listen 'to 
ever) argument for frequent interpositions of amuse 
inent for when indolence lias once entered upon tlui 
mind, it can scarcely be dispossessed but by such ef _ 
forts as >cr) few are willing to exut 
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It is the fate of indu&tiy to be equally endangered 
by miscaiiiage and success, by confidence and de- 
spondency. He that engages in a great undei tak- 
ing, with a false opinion of its facility, or too high 
conceptions of his ou n strength, is easily discouraged 
by the fiist hindrance of his ad\ances, because he 
had promised himself an equal and perpetual pio- 
giession without impediment 01 distmbance; when 
unexpected inteiruptions break in upon him, he is 
in the state of a man suipiised by a tempest, where 
he puiposed only to bask m the calm, or spoitin the 
shallows. 

It is not only common to find the difficulty of an 
enteipiise gieatei, but the piofit less, than hope had 
pictuied it. Youth enters the woild with \eiy 
appy prejudices m hei own favour. She imagines 
lieiself not only ceitain of accomplishing eveiy ad- 
ventuie, but of obtaining those reuaids which the 
accomplishment may deseive. She is not easily 
persuaded to believe that the foice of meiit can be 
lesisted by obstinacy and aval ice, 01 its lustie dark- 
ened by envy and malignity. She has not yet 
learned that the most evident claims to praise m 
prefeiment may be 1 ejected by malice against con- 
viction, 01 by indolence without examination , that 
they" may be sometimes defeated by aitifices, and 
sometimes oveibome by clamoui , that, m the mingled 
numbeis of mankind, many need no othei piovo- 
cation to enmity than that they find themselves ex- 
celled; that othei s have ceased their cuiiosity, and 
consider every man who fills the mouth of lepoit 
with a new name, as an intruder upon then letreat, 
and distuibei of then repose; that some aie en- 
gaged 
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gaged m complications of interest winch they inn 
gine endangered by ever) innovation, that many 
jield themsehes up implicitly to c\ cry report win cli 
hatred disseminates or folly scatters , and that who 
ever aspires to the notice of the public!*, lias in 
almost every man an cnem) and a rival, and must 
struggle with the opposition of the daring and elude 
the stratagems of the timorous, must quicken the 
frigid and soften the obdurate, must reclaim per- 
verseness and inform stupidity 

It is no wonder that when the prospect of reward 
has \amshcd, the 7eal of enterprise should cease, 
for who would persevere to cultivate the soil which 
lie has, after long labour, discovered to be barren p 
He who hath pleased lumself with anticipated praises, 
and expected that he should meet in every place 
with patronage or friendship, will soon remit his 
vigour when he finds that, from those who desire to 
he considered as bis admirers, nothing can be hoped 
but cold civ iht), and that man) refuse to own bis 
excellence, lest the) should be too justly expected to 
reward it 

A man, thus cat off from the prospect of that port 
to which Ins address and fortitude lnd been cmplo)cd 
to steer him often ibandons himself to chauee -and 
to the wind, and glides careless and idle down 
the current of life, without resolution to make an 
other effort, till he is mv allowed lip by the gulf of 
mortality , 

Others are betrnjed to the same desertion of them 
selves by a contr lry fall icy It vv is said of IJanm 
dal, that he wanted nothing to the completion of Ins 

marti il 
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mattial vntues, but that when he had gained a vic- 
tory he should know how to uSe it. The folly of 
desisting too soon fiom successful labouis, and the 
haste of enjoying advantages before they aie secuied, 
aie often fatal to men of impetuous desire, to men 
whose consciousness of uncommon poueis fills them 
with presumption, and who, having home opposition 
down before them, and left emulation panting be- 
hind, aie eaily persuaded to imagine that they have 
reached the heights of peifection, and that now, be- 
ing no longei in danger from competitors, they may 
pass the rest of their days in the enjoyment of their 
acquisitions, in contemplation of their own supenority, 
and in attention to thcii own praises, and look uncon- 
cerned from theii eminence upon the toils and con- 
tentions of meanei beings. 

It is not sufficiently considered in the hom of ex-~ 
ultation, that all human excellence is eomparatne; 
that no man peifoims much but in piopoition to 
what others accomplish, 01 to the time and oppoi- 
tumties which have been allowed him , and that he 
who stops at any point of excellence is eveiy day 
sinking in estimation, because his impiovement glows 
continually moie incommensuiate to his life. Yet, 
as no man willingly quits opinions favourable to 
himself, they who have once been justly celebrated, 
imagine that they still have the same pretensions 
to regaid, and seldom peiceive the diminution of 
their chaiacter while theie is time to recover it 
Nothing then lemains but' murmurs and lemoise ; 
foi if the spendthnft’s poveity be mibitteied by the 
reflection that lie once was lich, how must the idler’s 

obscunty 
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obscurity be clouded by remembering that he once 
had lustre* 

These errours all arise from an original mistal c of 
the true motives of action He that never extends 
his view beyond the praises or rewards of men, mil 
be dejected by neglect and envy, or infatuated b) ho 
nours and applause But the consideration that life 
is only deposited in lus hands to be cmplojed m obc 
dience to a Master who will regard Ins endeavours 
not lus success, would have preserved bun from 
trivial elations and discouragements, and enabled 
lum to proceed with constancj and cheerfulness 
neither enervated b) commendation, nor intimidated 
by censure 
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Numb. 128. Saturday, June 8, 1751. 


Ahijy S' do-qc/Xrrf 

Oux kykjrr , Sr AlanlSct rtapd Urfiel, 

Ours rtip drrMtu 

KdSjjM Xeyosrai ys [May fyorcov 

* 0 \£ov uireprarov 01 

'Xyj'tv Pi mo 

For not the biave, or wise, or gioat. 

E’er yet had happiness complete 
Nor Peleus, giandson of the sly. 

Nor Cadmus , scap’d the shafts of pain. 

Though favoui’d by the Fow’is on high 
With eveiy bliss that man can gain 

t g ’’HE wi iters who nave undertaken the task of 
^ reconciling mankind to then piesent state, and 
relieving the discontent piodueed by the vaiious dis- 
tribution ot tenestnal advantages, frequently lemind 
us that we judge too hastily of good and evil ; that we 
view only the superficies of life, and deteunine of the 
whole by a veiy small pait; and that in the condi- 
tion of men it fiequently happens, that grief and 
anxiety he hid undei the golden lobes of piospenty, 
and the gloom of calamity is cheeied by seciet ladi- 
ations of hope and comfoit, as in the vvoiks of na- 
tuie the bog is sometimes coveied with floweis, and 
the mine concealed in the banen ciags. 

None but those who have learned the ait of sub- 
jecting theii senses as well as reason to hypothetical 
systems, can be peisuaded by the most specious ilie- 

toncian 
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toricnn that the lots of life are equal, jet it cannot 
be denied that every one has his peculiar pleasures and 
-vexations, that external accidents operate variously 
upon different minds, and that no man can exactly 
judge from his own sensations, what another would 
feel in the same circumstances 

If the general disposition of things be estimated 
by the representation which every one makes of I113 
own estate the world must be considered as the abode 
of sorrow and misery , for how few can forbear to 
relate their troubles and distresses 9 If we judge by 
the account which may be obtained of eierj mans 
fortune from others, it may be concluded, that we all 
are placed m an eljsian region, overspread with the 
luxuriance of plenty, and fanned by the breezes of 
felicity , since scarcely any complaint is uttered 
without censure from those that hear it, and almost 
all are allowed to have obtained a provision at least 
adequate to their virtue or their understanding, to 
possess either more than the) deserve, or more than 
they enjoy 

We are either bom with such dissimilitude of 
temper and inclination, or receive so many of our 
ideas and opinions from the state of life in which, 
we are engaged that the griefs and cares of one 
part of mankind seem to the other hjpocrisj 
folly, and affectation Every class of society has 
its cant of lamentation, which is understood or re 
garded by none but themselves and every part of 
life has its uneasiness, which those who do not 
feel them will not commiseiate An event which 
spreads distraction over half the commercial world, 
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assembles the tiading companies in councils and 
committees, and shakes the nerves of a thousand 
stockjobbers, is read by the landlord and the far- 
mei with fiigid indifference. An affair of loie, 
which fills the young breast with incessant alter- 
nations of hope and fear, and steals away the night 
and day from every other pleasure or employment, 
is rcgaided b) them whose passions time has extin- 
guished, as an amusement, which can properly raise 
neither joy nor sorrow, and, though it may be suf- 
fered to fill the vacuity of an idle moment, should 
always give way to piudence or interest. 

He that never had any other desire than to fill 
a chest with money, or to add another manour to 
his estate, who never grieved but at a bad mort- 
gage, or entered a company but to make a bai- 
gain, would be astonished to hear of _beings known 
among the polite and gay by the denomination 
of wits. How would he gape with curiosity, or 
grin with contempt, at the mention of beings who 
have no wish but to speak what was never spoken 
before; who, if they happen to inherit wealth, 
often exhaust their patrimonies in ti eating those 
who will lieai them • talk , and if they are poor, 
neglect opportunities of impioving their fortunes, 
foi the pleasure of making others laugh ? How 
slowly would he believe that there are men who 
would rather lose a legacy than the reputation of 
a distich ; who think it less disgrace to want mo- 
ney than repaitee; whom the vexation of having 
been foiled in a contest of raillery is sometimes 
sufficient to depiive of sleep ; and who would esteem 

it 
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it a lighter evil to miss a profitable bargain by 
some accidental dela) than not to have thought 
of a smart reply till the time of producing it was 
past 9 How little would he suspect that this child 
of idleness and frolic! enters every assembly with a 
beating bosom, like a litigant on the day of de 
cision, and revolves the probability of applause with 
the anxiety of a conspirator, whose fate depends 
upon the next night, and at the hour of retirement 
lie carries home under a show of airy negligence, 
a heart lacerated with envy, or depressed with dis 
appointment, and immures lumself in his closet, 
that he may disencumber his memor) at leisure, re- 
view the progiess of the da) state with accuracyhis 
loss or gain of reputation, nnu examine the causes of 
his failure or success 9 , 

, Yet more remote from common conceptions are 
the numerous and restless anxieties, by winch female 
happiness is particular!) disturbed A solitary phi- 
Josopher would imagine ladies bom with an e\emp 
tion from care and sorrow, lulled m perpetual quiet, 
and feasted with unmingled pleasure , for vvliat can 
interrupt the content of those, upon whom one age 
lias laboured after another to confer honours, and 
accumulate immunities , those to whom rudeness is 
infamy and insult is cowardice, whose eye com- 
mands the brave, andiwhose smiles soften the seyere, 
xvhom the sailor travels to adorn, the soldier bleeds 
to defend, and the poet wears out life ( to celebrate , 
who claim tribute from every art and science, and for 
whom all who approach them endeavour to multiply 
delights, without Requiring, from them any/ return but 
willingness to be pleased 9 , 


Surel), 
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Suiely, among these favouiites of natuie, thus 
unacquainted with toil and dangei, felicity must 
lia\e fixed hei lesidence ; they must know only 
the changes of moie vivid oi moie gentle joys ; 
tlieii life must alwavs move eitliei to the slow or 
spiightly melody of the lyie of gladness; they can 
nevei assemble but to pleasure, oi letne but to 
peace. 

Such would be the thoughts of eveiy man who 
should hovel at a distance lound the woild, and 
know it only by conjecture and speculation. But 
expeiience will soon discover how easily those are 
disgusted, who have been made nice by plenty 
and tendei by indulgence He will soon see to 
how many dangei s power is exposed which has 
no other guard than youth and beauty, and how 
easily that tianquillity is molested which can only 
be soothed with the songs of flatteiy. It is impos- 
sible to supply wants as fast as an idle imagination 
may be able to foim them, oi to lemove all in- 
convemencies by which elegance tefined into impa- 
tience may be offended. None aie so hard to please, 
as those whom satiety of pleasuie makes weaiy of 
themselves ; noi any so -readily provoked as those 
who have been always couited with an emulation of 
civility. 

There are indeed some strokes which the envy of 
fate aims immediately at the fan . The mistress of 
Catullus wept foi hei spairow many centuxies ago, 
and lapdogs will be sometimes sick in the present 
age. The most fashionable brocade is subject to 
stains ; a pinnei, the piide of Biussels, may be torn 
by a caieless washei ; a pictuie may diop from a 
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natch , or the triumph of a new suit may be inter 
rupted on the first day of its enjoyment, and all di 
sanctions of dress unexpectedly obliterated by a ge 
neral mourning 

Such is the state of every age, every sex, and 
every condition all have their cares, either from 
nature or from folly and whoever therefore finds 
himself inclined to envy another should remembei 
that he knows not the real condition which he desires 
to obtain, but is certain that, by indulging a vitious 
passion, he must les en that happiness which he thinks 
already too sparingly bestowed 
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Nunc, o nunc, Dee dale, dixit, 

Maleriam, qua its mgemosus, hales 
Possidet m terras, ct possidet cequora, Minos 
Ncc tcllus nostra ?, nec patcl undo fugec 
Jlestat iter ccelo : ccdo tentabimus ire 
Da veniatn edepio , Jupiter altc, mco. Ovid 

Now, Dadalus, behold, by fate assign’d, 

A task proportion’d to thy mighty mind * 

Unconquer’d bars on earth and sea withstand , 

Tlune, Minos , is the main, and thine the land 
The shies are open — let us try the shies 
Forgive, great Jove, the daring enterprise. 

M ORALISTS, like other writers, instead of 
casting their eyes abroad in the living world, 
and endeavouring to form maxims of practice and 
new hints of theory, content their curiosity with that 
secondary knowledge which books affoid, and think 
themselves entitled to reverence by a new arrange- 
ment of an ancient system, oi new illustration of 
established principles. The sage precepts of the 
first instiuctors of the woild aie tiansmitted from 
age to age with little variation, and echoed from one 
author to another, not peihaps without some loss of 
their original force at eveiy lepercussion. 

I know not whether any other leason than this 
idleness of imitation can be assigned for that uni- 
foim and constant partiality, by which some vices 
have hitheito escaped censure, and some viitues 

wartted 
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visited recommendation , nor can I discorer why 
else we have been warned only against part of our 
enemies, while the rest have been suffered to steal 
upon us without notice , whj the heart has on one 
side been doubly fortified, and laid open on the 
other to the incursions of errour, md the ravages of 
vice 

Among the favourite topichs of moral declamation, 
may be numbered the miscarriages of imprudent 
boldness, and the folly of attempts bejond our power 
Eveiy page of eiery philosopher is crowded with ex- 
amples of temerity that sunk under burdens which 
she laid upon herself, and called out enemies to battle 
by whom she was destroyed 

Their remarks are too just to he disputed and too 
salutary to be rejected , but there is likewise some 
danger lest timorous prudence should be inculcated, 
till courage and enterprise are wholly repressed, and 
the mind congealed in perpetual inactivity by the fatal 
influence of fngorifick wisdom 

Every man should, indeed, carefully compare his 
force with his undertaking, for though we ought 
not to live only for our own sakes, and though there 
fore danger or difficulty should not be avoided merely 
because we may expose ourselves to misery or dis- 
grace , yet it may be justly required of us, not to 
throwaway our lives upon inadequate and hopeless 
designs, Since we might, by w just estimate -of ourabi 
lities, become moie useful to mankind 

There is an irrational contempt of danger, 
which approaches nearly to the folly, if not the 
guilt of suicide , there is a ridiculous perseverance 
in impracticable schemes, winch is justly punished 
2 b 2 with 
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with ignominy and lepioach. But in the wide 
legions of piobability, which aie the propel pro- 
vince of piudence and election, theie is always 
room to deviate on eithei side of lectitude without 
rushing against apparent absuidity ; and, accoiding 
to the inclinations of nature, 01 the impressions of 
piecept, the daring and the cautious may move in 
different directions without touching upon rashness 
01 cowaidice. 

That theie is a middle path which it is every 
man’s duty to find, and to keep, is unanimously con- 
fessed: hut it is likewise acknowledged that this 
middle path is so nariow, that it cannot easily be 
discoveied, and so little beaten, that there are no 
ceitain maiks by which it can be followed: the care 
theiefoie of all those who conduct others has been, 
that whenevei they decline into obliquities, they 
should tend towaids the side of safety. 

It can, indeed, laise no wondei that temerity has 
been geneially censured ; for it is one of the vices 
with which few can be charged, and which therefoie 
great- numbeis are ready to condemn. It is the 
vice of noble and generous minds, the exubeiance of 
magnanimity, and the ebullition of genius ; and is 
therefoie not legal ded with much tenderness, be- 
cause it never flatteis us by that appeaiance ofi soft- 
ness and imbecility which is commonly necessaiy to 
conciliate compassion. But if the same attention had 
been applied to the search of aiguments against the 
folly of piesupposing impossibilities and* anticipat- 
ing fiustiation, I know not whether many would not 
have been loused to usefulness, who, having been 
taught to confound piudence with temerity, never 

ventuied 
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ventured to excel, lest they should unfortunately 
fail \ ' > i 

i It is necessary to distinguish our own interest fiom 
that of others and that distinction will perhaps 
assist us m fixing the just limits of caution and 
adventurousness In an undertaking that involves 
the happiness 01 the safety of man), we have cer 
tainly no right to hazard more than is allowed by 
those who partake the danger, but where only 
ourselves 1 can suffer b) miscarriage, we aie not con 
fined within such nairow limits, and still less is tie 
reproach of tement), when numbers will receive 
advantage by success, and onl) one be incommoded 
by failure 

Men are generally willing to hear precepts by 
which ease is favoured, and as no resentment is 
raised b) general representations of human folly 
even in those who are most eminently jealous of 
comparative reputation we confess without re 
luctance tint vain man is ignorant of Ins own 
weakness, and therefoie frequently presumes to at 
tempt what he can never accomplish , but it ought 
likewise to be remembeied that man is no less 
ignorant of his own powers, and might peihaps 
have accomplished a thousand designs, which the 
prejudices of cowardice restrained him from at 
tempting i 

j It is observed in the golden verses of Pythago) as, 
that Pawei is neva far from necessity Hie vigour 

of the human mind quickly lppeais when theie is 
no longer anyplace for doubt and hesitation when 
diffidence is tbsorbed in the sense of d ingtr or 


ova 
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overwhelmed by some resistless passion. We then 
soon discover, that difficulty is, for the most part, 
the daughter of idleness, that the obstacles with 
which our way seemed to be obstructed were only 
phantoms, which we believed real, because we durst 
not advance to a close examination; and wc learn 
that it is impossible to dcteimine without experience 
how much constancy may endure, or perseverance 
perform. 

But, whatever pleasure may be found in the re- 
view of distiesses when art or courage has surmount- 
ed them, few’ will be persuaded to wish that they 
may be awakened by want cr tcriour to the con- 
viction of thcii own abilities. Every one should 
tlieiefoie endeavour to invigorate himself by reason 
and reflection, and dcteimine to exeit the latent 
force that natuie may have reposed in him, 
before the lioui of exigence comes upon him, and 
compulsion shall torture him to diligence. It is 
below the dignity of a reasonable being to owe 
that stiength to necessity which ought always to 
act at the call of choice, oi to need any other 
motive to industiy than the desne of peiforming 
his duty. 

Reflections that may diive away dcspaii, cannot 
be wanting to bun who eonsidcis how much life is 
now’ advanced beyond the state of naked, undis- 
ciplined, umnsti ucted natuie. Whatever has been 
effected foi convenience oi elegance, while it was 
yet unknown, was believed impossible ; and tlieie- 
foie would nevei have been attempted, bad not 
some,, moie daring than the lest, adventured to bid 

defiance 
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defiance to prejudice and censure Nor is there yet 
any reason to doubt that the same labour uould be 
rcn arded with the same success There are qualities 
in the products of nature yet undiscovered, and 
combinations m the poivers of art yet untried It 
is the duty of every man to endeavour that some 
thing may be added by his industry to the hereditary 
aggregate of knowledge and happiness To add 
much can indeed be the lot of few, but to add some- 
thing, however little, every one may hope , and of 
every honest endeavoui , it is certain, that, however 
unsuccessful, it will be at last rewarded 
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Numb. 130 . Saturday, June 15 , 1751 . 

Non sic prala novo vcre dcccntia 
JEstatis calidcc dispohat vapor, 

Scevit solstitio cum medius dies , 

Utfidgor tcneris qui radiat gems 

Momento rapitur, nullaque non dies 

Formosi spohum corporis abstuht 

Res cst forma fugax Quis sapiens bono 

Confdat fragili 9 Seneca. 

Not faster m the summei’s ray 
The spring’s frail beaut) fades away. 

Than anguish and decay consume 

The smiling vugin’s rosy bloom 

Some beauty ’s snatch’d each day, each houi , 

For beauty is a fleeting fiow’r 

Then how can wisdom e’ei confide 

In beauty’s momentary pride } EnruiNSTON 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

you have veiy lately observed that in the nu- 
meious subdivisions of the woild, eveiy class 
and older of mankind have joys and sorrows of their 
own ; we all feel houily pain and pleasure fiom 
events which pass unheeded before othei eyes, but 
can scarcely communicate our perceptions to minds 
pre-occupied by diffeient objects, any more than the 
delight of well-disposed colouis or harmonious sounds 
can be imparted to such as want the senses of hearing 
01 of sight. 
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I am so strongly com meed of the justness of this 
remark, and have on so many occasions discovered 
with how little attention pride looks upon calamity 
of which she thinks herself not in danger, nnd in- 
dolence listens to complaint when it is not echoed by 
her own remembrance, that though I am about to 
lay the occurrences of my life before you, I question 
whether you will condescend to peruse my narrative, 
or, without the help of some female speculatist, be able 
to understand it 

I was born a beauty From the dawn of reason I 
had my regard turned ulioll) upon myself, nor can 
recollect any thing earlier than praise and admiration 
My mother, whose face had luckily advanced her 
to a condition above her birth, thought no evil so 
great as deformity She had not the power of ima 
gining any other defect than a cloudy complexion, 
or disproportionate features, and therefore con- 
templated me as an assemblage of all that could ruse 
envj or desire, and predicted with triumphant fond 
ness the extent of iny conquests, and the number of 
my slaves 

She never mentioned anj of my young acquaint- 
ance before me, but to Temark. bow much they fell 
below my perfection , how one would have had a flue 
face, but that her eyes were without lustre , how 
another struck the sight at a distance but wanted 
my hair and teeth at a nearer view another disgraced 
an ele e ant shape with a brown skin some had short 
fingers and others dimples in a wrong place 

As she expected no happiness or advantage but 
from beaut), she thought nothing but beauty worthy 
of liei cue , aijd hei in item d 1 mdntss was chiefl) 

CNUGlSed 
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exercised in contrivances to protect me fiom any ac- 
cident that might deface me with a scar, or stain me 
with a freckle: she never thought me sufficiently 
shaded from the sun, or screened from the fire. She 
was severe or indulgent with no other intention than 
the preservation of my form ; she excused me from 
work, lest I should learn to hang down my head, or 
harden my finger with a needle ; she snatched away 
my book, because a young lady in the neighbour- 
hood had made her eyes red with reading by a candle ; 
but she would scarcely suffer me to eat, lest I should 
spoil my shape, nor to walk, lest I should swell my 
ancle with a sprain. At night I was accurately sur- 
veyed fiom head to foot, lest I should have suffered 
any diminution of my charms in the adventures of the 
day; and was ncvei permitted to sleep till I had 
passed through the eosmetick discipline, part of which 
was a legulai lustration performed with bean-flower 
water and May-dews ; my hair was perfumed with 
variety of unguents, by some of which it w’as to be 
thickened, and by otheis to be curled. The softness 
of my hands was scoured by medicated gloves, and 
my bosom nibbed with a pomade piepared by my 
mother, of virtue to discuss pimples, and clear disco- 
lorations. 


I w r as always called up eaily, because the morning 
air gives a freshness to the cheeks ; but I was placed 
behind a cuitain in my mothei’s chambei, because 
the neck is easily tanned by the lising sun. I w r as 
then diessed with a thousand piecautions, and again 
heaid my own piaises, and triumphed in the compli- 
ments and piognostications of all that approached 
me. 


My 
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My mother was not so much prepossessed With an 
opinion of my natural excellencies as not to think 
some cultivation necessary to their completion , She 
took care that I should want none of the accomplish 
ments included in female education, or considered 
necessary m fashionable life I was looked upon in 
my ninth year as the chief ornament of the dancing- 
jnasters ball, and Mr And used to reproach his 
other scholars with my performances on the harps; 
chord At twelve I was remarkable for playing my 
cards with great elegance of manner, and accuracy 
•of judgment 

At last the time came when my mother thought 
me perfect in my exercises, and quahfied to display 
in the open world those accomplishments which 
had jet only been discovered in select parties, or 
domesticic assemblies Preparations were therefore 
made for my appearance on a publick night, which 
«he considered as the most important and critical 
moment of my life She cannot be charged with 
neglecting any means of recommendation, 01 leaving 
any thing to chance which prudence could /ascertain 
Every ornament was tiled in every position every 
fnend was consulted about the colour of my dress, 
and the mantua makers were harassed with directions 
and alterations 

At last the night arrived from which my future life 
was to be reckoned I was dressed and sent out to 
conquer with a heart beating like that of ian old 
knight errant at his first sally Scholars have told 
me of a Span tan matron, who, when she armed her 
son for battle, bade him bring back his shield, or he 
brought upon it My venerable parent dismissed me 
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to a field, in hei opinion of equal gloiy, with a com- 
mand to show that I was hei daughter, and not to re- 
turn without a lovei . 

I went, and was leceived like othei pleasing no- 
velties with a tumult of applause. Eveiy man who 
valued himself upon the giaces of his peison, 01 the 
elegance of his addiess, ciowded about me, and wit 
and splendour contended foi my notice. ' I was de- 
lightfully fatigued with incessant civilities, which 
weie made moie pleasing by the apparent envy of 
those whom my presence exposed to neglect, and 
returned with an attendant equal in rank and wealth 
to my utmost wishes, and fiom this time stood in the 
first lank of beauty, was followed by gazeis in the 
Mall, celebialed in the papeis of the day, imitated by 
all who endeavouied to liseinto fashion, and censuied 
by those whom ageoi disappointment foiced to letiie. 

My motliei, who pleased heiself with the hopes 
of seeing my exaltation, dressed me with all the ex- 
ubei an ce of finely ; and, when I lepresented toller 
that a fortune might be expected piopoitionate to my 
appearance, told me that she should scorn the reptile 
who could mquiie after the fortune of a gill like me. 
She advised me to prosecute my victories, and time 
would ceitamly biing me a captive who might deserve 
the honoui of being enchained for evei. 

My lovei s weie indeed so numerous, that I had 
no other caie than that of determining to whom I 
should seem to give the piefeience. But having 
been steadily and industriously instructed to pie- 
seive my heart from any impiessions which might 
hinder me fiom consulting my inteiest, I acted with 
less embaiiassment, because my choice was legulated 

by 
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by principles more cleai and certain than the caprice 
of approbation When I had singled out one from 
the rest as more worthy of encouragement I pro 
ceeded m my measures by the rules of art , and yet, 
when the ardour of the first visits nas spent, generally 
found a sudden declension of my influence , I felt in 
myself the want of some pow ei to diversify amuse 
ment and enliven conversation, and could not but 
suspect that my mind failed m performing the promises 
of my face This opinion was soon confirmed by one 
of my lovers, who married Lavima with less beautv 
and fortune than mine, because he thought a wife 
ought to have qualities which might make hei amiable 
when her bloom was past 

The vanity of my mother would not suffer her to 
discover any defect in one that had been formed by 
her instructions, and bad all the excellence winch she 
lieiself could boast She told me that nothing so 
much hindered the advancement of women as litera 
ture and wit, which generally frightened away those 
that could make the best settlements and drew about 
them a needy tribe of poets and philosophers, that 
filled their heads with wild notions of content and 
contemplation, and virtuous obscurity She there 
fore enjoined me to improve in) minuet step with a 
new Fiench dancing master, and wait the event of the 
next birth night 

I had now almost completed my nineteenth year 
if my charms had lost any of then softness, it was 
more than compensated by additional dignity , and 
if the attractions of innocence were impaired their 
place was supplied b) the arts of allurement I nas 
therefore preparing for a new attack without an) 

abatement 
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to a field, in hei opinion of equal gloiy, with a com- 
mand to show that I was her daughter, and not to re- 
turn without a lovei . 

I went, and was received like- othei pleasing no- 
velties with a tumult of applause Eveiy man who 
valued himself upon tlie giaces of his peison, 01 the 
elegance of his addiess, ciowded about me, and wit 
and splendour contended for my notice. ' I was de- 
lightfully fatigued with incessant civilities, which 
weie made moie pleasing by the apparent envy of 
those whom my presence exposed to neglect, and 
returned with an attendant equal in lank and wealth 
to my utmost wishes, and fiom this time stood m the 
fiist lank of beauty, was followed by gazeis in the 
Mall, celebialed in the papeis of the day, imitated by 
all who endeavouied to liseinto fashion, and censuied 
by those whom ageoi disappointment forced to letiie. 

My motliei, who pleased heiself with the hopes 
of seeing my exaltation, dressed me with all the ex- 
uberance of finely ; and, wdien I lepiesented toiler 
that a fortune might be expected pi opoi tionate to my 
appearance, told me that she should scorn the reptile 
who could inquiie after the fortune of a gill like me. 
She advised me to prosecute iny victories, and time 
would ceitainly bring me a captive who might deserve 
the honoui of being enchained for ever. 

My lovers ueie indeed so numerous, that I had 
no other caie than that of determining to whom I 
should seem to give the piefeience. But having 
been steadily and industriously instructed to pre- 
serve my heart from any impiessions which might 
hinder me fiom consulting my interest, I acted with 
less unbuuassment, because mv choice was regulated 

by 
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by principles more clear and certain than the caprice 
of approbation When I had singled out one from 
the rest as more worthy of encouragement, I pro 
ceedtd in my measures bj the rules of art , and yet, 
when the ardour of the first visits was spent, generally 
found a sudden declension of my influence , I felt in 
myself the want of some pouei to diversify amuse 
ment, and enliven conversation and could not but 
suspect that my mind faded in performing the promises 
of my face This opinion was soon confirmed by one 
of my lovers, who married Lavima with less be rntv 
and fortune than mine, because be thought a wife 
ought to have qualities winch might mahe her amiable 
when her bloom was past 

The vanity of my mother would not suffer her to 
discover any defect in one that had been formed by 
her instructions, and had all the excellence which she 
herself could boast She told me that nothing so 
much hindered the advancement of women as litera 
ture and wit, which generally frightened away those 
that could mahe the best settlements and drew about 
them a needy tribe of poets and philosophers that 
filled their heads with wild notions of content and 
contemplation, and virtuous obscurity She there 
fore enjoined me to improve my minuet step with a 
new Fiench dancing master, and wait the event of the 
next birth night 

I had now almost completed my nineteenth year 
if my charms had lost an} of then softness it was 
more than compensated by additional digmt} , and 
if the attractions of innocence were impaired, their 
place was supplied by the arts of allurement I was 
therefore prepaiing for a new attach, without any 

abatement 
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to a field, in hei opinion of equal glory, with a com- 
mand to show that I was her daughter, and not to re- 
turn without a lovei . 

- " X went, and was received like othei pleasing no- 
velties with a tumult of applause Eveiy man who 
valued himself upon the giaces of his peison, 01 the 
elegance of his addiess, ciowded about me, and wit 
and splendour contended foi my notice ' I \\ as de- 
lightfully fatigued with incessant civilities, which 
weie made moie pleasing by the apparent envy of 
those whom my piesence exposed to neglect, and 
returned with an attendant equal in rank and wealth 
to my utmost wishes, and fiom this time stood in the 
fust lank of beauty, w as followed by gazeis in the 
Mall, celebialed in the papeis of the day, imitated by 
all who endeavouied to liseinto fashion, and censuied 
by those whom ageoi disappointment forced to retiie. 

My motliei, who pleased heiself with the hopes 
of seeing my exaltation, dressed me with all the ex- 
ubei an ce of finely ; and, when I lepresented toiler 
that a fortune might be expected pi oportionate to my 
appearance, told me that she should scorn the reptile 
who could inquile after the fortune of a gill like me. 
She advised me to prosecute iny victories, and time 
would ceitainly bring me a captive who might deserve 
the honoui of being enchained for evei . 

My loveis weie indeed so numerous, that I had 
no other caie than that of determining to whom I 
should seem to give the piefeience. But having 
been steadily and industriously instructed to pre- 
set ve my heart from any impiessions which might 
hinder me fiom consulting my inteiest, I acted with 
less cmbai lass men t, because my choice was legulaled 

by 
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by principles more clear and certain than the caprice 
of approbation Wien I had singled out one from 
the rest as more worthy of encouragement, I pro 
ceedtd in Hi) measures by the rules of art, and yet, 
when the ardour of the first visits ins spent, generally 
found a sudden declension of my influence , I ft.lt in 
myself the want of some potter to diversify amuse 
ment, and enhten contersation, and could not but 
suspect that my mind failed in performing the promises 
of my face This opinion tins soon confirmed by one 
of my lovers, uho married Lamina with less buiutv 
and fortune than mine, because he thought a wife 
ought to hate qualities which might make her amiable 
when her bloom nas past 

The vanity of my mother would not suffer her to 
discover any defect in one that had been formed by 
her instructions, and b id all the excellence which she 
herself could boast She told me that nothing so 
much hindered the advancement of women as litera 
ture and wit, which generally frightened away those 
that could make the best settlements and drew about 
them a needy tribe of poets and philosophers, that 
filled their heads with wild notions of content, and 
contemplation, and virtuous obscurity She there 
fore enjoined me to improve my minuet step with a 
new rtench dancing master, and wait tliL event of the 
next birth night 

1 had now almost completed my nineteenth year 
if my charms had lost any of then softness it was 
more than compensated by additional dignity , and 
if the attractions of innocence were unpaired, their 
place was supplied by the arts of allurement I was 
therefore preparing for a new attach, without any 

abatement 
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abatement of my confidence, when, in the midst of 
my hopes and schemes, I was seized by that dreadful 
malady which has so often put a sudden end to the 
tyranhy of beauty. I lecovered my health after a 
long confinement ; but when I looked again on that 
face which had been often flushed with transpoit at 
its own reflection, and saw all that I had learned to 
value, all that I had endeavouied to improve, all that 
had procured tne honours or praises, iirecoverably 
destroyed, I sunk at once into melancholy and de- 
spondence. My pain was not much Consoled or al- 
leviated by my mother, who grieved that I had not 
lost my life together with my beauty ; and declared, 
that she thought a young woman divested of her 
charms had nothing for which those who loved liei 
could desire to save bei from the grave. 

Having thus continued my l elation to the period 
from which my life took a new course, I shall con- 
clude it in anothei letter, if, by publishing this, you 
show any regard foi the conespondence of. 


SIR, &c. 


Victoria. 
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Fitts accede dcisquc 

Ft cote Jehees miscrcs Ju"e bulcri crt > 

IJt distant Jlamna mart sic utile m to I \ \S 

Still follow where 'Uppictoin fitM invite ; 

Caress the hippy nnil the MUtcheil slight 

Sooner shill jirring elements unite 

Than truth with gun thin interest with ti^ht I I twin 

r | tHEUE is scarcely nnj Sentiment m which, 
J- amidst tilt innumerable. varieties of uicllmw 
lion, that nature ot accident liaiL SeattCicll In the 
tvorld, We find greater numbers cotmnriilg, tluill 111 
the wish for riches j u wish mdud bo ptuulUit that 
it tnhy he considered as ulinerSal nntl Iraiisundciltal, 
as the desire m which all other desires arc hithidul, 
It fid of tvlilch the rnnotls purposes which iiclmitd 
matilutd are only subordinate species and tllllcicilt 
WBdifiCntions 

Wealth is the general centre of inclination! tint 
point to Mu eh all minds preserve an InvaiiMilc tend 
enc) , and from which they afterwards dlicigc 111 
numberless directions Whatever Is the remote or tilth 
hlate design) tile liiimedi'tle care is to he rich J And III 
whatever enjoyment wt intend finally to nttpili'tcc, 
ive seldom consider it as attainable hut by the menus 
of money Of wealth therefore all unanimously com 
feSs the value, nor is there any disagreement lillt 
about the use 
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No desiie can be formed which riches do not assist 
to gratify He that places his happiness in splendid 
equipage or numerous dependents, in lefined praise 
or popular acclamations, in the accumulation of cu- 
riosities 01 the revels of luxury, in splendid edifices 
or wide plantations, must still, eithei by birth or ac- 
quisition, possess i iches. They may be consideied as 
the elemental piinciples of pleasuie, which may be 
combined with endless diversity ; as the essential and 
necessary substance, of which only the form is left to 
be adjusted by choice. 

The necessity of 1 iches being thus appaient, it is 
not wonderful that almost every mind has been em- 
ployed in endeavours to acquire them ; that multi- 
tudes have vied in aits by which life is furnished with 
accommodations, and which therefore mankind may 
leasonably be expected to leward. 

It had indeed been happy, if this piedominant ap- 
petite had opeiated only in concuirence with virtue, 
by influencing none but those who were zealous to 
deserve what they ueie eager to possess, and had abi- 
lities to impiove theii own foi tunes by conti ibuting 
to the ease oi happiness of otlieis. To have liclies 
and to have meiit would then have been the same, 
and success might reasonably have been considered as 
a pi oof of excellence. 

But we do not find that any of the wishes of men 
keep a stated pioportion to -then poweis of attain- 
ment. Many envy and desiie wealth, who can nevei 
piocuie it by honest industiy oi useful knowledge. 
They theiefoie turn then eyes about to examine what 
otliei methods can be found of gaining that which 

none, 
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one, houevei impotent or north! ess, mllhe content 
o want 

A little inquiry' will discover that there are nearer 
ai s to profit than through the intricacies of art, or 
p the steeps of labour, uliat wisdom and urtue 
carcely recene at the close of life as the recompense 
f long toil and repeated efforts, is brought within the 
each of subtilty and dishonest) b} more expeditious 
nd compendious measures the wealth of credulity is 
n open prey to falsehood , and tile possessions of 
jnorance and imbecility are easily stolen away by the 
onveyances of secret artifice, or seized b) the gripe 
f unresisted violence 

It is likewise not hard to discover that riches always 
irocure protection for themselves, that they dazzle the 
yes of inquiry, divert the celerity of pursuit, or ap 
lease the ferocity of vengeance When any man is 
acontestably known to have large possessions very 
ew think it requisite to inquire by what practices they 
rere obtained the resentment of mankind rages only 
gainst the struggles of feeble and timorous corruption 
lut when it has surmounted the first opposition, it is 
fterwards supported by favour, and animated by ap 
danse 

The prospect of gaming sptedilv ivhat is ardently 
lesired, and the certainty of obtaining by every acces 
ion of advantage an addition of security, have so far 
irevaded upon the passions of mankind, that the peace 
if life is destroyed by a general and incessant struggle 
or riches It is observed of gold, by an old epigram 
natist, that to have it is to be m feat , and to want it is 
o be in sorrow There is no condition which is not 
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disquieted eitliei with the eaie of gaining or of keeping 
money , and the race of man may be divided in a 
political estimate between those who aie piactising 
fraud, and those who aie lepelling it. 

If we consider the present state of the world, it will 
be found, that all confidence is lost among mankind, 
that no man ventuies to act, wlieie money can be en- 
dangeied upon the faith of another. It is impossible 
to see the long sciolls in which eveiy contract is in- 
cluded, with all their appendages of seals and attes- 
tation, without wondeung at the depiavity of those 
beings, who must be lestiained fiom violation of pro- 
mise by such formal and publick evidences, and pre- 
cluded fiom equivocation and subteifuge by such 
punctilious minuteness. Among all the satires to 
which folly and wickedness have given occasion, none 
is equally seveie with a bond 01 a settlement. 

Of the various arts by which riches may be ob- 
tained, the greatei pait aie at the first view ii recon- 
cilable with the laws of virtue ; some are openly 
flagitious, and piactised not only in neglect, but in 
defiance of faith and justice ; and the lest are on 
every side so entangled with dubious tendencies, and 
so beset with perpetual temptations, that very few, 
even of those who are not yet abandoned, aie able 
to pieserve then innocence, or can produce any other 
claim to paidon than that they have deviated fiom the 
right less than others, and have sooner and moie dili- 
gently endeavouied to letuin. 

One of the chief chaiacteiisticks of the golden age, 
of the age ,in which neithei caie noi dangei had in- 
truded on mankind, is the community of possessions; 

- stiife 
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strife and fraud were totally excluded, and ever) tur- 
bulent passion was stilled by plenty ind equality 
Such were indeed happy times, but such times can 
return no more Community of possession must m 
elude spontaneity of production , for wlnt is obtained 
by labour wail be of right the property of him by 
whose labour it is gained And while a rightful claim 
to pleasure or to affluence must be procured cither by 
slow industry or uncertain lmzard, there will always 
be multitudes whom cowardice or impatience incite to 
more safe and more speedy methods, who stmt to 
pluck the fruit without cultivating the tree and to 
share the advantages of victory without partaking the 
danger of the battle 

In later ages, the conviction of the danger to which 
virtue is exposed while the mind continues open to the 
influence of riches, has determined man) to vows of 
perpetual poverty, the) have suppressed desire by 
cutting off the possibility of gratification, and secured 
their peace by destroying the enemy whom they had 
no hope of reducing to quiet subjection But, by 
debarring themselves from evil they have rescinded 
many opportunities of good , the) have too often sunk 
into inactivity and uselessness , and, though the) have 
forborne to injure society, have not fully paid their 
contributions to its happiness 

While riches are so necc:>sary to present convt 
mence, and so much more easily obtained by crimes 
than virtues, the mind can only be secured fiom 
yielding to the continual impulse of covetousness by 
the preponderate of unchangeable and eternal mo 
tives Gold will turn the intellectual balance, when 
2 cl weighed 
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weighed only against leputation ; but will be light and 
ineffectual when the opposite scale is chaiged with 
justice, veiacity, and piety. 


Numb. 1 32. Saturday, June 22, 1751. 


Doctlcs imitandis 

Tnrpibus ac pi avis omncs sumus Juv. 

The mind of mortals, in perverseness strong. 

Imbibes with dire docility the wrong 

To the RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 

L WAS bred a scholai, and after the usual course of 
education, found it necessary to employ- for the 
suppoit of life that learning which I had almost ex- 
hausted my little fortune in acquiiing. The luciative 
professions di ew my regai d with equal attraction ; 
each piesented ideas which excited my curiosity, and 
each imposed duties which ternfied my apprehension. 

Theie is no temper more unpiopitious to dnteiest 
than desultory application and unlimited inquiry, by 
which the desiies are held in a peipetual equipoise, 
and the mind fluctuates between different purposes 
without determination. I had books of every kind 
round me, among which I divided my time as caprice 
or accident directed. I often spent the first hours of 
the day in consideiing to what study I should devote 

the 
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tilt rest , and it last snatched up an} author til it lay 
upon the table, or perhaps Red to a coffee house for 
deliverance from the anxiety of irresolution, and the 
gloominess of solitude 

Thus my little patrimony grew imperceptibly less, 
till I was roused from my literary slumbi r by a credi 
tor, whose importunity obliged me to pacify him with 
so large a sum, that wliat remained was not sufficient 
to support me more than eight months I hope you 
will not reproach me with avarice or cowardice, if I 
acknowledge that I now thought myself in dinger of 
distress, and obliged to endeavour after some certain 
competence 

1 There have been heroes of negligence who have 
laid the price of their last acre in a drawei, and with 
out the least interruption of their tranquillity, or abate 
ment of their expenses, taaen out one piece after 
another, till there was no more remaining But I w is 
not born to such dignity of imprudence, or such exal 
tation above the cares and necessities of life I 
therefore immediately engaged my friends to procure 
me a little employment, which might set me free fioin 
the dread of poverty, and afford me time to phn out 
some final scheme of lasting advantage 

My friends' wei e strucl with honest solicitude and 
immediately promised their endeavours foi my extn 
cation They did not suffer tliur kindness to languish 
by delay but prosecuted their inquiries with such sue 
cess, that in less than a month I was peiplexed with 
variety of offers and contraiiety of prospects 

I had however no time for long pauses of consider 
ation , and therefore soon resolved to accept the ofiiee 

of 
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of instructing a young nobleman in tbc bouse of bis 
father: I went to the seat at which the family then 
happened to lcside, was leceivcd with great politeness, 
and invited to enter immediately on my charge. The 
teims offeied w'ere such as I should willingly have 
accepted, though my foilunc had allowed me greater 
libei ty of choice: the lespect with which I was 
tieatcd, flatteied my vanity ; and peihaps the splen- 
dour of the apaitments, and the luxury of the table, 
were not wholly without their influence. I immedi- 
ately complied with the proposals, and icceived the 
young loid into my care. 

Having no desiieto gain moie than I should truly 
deserve, I veiy diligently prosecuted my undertaking, 
and had the satisfaction of discovering in my pupil a 
flexible temper, a quick apprehension, and a retentive 
memory. I did not much doubt that my care w’ould, 
in time, produce a w'ise and useful counsellor to the 
state, though my labours were somewhat obstructed 
by want of authority, and the necessity of complying 
with the freaks of negligence, and of waiting patiently 
for the lucky moment of voluntary attention. To a 
man whose imagination was filled with the dignity of 
knowledge, and to whom a studious lrfe had made all 
the common amusements insipid and contemptible, it 
was not very easy to suppress his indignation, when he 
saw himself forsaken in the midst of his lectuie, for an 
opportunity to catch an insect, and found his instruc- 
tions debaned fiom access to the intellectual faculties, 
by the memory of a childish fiolick or the desiie of a 
new plaything. 

Those vexations would have lecuircd less fre- 
quently? 
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qucrttly, had not his immirn, by entreating atone 
time that lie should be excused from a task as a 
reward for 6ome petty compliance, and withholding 
him from his book at another, to gratify herself 
or her visitants with his enicity, shown htm that 
ciery thing was more pleasing and more important 
than knowledge, and tint study was to be endured 
rather than chosen, and ins only the business of 
those hours which pleasure left vacant, or discipline 
usurped 

I thought it my duty to complain, in tender terms, 
of these frequent n ocitions , but was answered that 
rink and fortune might reasonably hope for some 
indulgence , that the retardation of my pupil s pro- 
gress would not be imputed to any negligence or 
inability of mine , and that with the success which 
satisfied eieiy body else, I might surely satisfy my 
self I bad now done my duty, and without more 
remonstrances continued to inculcate my precepts 
whenever they could be beard, gained ciery day new 
influence, and found that by degrees my scholar 
began to feel the quick impulses of curiosity, and the 
honest ardour of studious ambition 
1 At length it was resole ed to pass a winter m Lon 
dan Tile lady had too much fondness for her son 
to live flee months without him, and too high an 
opinion of his ivit and learning to refuse her vanity 
the gratification of exhibiting him to the publick I 
remonstrated against too early an acquaintance w ltli 
cards and company , but with a soft contempt of my 
ignorance and pedantry she said that lie had been 
already confined too long to solitary study, and it 

was 
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was now time to show him the woild ; nothing was 
more a brand of meanness than bashful timidity ; gay 
freedom and elegant assurance weie only to be gained 
by mixed conversation, a fiequent intercourse with 
strangeis, and a timely introduction to splendid as- 
semblies ; and she had more than once observed, that 
his fonvaidness and complaisance began to desert him, 
that he was silent when he had not something pf conse- 
quence to say, blushed whenevei he happened to find 
himself mistaken, and hung down his head in the pre- 
sence of the ladies, without the readiness of leply and 
activity of officiousness remarkable in young gentlemen 
that aie bied in London. 

Again I found resistance hopeless, and again 
thought it piopei to comply. We enteied the coach, 
and in foui days weie placed in the gayest and most 
magnificent legion of the town. My pupil, who 
had foi several yeais lived at a 1 emote seat, was 
immediately dazzled with a thousand beams of no- 
velty and show. His imagination was filled with 
the perpetual tumult of pleasuie that passed before 
him, and it was impossible to alluie him fiom the 
window, 01 to overpowei by anychaim of eloquence 
the rattle of coaches, and the sounds which echoed 
from the doois in the neighbouihood. In thiee days 
his attention, which he began to legain, was dis- 
tuibed by a lich suit, in which he was equipped for 
the leception of 'company, and which, having been 
long accustomed to a plain diess, he could not at fiist 
suivey without ecstasy 

The ai rival of the family was now foimally noti- 
fied, every horn of eveiy day bi ought more intimate 

01 
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or more distant acquaintances to the door, and my 
pupil was indiscriminately introduced to all, that he 
might accustom himself to change of faces, and be rid 
with speed of his rustick diffidence He soon endeared 
himself to his mother by the speedy acquisition 01 re- 
covery of her darling qualities, his ejes sparkle at a 
numerous assembly, and his heart dances at the 
mention of a ball He Ins at once caught the infec- 
tion of high life and has no other test of principles or 
actions than the quality of those to whom they are 
ascribed He begins already to look down on me with 
superiority, and submits to one short lesson in a week, 
as an act of condescension rather than obedience , for 
lie is of opinion, that no tutor is properly qualified 
who cannot speak French , and having formerly learned 
a few familiar phrases from his sisters governess he 
is every day soliciting his mamma to procure lnrrl a 
foreign footman, that he may grow polite by his con 
versation I am not yet insulted, but find myself 
likely to become soon a superfluous incumbrance, for 
my scholar has now no time for science or for vntue 
and the lady )esterday declared him so much the 
favourite of every company, that she was afmd he 
would not have an hour m the day to dance and fence 

» f fi 

I am, &c 
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Numb. 133 . Tuesday, June 25 , 1751 . 


Magna quulem sacns qua: dat prccccpta hbclhs 
Victrix fortunes sapicntia Diamus autem 
Hos quoqut fcliccs, qui ferre mcommoda vita:, 

Neejadare jugwn vitd didiccrc magistrd Jt\ . 

Let Stoicks cthicks’ haughty rules advance 
To combat fortune, and to conquer chance 
Yet happy those, though not so learn’d are thought. 

Whom life instructs, who by experience taught. 

For new to come from past misfortunes look. 

Nor shake the yoke, which galls the more ’tis shook 

Ckeecii 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

' XT OU have shown, by the publication of my letter, 
that you think the life of Victoi ia not wholly un- 
worthy of the notice of a philosopher : I shall there- 
fore continue my narrative, without any apology for 
unimportance which you have dignified, oi foi inac- 
cuiacies which you are to correct. 

When my life appeared to be no longer in danger, 
and as much of my strength was recoveied as enabled 
me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was placed at 
a lodging in a neighbouring village, to which my 
mother dismissed me with a faint embrace, having 
repeated her command not to expose my face too soon 
to the sun or wind, and told me, that with caie I might 
perhaps become toleiable again. The piospect of 
being tolerable had very little power to elevate the 

imagination 
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imagination of one uho had so long been accustomed 
to praise and ecstasy , but it uas some satisfaction to 
be separated from my mother, uho uas incessantly 
ringing the knell of departed beauty, and nei er entered 
my room without the ulnne of condolence, or the 
groul of anger She often uandered over my face, as 
travellers oier the ruins of a celebrated city, to note 
every place which had once been remarkable for a 
happy feature She condescended to visit my retire 
ment, but always left me more melancholy, for after 
a thousand trifling inquiries about my diet, and a 
minute examination of my looks, she generally con 
eluded with a sigh, that I should never more be fit to 
be seen 

At last I uas permitted to return home, but found 
no great improvement of my condition , for I uas im- 
prisoned in my chamber as a criminal, whose appear- 
ance would disgrace my friends, and condemn me to 
be tortured into new beauty Every experiment which 
the officiousness of folly could communicate, or the 
credulity of ignorance admit, was tried upon me 
Sometimes I uas covered with emollients, by which it 
was expected that all the scars w ould be filled, and 
my cheeks plumped up to their former smoothness , 
and sometimes I was punished with artificial cxcon 
ations in hopes of gaining new graces with anew skm 
The cosmeticl science uas exhausted upon me , but 
who can repair the ruins of nature ? My mother was 
forced to give me lest at last and abandon me to the 
fate of a fallen toast, whose fortune she considered as 
a hopeless game, no longer worthy of solicitude or at- 
tention 


The 
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Tiie condition of a young woman who lias never 
thought 01 lieaid of any other excellence than beauty, 
and whom the sudden blast of disease wrinkles in her 
bloom, is indeed sufficiently calamitous. She is at 
once depiived of all that gave her eminence or powers 
of all that elated hei piide, or animated her activity; 
all that filled hei days with pleasuie, and her nights 
with hope ; all that gave gladness to the present horn, 
orbiightened her piospects of futurity. It is perhaps 
not in the power of a man whose attention has been 
divided by diveisity of pursuits, and who has not been 
accustomed to deiive fioin otheis much of his happi- 
ness, to image to himself such helpless destitution, 
such dismal inanity. Eveiy object of pleasing con- 
templation is at once snatched away, and the soul finds 
eveiy leceptacle of ideas empty, or filled only with the 
memoiy of joys that can letuin no moie All is gloomy 
piivation, oi impotent desire; the faculties of antici- 
pation slumber in despondency, or the poweis of 
pleasure mutiny for employment. 

I was so little able to find entertainment foi myself, 
that I was foiced in a short time to ventme abroad, as 
the solitary savage is driven by hungei fiom his cavern. 
I enteied with all the humility of disgrace into as- 
semblies, where I had lately spaikled with gayety, and 
towered with tiiumph I was not wholly without hope, 
that dejection had misrepiesented me to myself, and 
that the lemains of my foimei face might yet have 
some attraction and influence but the fiist circle of 
visits convinced me, that my reign was at an end ; 
that life and death were no longei in my hands ; that 
I was no more to piactisc the glance of command or 

the 
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the frown of prohibition , » to receive the tribute of 
sighs and praxes, 01 be soothed with the gentle mur- 
murs of amorous timidity My opinion was now un 
heard, and my pioposals were unregarded , ther nar- 
rowness of my knowledge, and {he meanness of my 
sentiments, were easily discovered, when the eyes were 
no longer engaged against the judgment, and it was 
observed, by those who had formerly been charmed 
with my vivacious loquacity, that my understanding 
was impaired as well as my face, and that I 'was no 
longer qualified to fill a place in any company but a 
party at cards » 

It is scarcely to be imagined how soon the mind 
sinks to a level with the condition I, who had long 
considered all who approached me as vassals con 
demned to regulate their pleasures by my eyes, and 
harass their inventions foi my entertainment, was in 
less than three weeks reduced to receive a ticket with 
professions of obligation to catch with eageiness at 
a compliment , and to watch with all the anxiousness 
of dependence, lest any little civility that was paid me 
should pass unacknowledged i 

Though ithe negligence of the men was not very 
pleasing when ( compared with vows and adoration, yet 
it was far more supportable than the insolence of my 
own sex For the first ten months aftei my return 
into the world, I never enteied a single house in which 
the memory of my downfall was not revived At one 
place I was congratulated on my escape with life , at 
another I heard of the benefits of early inoculation , 
by some I have been told m express teims, that I am 
not yet without my charms , others have whispered at 
my entrance, This is the celebrated beaut> One 

told 
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told me of a wash that would smooth the skin ; and 
another offered me her chan that I might not fiont the 
light. Some soothed me with the observation that 
none can tell how soon my case may be her own ; 
and some thought it propel to receive me with mourn- 
ful tendeiness, formal condolence,' and consolatory 
blandishments. 

Thus was I every day harassed with all the strata- 
gems of well-bred malignity ; yet insolence was moie 
tolerable than solitude, and I therefoie peisisted to 
keep my time at the doors of my acquaintance, with- 
out gratifying them with any appearance of resentment 
or depression. I expected that their exultation would 
in time vapour away ; that the joy of theii superioiity 
would end with its novelty ; and that I should be suf- 
fered to glide along in my present form among the 
nameless multitude, whom nature never intended to 
excite envy or admiiation, nor enabled to delight the 
eye or inflame the heait. 

This was natuially to be expected, and this'I began 
to expeiience. But when I was nolongei agitated by 
the perpetual ardour of resistance, and effoit of per- 
severance, I found more sensibly the want of those 
enteitainments which had formerly delighted me ; the 
day rose upon me without an engagement ; and the 
evening closed in its natural gloom, without summon- 
ing me to a conceit or a ball. None had any care to 
find amusements foi me, and I had no power of 
amusing myself. Idleness exposed me to melancholy, 
and life began to languish in motionless indiffeience. 

Miseiy and shame aie neaily allied. It was not 
without many struggles that I prevailed on myself to 
confess my uneasiness to Euphcmia, the only friend who 

had 
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liad never pained me nith comfort or lwtli pity I at 
last laid my calamities before her, mtlier to case my 
heart than receiv e assistance “ We must distinguish, ’ 
said she, “ my Victoria, those evils which are imposed 
“ by Providence, from those to which ae ourselves 
“ give the power of hurting us Of jour calamity, a 
“ small part is the infliction of Heaven, the rest is 
“ little more than the corrosion of idle discontent You 
" have lost that which may indeed sometimes con- 
“ tribute to happiness, but to which happiness is by 
“ no means inseparably annexed You have lost what 
“ the greater number of the human race never have 
“ possessed, what those on whom it is bestowed for 
“ the most part possess in vain , and what jou, while 
“ it was jours, knew not how to use jou have only 
“ lost early what the laws of nature forbid jou to keep 
“ long, and have lost it while jour mind is jet fiexi- 
“ ble, and while jou have time to substitute more 
“ valuable and more durable excellencies Consider 
“ yourself, my Victoria, as a being bom to know, to 
“ reason, and to act , rise at once from J our dream of 
“ melancholy to wisdom and to piety, jou wall find 
“ that there are other charms than those of beauty, 
“ and other joys than the praise of fools 


I am, SIB, &.c 

. Victoria 
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Numb. 134. Saturday, June 29, 1 751. 


Quis serf, an adjiciant hodierncc crashna summee 
Tempora Dn superi ? Hor 

Who knows if Heav’n, with ever-bounteous pow’r, 

Shall add to-morrow to the present hour ? Francis. 

T SAT yesteiday morning employed in delibeiating 
* on which, among the various subjects that occurred 
to my imagination, I should bestow the paper of to- 
day. After a shoit effort of meditation by which 
nothing was deteimined, I giew eveiy moment more 
inesolute, my ideas vvandeied from the first intention, 
and I lather wished to think, than thought upon any 
settled subject ; till at last I was awakened from this 
dream of study by a summons fiom the press : the 
time was come foi which I had been thus negligently 
purposing to piovide, and, however dubious oi slug- 
gish, I was now necessitated to wiite. 

Though to a wiiter whose design is so com- 
prehensive and miscellaneous, that he may accom- 
modate himself with a topick fiom eveiy scene of life, 
or view of nature, it is no great aggravation of his 
task to be obliged to a sudden composition ; yet I 
could not forbear to lepioach myself for having so 
long neglected what was unavoidably to be done, and 
of which every moment’s idleness increased the diffi- 
culty. Theie was however some pleasure in reflecting 
that I, who had only trifled till diligence was neces- 
sary. 
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saiy, might still congratulate myself upon my superiority 
to multitudes, who hate trifled tilhdihgence is vain^ 
who can by no degree of activity or resolution recover 
the opportunities which have slipped away, and who 
are condemned by their own carelessness to hopeless 
calamity and barien sorrow 

The folly of allowing ourselves to delay what we 
know cannot be finally escaped is one of the general 
weaknesses, which, in spite of the instruction of moial 
ists, and the remonstiances of reason pievail to a 
greater or less degiee in ever) mind even they who 
most steadily withstand it, find it, if not the most 
violent, the most pertinacious of their passions always 
renewing its attacks, and, though often vanquished, 
never destrojed { » , , ,> t 

It is indeed natural to have paiticulai regard to the 
time present, and to be most solicitous for that which 
is b) its nearness enabled to make the strongest nn 
pressions When therefore any sharp pain is to be 
suffered, or any formidable dangei to be meat red we 
can scarcely exempt ourselves wholly from the seduce- 
ments of imagination , we readily believe that anothei 
day will bring someisupport or advantage which we 
now want, and are easily persuaded, that the moment 
of necessity, which we desire never to airive, is, at a 
great distance from us u * 

Thus life is languished away in the gloom of anxiety 
and consumed in collecting resolutions which the next 
morning dissipates, iin forming purposes? which we 
scaiceiy hope to keep, and reconciling ourselves to our 
own cowardice by excuses which, while we admit 
them, we know to be absurd » Our firmness is, 1 by 
aOL ii 2 d the 
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the continual contemplation of misery, houilyimpahed; 
eveiy submision to oui fear enlaiges its dominion; 
we not only waste that time in which the evil we diead 
might have been suffei ed and sui mounted, but even 
wheie piociastination pioduces no absolute increase of 
our difficulties, make them less superable to ourselves 
by habitual teirours. When evils cannot be avoided, 
it is wise to contiact the inteival of expectation ; to 
meet the mischiefs which will overtake us if we fly ; 
and suffei only theii real malignity, without the con- 
flicts of doubt, and anguish of anticipation. 

To act is fai easiei than to suffer ; yet v c every day 
see the progress of life retai ded by the vis inertia, the 
mere lepugnance to motion, and find multitudes re- 
pining at the want of that which nothing but idleness- 
hinders them from enjoying. The case of Tantalus, 
in the region of poetick punishment, was somewhat to 
be pitied, because the fruits that hung about him 
retiled from his hand ; but what tenderness can be 
claimed by those who, though perhaps they suffei the 
pains of Tantalus, will never lift their hands for their 
own relief ? 

Theie is nothing more common among tins toipid 
generation than muimuis and complaints; muimuis 
at uneasiness which only vacancy and suspicion expose 
them to feel, and complaints of distresses which it , 
is in their own power to remove. Laziness is com- 
monly associated with timidity. Eithei fear oiigi- 
'nally piohibits endeavouis by infusing despair of suc- 
cess ; or the fiequent failuie of inesolute struggles, 
and the constant desiie of avoiding laboui, impress 
t »by degiees false tenouis on the mind. But fear, 

whether 
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whether natural or acquired, when once it Ins full 
possession of,the fane), never fails to employ it upon 
■visions of calamity, such as if they are not dissipated 
by useful .employment, will soon overcast ,it with 
liorrours and linbitter life not only with those miseries 
by which tall earthly beings are leally more or less 
toimented, but with those which do not yet exist, 
and which can only be discerned by the perspicacity 
of cowardice 

Among all who sacrifice future advantage to present 
inclination, scarcely any gam so little as those that 
suffer themselves to freeze in idleness Others are 
corrupted by some enjoyment of Inore or less power 
to gratify the passions, but to neglect our duties 
merely to avoid the. labour of peiforming them, a 
labour which is always punctually rewoided, is surely 
to sink under weak temptations Idleness never can 
secure tranquillity, tile call of reason and of conscience 
will pierce the closest pavilion of the sluggard, and 
though at may not have force to dn\e Inin from his 
down, will be loud enough to hinder him from sleep 
[Those moments which he cannot lesolve to make use 
ful by devoting them to the great business of his being 
will still be usurped by powers that will not leave them 
to his disposal , ,remorse and vexation will seize upon 
them, and forbid Iumjto,enjoy what he is so desirous 
to appropriate , , , , 

There are other causes of inactivity incident to more 
active faculties and more acute di cernment , He to 
whom many objects of pursuit arise at the same tune, 
will fiequently hesitate between different desires till 
a rival has precluded him, or change his course as new 
2 D 2 attractions 
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atti actions prevail, and harass himself without advan- 
ing. He who sees diffeient ways to the same end, 
will, unless he watches carefully ovei his own conduct, 
lay out too much of his attention upon the comparison 
of probabilities, and the adjustment of expedients, and 
pause in the choice of his road till some accident inter- 
cepts his journey. He whose penetiation extends to 
remote consequences, and who, whenever he applies 
his attention to any design, discoveis new prospects 
of advantage, and possibilities of impiovement, will not 
easily be peisuadpd that his project is lipe foi execu- 
tion ; but will superadd one contrivance to another, 
endeavoui to unite vaiious purposes in one operation, 
multiply complications, and lefine niceties, till he is 
entangled in his own scheme, and bewildeied in the 
peiplexity of vaiious intentions. He that resolves to 
unite all the beauties of situation in a new purchase, 
must waste his life in roving to no purpose from pro- 
vince to piovince. He that hopes in the same house 
to obtain eveiy convenience, may diaw plans and 
study Palladio , but will never lay a stone.- He will 
attempt a tieatise on some important subject, and 
amass materials,' consult authois, and study all the 
dependent and collateral paits of learning, but never 
conclude himself qualified to wiite. He that has abili- 
ties to conceive perfection, will not easily be content 
without it ; and, since perfection cannot be reached, 
will lose the opportunity of doing well in the vain hope 
of unattainable excellence. 

The ceitainty that life cannot be long, and the 
probability that it will be much shorter than nature 
allows, ought to awaken every mail to the active pro- 
secution 
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secution of nlntevcr lie is desirous to perforin It is 
true that no diligence can ascertain success, death may 
intercept the swiftest career, hut lie who is cut off in 
the execution of an honest undertaking, has at least 
the liohour of falling m Ins rank, and lias fought the 
battle, though he missed the a lctorj 


i 

Numb 135 Tursu vi, July 2, 1751 

Calitm noil ammum mutant lion 

Place maj be chang d , but who can change his mind * 

I T is impossible to take a view on an) side or ob 
serve any of the various classes tint form the great 
community of ( the world, without discovering the m 
Alienee of example, and admitting with new con 
viction the observation of Anslotlc^ that man is an 
imitative being The greater, far the greater number 
follow the track winch others have beaten, without any 
curiosity after new discoveries, or ambition of trusting 
themselves to their own conduct And, of those who 
break the rani s and disorder the uniformity of the 
m treb, most return in a short time from then dtvi 
ation, and prefei the equal and steady satisfaction of 
SLCuntv before the frolicKs of caprice and the honouis 
of adventure 

In questions difficult or dangerous it is indeed 
natural to repose upon uithorit), and, when feir 

happens 
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happens to predominate, upon the authority of those 
whom we do’ not in general think wiser than ourselves. 
Very few have abilities requisite for the discovery of 
abstruse tiutli; and of those few some want leisure, 
and some resolution. But it is not so easy to find the 
reason of the universal submission to precedent where 
every man might safely judge for himself ; where no 
irrepaiable loss can be hazarded, nor any mischief of 
long continuance incurred. Vanity might be expected 
to operate where the more powerful passions are not 
awakened ; the mere pleasure of acknowledging no 
^supeiiour might produce slight singularities, or the 
hope of gaining some new degree of happiness awaken 
the mind to invention or experiment. 

If in any case the shackles of prescription could be 
wholly shaken off, and the imagination left to act 
without control, on what occasion should it be ex- 
pected, but in the selection of lawful pleasure ? plea- 
sure of which the essence is choice; which com- 
pulsion dissociates fiotn every thing to which nature 
has united it ; and which owes not only its vigour but 
its being to the smiles of liberty. Yet we see that 
the senses, as well as the reason, are regulated by 
credulity; and that most will feel, 01 say that they 
feel, the gratifications which others have taught them 
to expect. 

At this time of universal migration, when almost 
eveiy one, considerable enough to attract regard, has 
retired, or is preparing with all the earnestness of di- 
stress to letrre, into the country ; when nothing is to 
be heaid but the hopes of speedy departure, 01 the 
complaints of involuntary delay ; I have often been 
tempted to inquiie what happiness is to be gained, 

or 
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oi u hit inconvenience to be voided, bythisstitcd 
leccssion^ Of the birds of passage, some follow the 
summer and some the wmtei because they live upon 
sustenance which only summer 01 winter can supply 
but of the annual flight of human rovers it is much 
haider to assign the reason, because they do not np 
pear either to find or seek any thing which is not 
equally afforded by the town and country 

I believe tint many of these fugitives may have 
heaid of men whose continual wish was foi the quiet 
of retnement, who watched ever) opportunity to steaj 
away from observation, to forsake the crowd, and 
delight themselves with the society of solitude 1 here 
is indeed scarcely an) writer who has not celebrated 
the happme&s of rural privacy, and delighted himself 
and Ins reader with the melody of birds, the whisper 
of groves, and the murmur of rivulets nor any malt 
eminent for e\tcnt,of capacit), or greatness of exploits 
that has not left behind lnm some niemonals of lonely 
wisdom, and silent dignity 

But almost all absurdity of conduct arises from the 
imitation of those whom we cannot lcsemblc Those 
who thus testified their weariness of tumult and 
hurry, and hasted with so much cigerness to the 
leisure of retreat, were either men overwhelmed with 
the pressure of difficult employments harassed with 
importunities, and distracted with multiplicity , or 
men wholly engrossed by speculitive sciences, who 
having no othci end of life but to learn and teach, 
found their seaiclics interrupted by the common 
commerce of civility and their re isomngs disjointed 
by fiequeut interruptions Such men might reasonably 

fly 
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Unit ease and convenience which then condition 
allowed them to find only in the country. The states- 
man who devoted the gi eater pait of his time to the 
publick, was desiious of keeping the lemaindet in his 
own powei. The general, milled with dangeis, weaiied 
with labours, and stunned with acclamations, gladly 
snatched an internal of silence and relaxation. The 
natuiahst was unhappy wheie the uoiks of Providence 
weie not always befoie him. The leasonei could ad- 
just his systems only where his mind was fice fiom 
the intiusion of outwaid objects. 

'Such examples of solitude veiy few of those who are 
now hastening from the town, have any pietensions to 
plead in their own justification, since they cannot pie- 
tend either weaiiness of labom, 01 desire of knowledge. 
They purpose nothing more than to quit one scene of 
idleness foi another ; and, after having trifled in publick, 

* to sleep in seciecy. The utmost that they can hope to 
gain is the change of ridiculousness to obscunty, and 
the privilege of having lewei witnesses to a life of 
folly. He who is not sufficiently important to be dis- 
turbed in his pui suits, but spends ail Ins horns accord- 
ing to his own inclination, and has moie horns than 
his mental faculties enable him to fill eithei with en- 
joyment 01 desues, can ha\e nothing to demand of 
shades and valleys As biaveiy is said to be a pano- 
ply, insignificancy is always a sheltei. 

Theie aie, howevei, pleasuies and advantages in a 
iiual situation, which are not confined to plnlosoplieis 
and heioes. The freshness of the an, the veiduie 
of the woods,' the paint of the meadows, and the 
unexhausted vanoty which sunimci scatters upon the 
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earth, may easily give delight to an unlearned spectator 
It is not necessary tint he who lool s with pleasure on 
the colours of a flower should study the principles of 
vegetation,' or that the Ptolemaic / and Copcrmcan 
system should he compared before the light of the sun 
can gladden, or its warmth invigorate Novelty is 
itself a source of gratification, ami million justly 
observes, that to Ium who has been long pent up in 
cities, no rural object can be presented which will 
not delight or refiesh some of Ins senses 

Yet even these easy pleasures are > missed b) the 
greater part of those who waste their sumimr m the 
country Should any man pursue lus acquaintances 
to then retreats, he would find few of them listening 
to Philomel, loitering in woods, or plucking daisies, 
catching the lnalthj gale of the morning or watching 
the gentle coruscations of declining daj Some will 
be discovered at a window by the road side, rejoicing 
when a new cloud of dust gathers towards them, as at 
the approach of a momentary supply of conversation, 
and a short relief from the tediousness of unuleil 
vacancy Others are placed in the adjacent villages 
vvlieie they lool only upon houses as ill the rest of the 
year, with no change of objects but what a remove to 
any new sticet in London might have giv'en them 
The same set of acquaintances still settle together, and 
the form of life is not otherwise diversified than by 
doing the same tilings in a different place They pay 
and receive visits in the usual form, they fiequent the 
walks in the morning, they deal cards af night they 
attend to the same tattle, and dance with the same 
partners, noi call they at their lcturn to their foimci 
habitation, eon 0 iatul ite themselves oil uiy otliei id 

v lilt i 0 c. 
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vantage, tlian that they ha\e passed then time like 
otheis of the same rank ; and have the same light to 
talk of the happiness and beauty of the country, of 
happiness which they never felt, and beauty which 
they never iegarded. 

To be able to proem e its own enteitainments, and 
to subsist upon its own stock, is not the prerogative of 
evciy mind. There ate indeed undei standings so 
fertile and comprehensive, that they can always feed 
reflection with new supplies, and suffer nothing from 
the preclusion of adventitious amusements ; as some 
cities have within their own walls inclosed ground 
enough to feed their inhabitants in a siege. But 
others live only from day to day, and must be con- 
stantly enabled, by foreign supplies, to keep out the 
encroachments of languor and stupidity. Such could 
not indeed be blamed for hovering within reach of 
their usual pleasure, more than any other animal for 
not quitting its native element, were not their faculties 
contracted by their own fault. But let not those who 
go into the country, merely because they dare not be 
left alone at home, boast their love of nature, or their 
qualifications for solitude; nor pretend that they leceive 
instantaneous infusions of wisdom from the Dryads, 
and are able, when they leave smoke and noise behind, 
to act, or think, or leason for themselves. 
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,NujitB 136 , SvTtiitDAY, July 6, 17-31 

E/5pos yap [x.ot r*7v ( tu-S/ turoao zvkyrtY 

Op / trioiY [itv K.t>9 t d ff dy ak\o $ pa£tt IIomi n 

Who dares think one thing and another tell 

Mj heart detests him as the gates of Hell I’orr 

l / i » i , 

f l^HE regard which the) whose abilities arc em- 
plojed in the works of imagination claim from 
the rest of mankind, arises m a great measure from 
their influence on futurity Hank may be conferred 
by princes, and wealth bequeathed by misers or by 
robbers , but the honours of a lasting name, and, the 
veneration of distant ages, only the sons of learning 
have the power of bestowing While, therefore, it 
continues one of the charactcnsticks of rational nature 
to decline oblivion, authors never can be wholly oicr- 
looKed m the search after (happiness, nor become con 
temptiblc but by their own. fault f > , 

The man who considers himself as constituted the 
ultimate judge of disputable characters, and intrusted 
with the distribution of the last terrestrial ltwards of 
merit, ought to summon all his fortitude to the support 
of Ins integrity, and resohe to discharge m office of 
such dignity with the most vigilant caution and scru 
pulous justice To deliver examples to posterity, and 
to regulate the opinion of future tunes, is no slight or 
trivial undertaking, nor is it easy to commit moic 
atrocious treason against the great lepublicl of hu 
rnuuty, thin by fdsifymg its records and misguiding 
its deuces 

lo 
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To scatter piaise or blame without icgaid to justice, 
is to destioy the distinction of good and evil. Many 
have no other test of actions than geneial opinion ; 
and all are so far influenced by a sense of reputation, 
that they aie often lestiained by feai of lepioach, and 
excited by hope of honour, when othei piineiples have 
lost tlieii powci , nor can any species of prostitution 
piomote general depiavity inoie than that which de- 
stioys the foice of piaise, by showing that it may be 
acquiied without deseiving it, and which, by setting 
free the active and ambitious fiorn the diead of in- 
famy, lets loose the lapacity of power, and weakens 
the only authoiity by which gieatncss is controlled. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value only 
to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it becomes nilgai, 
and will no longei laise expectation, or animate entei- 
pnse. It is theiefoie not only necessaiy r , that wicked- 
ness, even when it is not safe to censuie it, be denied 
applause, but that goodness be commended only in 
piopoition to its degiee; and that the gailands due to 
the gieat benefactois of mankind, be not suffered to 
fade upon the blow of him who can boast only petty 
sei vices and easy viitues 

Had these maxims been universally leceived, how 
much would have been added to the task of dedi- 
cation, the woik on which all the powei of modem w r it 
has been exhausted. How few' of these initial pane- 
gyneks had appealed, if the autlioi had been obliged 
hist to find a man of viitue, then to distinguish the 
species and degree of Ins deseit, and at last to pay him 
only the lionouis which he might justly claim ! It is 
much casici to learn the name of the last man whom 

chance 
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chance lms exalted to wealth am) power, 'o obtain by 
tlicintcncntion of some of Ins domesticksthc pmilcge 
of addressing him or, m confidence of the general 
acceptance of flatter), to venture on an address with 
out am previous solicit ition , and, after hating heaped 
upon him all the virtues to which philosoph) has as 
signed a name, inform lmn how much more might be 
trul) said, did not the fear of git mg pain tolns modesty 
repress the raptures of Hornier ami the zeal of vent 
ration 

Nothing has «o much degraded literature from its 
natural rani, as the practice of indecent and promis 
cuous dedication , for what credit can he espeet who 
professes lnmseU the hireling of tanit), honour pro- 
fligate, and, without shame or scruph, celebrates the 
tt orthless, dignifies the mean, and gnes to the cor- 
rupt, licentious mid oppressite the ornaments ninth 
ought onl) to add grace to truth, and Jouhmss to 
innocence 5 Ever) other kind of adulation, however 
shameful, however mischievous, is lt«s detestable than 
the crime of counterfeiting characters, and (King the 
stamp of literal) sanction upon the dross nnd refuse 
of the w orld 

Yet I would not overwhelm the authors with the 
whole load of mfatn), of which part, perhaps the 
greater part, ought to fall upon their patrons If 
he that lutes a bravo, partakes the guilt of murder, 
why should he who bribes a flatterer hope to be ex- 
empted from 'the shame of filseliood 5 ilie unlinpp) 
dedicator is seldom without some motives which ob 
istruct, though not dcstro), the liberty of choice, be 
is oppressed by miseries winch lie hopes to lelieve, 
( i or 
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or inflamed by ambition which he expects to gratify. 
But the patron has no incitements equally violent ; he 
can leceive only a shoit giatification, with which 
nothing but stupidity could dispose him to be pleased. 
The leal satisfaction which piaise can afford is by 
repeating aloud the whispeis of conscience, and by 
showing us that we have not endeavoured to deserve 
well in vain. Eveiy other encomium is, to an intel- 
ligent mind, satiie and lepioach ; the celebration of 
those viitues which we feel ourselves to want, can only 
impress a quickei sense of our own defects, and show 
that we have not yet satisfied the expectations of the 
woild, by foicingus to obseive how much fiction must 
contribute to the completion of our character. 

. Yet sometimes the pation may claim indulgence; 
for it does not always happen, that the encomiast has 
been much encouraged to his attempt. Many a hap- 
less author, when his book, and peihaps his dedication, 
was ready for the press, has waited long before any 
one would pay the price of prostitution, or consent to 
hear the piaises destined to ensure his name against 
the casualties of time ; and many a complaint has 
been Vented against the decline of learning, and neglect 
of genius, when either parsimonious prudence has 
declined expense, or honest indignation i ejected false- 
hood. But if at last, after long inquiry and innume- 
rable disappointments, he find a lord willing to hear 
of his own eloquence and taste, a statesman desirous 
of knowing how a friendly historian will represent his 
conduct, 01 a lady delighted to leave to the world 
some memorial of her wit and beauty, such weakness 
cannot be censuied as an instance of enoimous de- 
pravity. 
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pnvitj The wisest man maj, by a diligent solicitor, 
be surprised in the hour of weakness, and persuaded 
to sol ice vexation, or invigorate hope with the musick 
of flattery < < 1 

1 To censure all dedications as adulatory and senile 
would discover rather eniy than justice Praise is 
the tribute of merit, and he that has incontestably di 
stinguislied lmnself by anj pubhek performance, has a 
right to all the honours which the publick can bestow 
To men thus raised aboie the rest of the community, 
there is no need that the book or its autlioi should 
have any particular relation that the patron is know n 
to deserve respect, is sufficient to vindicate lnm that 
pa)s it i To the same regard from particular persons 
private urtue and less conspicuous excellence may be 
sometimes entitled An author may with great pro- 
priety inscribe his work to him by whose encourage 
meat it was undertaken, or by whose liberality he has 
been enabled to prosecute it, 'and he may justly 
rejoice in his own fortitude that dares to rescue merit 
from obscurity i i > i 

I II ! 

( Acnbus exemplts udeor te claudere misce ( 

Ergo illiquid nostns de moribut ivy 

Thus much 1 will indulge thee for thj ease , f i } 

And mingle something of our times to please 

DmoF\jun 

I i i ii 

I know not whether great relaxation maj not be m 
dulged and whether hope as well as gratitude may not 
unblamably produce a dedication , but let the writer 
who pours out his praises only to propitiate power or 
attract the attention of greatness, be cautious lest his 

desire 
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clesiie betiay him to exuberant eulogies. We aie natu- 
rally more apt to please oui selves with the future than 
the past, and, while we luxuriate in expectation, may 
be easily peisuaded to purchase what we yet i ate, only 
by imagination, at a highei puce than expeiience will 
wairant. 

But no piivate views of ' peisonal rcgaid can dis- 
chaige any man fiom his geneial obligations to viitue 
and to truth. It may happen in the vaiious combi- 
nations of life, that a good man may lepeive favours 
from one, who, notwithstanding his accidental bene- 
ficence, cannot be justly pioposed to the imitation of 
otheis, and whom theiefoie he must find some other 
way of lewaiding than by publick eelebiations. Self- 
love has indeed many powers of seducement, but it 
suiely ought not to exalt any individual to equality 
with the collective body of mankind, or peisuade him 
that a' benefit confeired on him is equivalent to eveiy 
othei viitue. Yet many, upon false piinciples of gra- 
titude, have ventuied to extol wietches, whom all but 
tlieii dependents numbeied among the repioaches of 
the species, and whom they would likewise have be- 
held with the same scorn, had they not been liiied to 
dishonest approbation. 

To encouiage meiit with piaise, is the gieat business 
of liteiatuie ; but piaise must lose its influence,* by 
unjust or negligent distubution ; and he tliatimpaiis 
its value may be charged with misapplication of the 
power that genius puts into his hands, and with squan- 
deiing on guilt the lecompense of viitue. 
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Numb 137 Tufsdai, July 9, 1751 i 

i i 

bum lltant stulli vitia in contrana currunt Hon 

Whilst fools one vice comlemn 
They run into tie opposite extreme Cuo-crr 

1 i 

f I ’■ HAT nontier is the effect of ignorance, has 
, been often observed The tuvful stillness of 
attention, noth which the mind is overspread at the 
first view ot an unexpected effect, ceases when ne 
have leisure to disentangle complications and i inves- 
tigate causes Wonder, is a pause of reason, a sud 

den cessation of the mental progress, which lasts only 
while the undetstanding is fixed 1 upon some single 
idea, and is at an end when it recovers force enough 
to divide the object into its parts or mark the inter 
mediate gradations from the first agent to the last con 
sequence ' 

It may be lemail-.ed with equal truth, that igno 
ranee is often the effect of uondei It is common 
for those who have never accustomed themselies to 
the labour of inquiry, nor invigorated their confi- 
dence by conquests over difficulty, to sleep , in the 
gloomy iquiescence of astonishment, without any ef 
fort to animate inquiry, or dispel obscurity What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they consider as 
too high to be reached, or too extensive to be com- 
prehended , they therefore content themselves with 
the gaze of folly, forbear to attempt what they have 
no hopes of performing and resign the pleasure of 
vol n 2 e rational 
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rational contemplation to moie pertinacious study or 
more active faculties. 

Among the productions of meehanick ait, many 
are of a foim so different fiom that of their fnstana- 
teiials, and many consist of parts so numeious and 
so nicely adapted to each othei, that it is not possible 
to view them without amazement. But when we enter 
the shops of artificers, observe the vaiious tools by 
which eveiy operation is facilitated, and tiace the pro- 
gress of a manufacture through the different hands/ 
that, in succ'ession to each other, contribute to its 
perfection, we soon discover that eveiy single maivlras 
atv easy task,- and that the extremes, however remote, 
of natural rudeness and artificial elegance, are joined 
by a regular' concatenation of effects, of which eveiy 
one* is introduced by that which precedes it, and 
equally introduces that which is to follow, 
d The 'Same is the- state of intellectual and manual 
performances. ( Long calculations or complex dia- 
grams affiight the -timorous and unexperienced from 
a second view ; but if we have skill sufficient to ana- 
lyse them into 1 simple principles, it will be discovered 
that oui feai was groundless. 'Divide and 1 conquer , 
is a principle - equally just in science as in policy. 
Complication 1 is a species of confederacy which, while 
it continues united^ bids defiance to the most active 
and vigorous intellect ; but of which every 1 member 
is separately Weak, and which may therefore be quickly 
subdued, if it- can once be broken. 1 ‘ 

- The chief art of 'learning, as Locke has observed* 
is’ to attempt biit little at a time. The widest excur- 
sions of the mirid are madebyshoit flights frequently 
repeated ; the most lofty fabricks of science are formed 
• ** ‘ ( by 
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'by the continued accumulation of single proposi 
tions 

i It often happens, whatever be the cause, that un 
patience of labour, or dread of miscarriage, seizes 
those who are most distinguished for quickness of ap 
prehension, and that they who might with greatest 
reason promise themsehes victory, are least willing to 
hazard' the encounter This diffidence, where the at 
tention is not laid asleep by laziness, or dissipated by 
'pleasures, can arise only from confused and general 
views, such as negligence snatches in haste, or from 
the disappointment of the first hopes formed by arro 
gance without reflection To expect that the intrica 
cies of science wall be pierced by a careless glance, or 
the eminences of fame ascended without labour, is to 
expect a particular privilege, a power denied fo the 
rest of mankind, but to suppose that the maze is in- 
scrutable to diligence, or the heights inaccessible to 
perseverance, is to submit tamely to the tyranny of 
fancy, and enchain the mind in voluntary shackles 
It is the proper ambition of the heroes in literature 
to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge by discovering 
and conquering new regions of the intellectual world 
To the success of such undertakings, t perhaps some 
degree of fortuitous happiness 11 s necessary, which no 
man can promise or procure toi himself, and there- 
fore doubt and irresolution may i be forgiven in him 
that ventures into the unexplored abysses of truth, and 
attempts to find his way 1 through the fluctuations of 
uncertainty, and the conflicts of contradiction i But 
when nothing more isirequired than to pursueapath 
already beaten, and to trample obstacles which others 
have demolished, why should >any man so much dis 
11 2 E 2 trust 
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trust his own intellect as to imagine himself unequal 
to the attempt ? 

It were to be wished that they who devote their 
lives to study would at once believe nothing too great 
for their attainment, and consider nothing as too little 
for theii regaid; that they would extend theii notice 
alike to science and to life, and unite some knowledge 
of the present woild to their acquaintance with past 
ages and 1 emote events. 

Nothing has so much exposed men of learning to 
contempt and lidicule, as their ignoiance of things 
which aie known to all but themsehes. Those who 
have been taught to consider the institutions of the 
schools, as giving the last perfection to human abili- 
ties, are surprised to see men wrinkled with study, yet 
wanting to be instructed in the minute circumstances 
of propriety, or the necessary forms of daily transac- 
tion ; and quickly shake off their reverence for modes 
of education, which they find to produce no ability 
above the rest of mankind. 

Books, says Bacon, can never teach the use of 
books. The student must learn by commerce with 
mankind to reduce his speculations to practice, and 
accommodate his knowledge to the pur poses of life. 

It is too common for those who have been bred to 
sclrolastick professions, and passed much of their time 
in academies where nothing but learning confers ho- 
nours, to disregard every other qualification, and to 
imagine that they shall find mankind leady to pay 
homage to theii knowledge, and to crowd about them 
for instruction. They therefore step out from their 
cells into the open woild with all the confidence of au- 
thority and dignity of importance ; they look lound 

' about 
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about them at once with ignorance and scorn on a nee 
of beings to whom they are equally unknown and 
equally contemptible, but whose manners they must 
imitate, and with whose opinions they must comply, if 
the) desire to pass their time happil) among them 

To lessen that disdain with which scholars are in- 
clined to look on the common business of the world, 
and the unwillingness with which the) condescend to 
learn what is not to be found in any s)stcm of pluloso 
Jill), it may be necessar) to consider that, though ad 
miration is excited b) abstruse researches and remote 
discoicnes, )Ct pleasure is not given, nor affection 
concihitcd, but by softer accomplishments, and quali- 
ties more easily communicable to those about us He 
that can only comorse upon questions, about which 
onl) a small part of mankind has knowledge sufficient 
to make them curious, must lose lus da)s in unsocial 
silence, and live in the crowd of life without a com- 
panion He that can only be useful on great ocea 
8ions, may die without exerting Ins abilities mil stand 
a helpless spectator of a thousand vexations which fret 
away happiness, and which nothing is required to re- 
move but a little dexterity of conduct and readiness of 
expedients, 

No degree of Knowledge attainable by m in is able 
to c et him above the want of hourly assistance, or to 
extinguish the desire of fond endc irments and tender 
olficiousness , and therefore, no one should think it 
unnecessary to learn those arts by which friendship 
may be gained Kindness is preserved b) a constant 
reciprocation of benefits or interchange of pleasures, 
but such benefits only can be bestowed, as others arc 

capable 
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capable to receive, and such pleasures only imparted 
as others are qualified to enjoy. 

By this descent from the pinnacles of art no honour 
will be lost ; for the condescensions of learning are 
always oveipaid by gratitude. An elevated genius 
employed in little things, appeals, to use the simile of 
Longinus , like the sun in his evening declination, he 
remits his splendoui but retains his magnitude, and 
pleases more though he dazzles less. 



i 
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, ( Nimilb^^38 S \rvt dm, , July 13, 1751 * 

• t n [i i f! 

* ’ O (arthtm Itbral tncchm tlbi torHida 'rtira * 

y\\wAtqitc humilcs hahlarc easas ctfgcrc ccrros i i Vutr 
> f I I » H I r ! I » 

With me retire ind leave the pomji of courts MI j 

For humble cottages and rural sports . 

I) i ( > 

| M I t ft 1 I I > !> 1 [J 

r i f , i To -the RAMBLLIt 1 ) , ' / 

, sIr, , , , 

r | THOUGH the contempt with whtch )ou ha\e 
treated the annual migrations of the /gay and 
busy part of mankind, is justified b) daily' ’obsena* 
tion, since most of those who leave the tow n, nei 
tlier vary their 1 entertainments nor enlarge their no f 
tions, yeti I suppose you do not intend to represent 
the practice itself as ridiculous, or to declare that he 
whose condition puts the distribution of his time mtq 
Ins own pou er may not property divide it between the 
town and country » r i t m 1 1 

i Tint the country, and only the country, (dis- 
plays the inexhaustible \aneties of nature, (and sup 
plies the philosophical mind with matter for admi 
ration i and inquir), nucr was i denied, but my 
curiosity t is! \ery little attracted b) the coloui of f a 
flower, the anatomy of an insect f or the structure of 
a. nest, X am gcneially employed upon human irian 
ners and therefore fill up the’ months of rural leisure 
with remarks on those who live within the circle of 
ni) notice ilf uritirs would i more frequently iisit 

those 
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those regions of negligence and liberty, they might 
diversify tlieii repiesentations, and multiply their 
images, for in the country aie original chaiacfers 
chiefly to be found. In cities, and yet more in 
couits, the minute disci iminations which distinguish 
one fiom anothei aie foi the most pait effaced, the 
peculiarities of temper and opinion are gradually 
worn away by piomiscuous conveise, as angulai bo* 
dies and uneven suifaces lose theii points and aspeii- 
ties by fiequent attiition against one another, and 
appioach by degrees to umfoim rotundity. The 
pievalence of fashion, the influence of example, the 
desire of applause, and the diead of censuie, obstiuct 
the natuial tendencies of the mind, and check the 
fancy in its first effoits to break foith into expeii- 
ments of capiice. 

Few inclinations are so strong- as to grow up into 
habits, when they must stiugglc with the constant 
opposition of settled foims and established customs. 
But in the country eveiy man is a sepaiate and inde- 
pendent being : solitude flatters incgulanty with 
hopes of scciecy; and wealth, removed fiom the 
moitification of compaiison, and the awe of equality, 
swells into contemptuous confidence, and sets blame 
and laughter' at defiance; the impulses of natuie act 
unrestiaincd, and the disposition dares to show itself* 
in its true foim, without any disguise of hypociisy, or 
decoiations of elegance. Eveiy- one indulges the 
lull enjoyment of his own choice, and talks and lives 
with no otliei view than to please himself, without 
inquiring how fai he deviates fiom the geneial piac- 
tice,'oi considering, otheis as entitled to any account 
of his sentiments 01 actions. If he builds 01 demo* 

hshe% 
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lislie-., opens or incloses, deluges or dnins, it is not 
Ins care what ma) be the opinion of those who are 
skilled in perspective or architecture, it is sufficient 
that lie has no landlord to control him, and tint none 
lias an} right to examine in ulnt projects the lord of 
the manor spends Ins own mone} on lus own grounds 
Tor tins reason, it is not aery common to want 
subjects for rural comcrsatlon Almost evcij man 
is daily doing something nlnch produces merriment, 
uondcr, or resentment, among Ins neighbours Tins 
litter exemption from restraint leaves every anomalous 
quality to operate in its full extent, and suffers the 
natural character to diffuse itself to eicr) part of life 
The pride nlnch, under the check of public!, obser- 
vation, would base been only vented among servants 
and doincstichs, becomes in a country baronet the 
torment of a province, and, instead of terminating 
in the destruction of China ware and glasses, ruins 
tenants, dispossesses cottagers, and harasses villagers 
vutli actions of trespass ami bills of indictment 
It frequently happens that, even without violent 
passions, or enormous corruption, the freedom and 
laxity of a rustick life produce rcmarl able partial 
lnrities of conduct or manner In the province 
where I noiv reside, we have one lady eminent' for 
wealing a gown always of the same cut and colour ; 
another for shaking hands with those that'visit her, 
and a thud for unshaken resolution never to let tea 01 
coffee enter her house 1 ' 

But iof all the female characters which this place 
affords, I have found’ none so worthy of attention 1 is 
that of Mrs limyl ' a widow, who lost her husband 111 
hei thirtieth year, and h is mice p issed her time at 
' the 
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the manoi -house in the government of her childien, 
and the management of the estate. 

Mrs. Busy was mariied at, eighteen from a board- 
ing-school, wheie she had passed her time, like other 
young ladies, in needle- woik, with a few inteivals of 
dancing and leading. When she became a bride she 
spent one winter with her husband in town, where, 
having no idea of any conversation beyond the foi- 
mahties of a visit, she found nothing to engage liei 
passions ; and when she had been one night at court, 
and two at an opera, and seen the Monument, the 
Tombs, and the Towei, she concluded that London 
had nothing more to show, and wondeied that when 
women had once seen the world, they could not be 
content to stay at home. She theiefoie went willingly 
to the ancient seat, and foi some years studied house- 
wifely undei Mi. Busy's mother, with so much assi- 
duity, that the old lady, when she died, bequeathed 
hei a caudle-cup, a soup-dish, two beakers, and a 
chest of table-linen spun by heiself. 

Mr. Busy, finding the economical qualities of his 
lady, lesigned his affaiis wholly into her hands, and 
devoted his life to his pointers and his hounds. He 
nevei visited his estates, but to destioy the partridges 
or foxes ; and often committed such devastations in 
the rage of pleasuie, that some of his tenants refused 
to hold their lands at the usual rent. Their landlady 
peisuaded them to be satisfied, and entieated hei hus- 
band to dismiss his dogs, with many exact calcula- 
tions of the ale diunk by his companions, and coin 
consumed by thehoises, and remonstiances against 
the insolence of the huntsman, and the frauds of the 

t 

gioom. Jt Thc huntsman \vas too necessaiyto his 

( happiness 
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happiness to be discarded , and he Jiad still continued 
to ravage hiS ojvn.gstate, had he (lot caught acpldand 
a Ifever by shooting mallards.m the fensl n His fever 
was followed by a .consumption, avhiclu in a few 
months brought him to the grave.i! n bn n < nun 
mMrs Busy was itoo .much an economist to 'fed 
either joy or sorrow at his death She received the 
compliments and consolations of > her neighbours in 
a dark room, out of which she stole privately every 
night and morning to see the cows milked , and, af 
ter 1 a few days, declared that she thought a widow 
might employ herself bettei than m ‘nursing grief; 
and that, for her part, she was resolved that the 
fortunes of her. children 1 should not be impaired by 
her.neglect . . > t i < i 

She therefore immediately applied herself to the 
leformation of abuses She gave away the dogs, 
discharged the servants of the kennel and stable, and 
•sent the horses to the next fair, but rated at so high 
a price that they returned unsold She. was resolved 
to have nothing idleiabout'her, and ordered them to 
he efflplojed in common drudgery / They lost their 
sleekness and giace, and were soon purchased at half 
the value i m . ' » 

iShe.soon disencumbered herselfifromi Her weeds, 
and put. on a riding hood, a coarse>apfon,i and short 
petticoats, arid hps turned a Iaige manor unto afarm, 
of which she takes the nianogementmvholly upon 
herself . She rises before the sumto order. the' Horsts 
to their geers,iand sees .them .well 1 rubbed'donmat 
their return from nvorli ,‘ she attends the dairy morn- 
ing and evening anduvvatclies when a calf falls that 
at may be ruefully nursed, she nalks out among 

the 
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the sheep at noon, counts the lamhs, and observes the 
fences, and, where she finds a gap, stops it with a bush 
till it can be better mended. In harvest she rides 
a-field in the waggon, and is very liberal of her ale 
from a wooden bottle. At her leisure hours she 
looks goose eggs, aiis the wool room, and turns the 
cheese. 

< When respect or cuiiosity brings visitants to hei 
house, she entertains them with prognosticks of a 
scarcity of wheat, or a rot among the sheep, and al- 
ways thinks herself privileged to dismiss them, when 
she is to see tliG hogs fed, or to count hei poultry on 
the roost. 

' The only things neglected about hei are her child- 
ren, whom she has taught nothing but the lowest 
household duties. In my last visit I met Mrs. Busy 
carrying grains to a sick cow, and was entertained 
with the accomplishments of her eldest son, a youth 
of such early maturity, that, though he is only six- 
teen, she can trust him to sell corn in the market. 
Her younger daughter, who is eminent for her beauty, 
though somewhat tanned in making hay, was busy in 
pouring out ale to the ploughmen, that every one 
might have an equal shaie. 

I could not but look with pity on this young fa- 
mily, doomed, by the absurd prudence of their mother, 
to ignoiance and meanness; but, when I recom- 
mended a more elegant education, was answeied, 
that she never saw bookish or finical people grow 
lich, and that she was good for nothing herself till she 
had forgotten the nicety of the boarding-school. 

I am, Yours, &c. 

Bucolus. 
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Numb 139 Tup.sdai, July 16, il751 * 

( 

Sit quod vu simplex duntaxat cl unum Hor 

Let etery piece be simple and be one 

I T is required by Aristotle to the perfection of T 
tragedy, and is equally necessary to every other 
species of tegular composition, that it should have a 
beginning, a middle and an end “ The begin- 
“ ning,” says he, “ is that which hath nothing ne 
“ cessarily previous, but to which that which fol 
“ lows is naturally consequent , the end, on the 
“ contrai}, is that which by necessity, or at least 
“ according to the common course of things, succeeds 
" something else, but which implies nothing conse- 
“ quent to itself, the middle is connected on one side 
“ to something that naturally goes before, and on the 
“ other to something that naturally follows it ’’ 

( Such is the rule laid down by this great critic!,, 
for the disposition of the different parts of a well 
constituted fable It must begin, where it may be 
made intelligible without introduction , and end, 
where the mind is left m repose, without expectation 
of any farther event The intermediate passages 
roust join the last effect to the first cause, by a regu 
lar and unbroken concatenation , nothing must be 
therefore inserted which does not apparently arise 
from something foregoing, and properly make way for 
something that succeeds it < , 


This 
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This pieccpt is to be undei stood in its ligour 
only with respect to great and essential events, and 
cannot be extended in the same force to minuter cii- 
cumstances and arbitraiy decorations, which yet are 
mote happy, as they contribute more to the main 
design ; for it is alwa) s a proof of extensive thought 
and accurate circumspection, to piomote various 
purposes by the same act ; and the idea of an orna- 
ment admits use, though it seems to exclude neces- 
sity.' 

Whoever purposes, as it is expressed by Milton, 
to build the lofty rhyme , must acquaint himself with 
this law of poetical architecture, and take care that 
his edifice be solid as w ell as beautiful ; that nothing 
stand single or independent, so as that it may' be 
taken away without injuring the rest ; but that, front 
the foundation to the pinnacles, one part rest firm 
upon anothei. 

This regular and consequential distribution is, 
among common authors, frequently neglected ; but 
the failures of those, whose example can have no in- 
fluence, may be safely oveiloolced, noi is it of much 
use to recall obscuie and unregarded names to me- 
mory for the sake of sporting with their infamy. But 
if there be any writer whose genius can embellish 
impropriety, and whose authority can make enour 
venerable, his works are the propel objects of criti- 
cal inquisition. To expunge faults where there are 
no excellencies, is a task equally useless with that of 
the chemist, who employs the arts of separation and 
refinement upon ore in which no precious metal is 
contained to reward his operations. 


The 
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The tragedy of Samson Agomstes has been cele- 
brated as the second nork of the great author of 
Paradise Lost, and opposed, with all the confidence 
of triumph, to the dnmaticK performances of other 
nations It contains indeed just sentiments, maxims 

of wisdom, and oracles, of piety, and many passages 
i i a i i ; ,nl id hi , r 1 . , , ' ' 

written with the ancient, spirit or choral poetry, m 

which* there is a just and pleasing mixtuie of 'Senecas* 
moral declamation, with the mid enthusiasm of the 
Greek writers It is therefore worthy of examina 
tion, whether a performance ( thus illuminated with 
genius, and enriched with learning is composed ac- 
cording to the indispensable laws of Aristotelian cn 
ticism , and, omitting at present all other considera- 
tions, whether it exhibits a beginning, a middle, and 
an end ; 

The beginning is undoubtedly beautiful and pro 
per, opening with a graceful abruptness, and pio 
ceedmg naturally to a mournful recital of facts neces- 
sary to be known " 1 


Samson A little onward lend tliy guiding hand 
To these dark steps a little farther on 
For yonder bank hath choice of sun and shade , 
There I am wont to sit when any chance 1 * 

Relieves me from my task of servile tod 
Daily in the common prison else enjoin d me — 

— O wherefore was rov birth from heavn foretold 
Twice bj an angel ’ — 1 

— -Why was my breeding order d and prescrib d 
As of a person separate to God 
Design d for great exploits if I must die 
Betray d captiv d and both my eyes put out 5 
— Whom ha\ el to complain of but myself 5 j j 
Who this high gift of strength committed to me. 


In 
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In what pait lodg’d, how cv.ih beicft me, 

Undei the seat of silence could not Keep, 

But weakly to a woman must rc\cal it 

His soliloquy is intenupted by u chorus or company 
of men of his own tribe, who condole his miseries, 
extenuate his fault, and conclude with a solemn vin- 
dication of divine justice. So that at the conclusion 
of the fust act there is no design laid, no discovery 
made, nor any disposition formed towaids the subse- 
quent event. 

In the second act, Manoah , the fathei of Samson, 
comes to seek his son, and, being shown him by the 
choius, bleaks out into lamentations of his miseiy, 
and comparisons of his piesent with his foimcr state, 
lepiesenting to him the ignominy which his leligion 
suffers, by the festival this day celebiated in honour 
of 1 logon, to whom the idolateis ascribed his ovei- 
tlnow: 


Thou bear’ll 

Enough, and more, the burthen of that fault , 
Bitteily hast thou paid and still art paying 
That rigid bcore A w orse thing } ct remains. 
This day the Philistines a pop’lai feast 
Heic eelelnate in Gaza, and proclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice, and piaises loud 
To Dagon as then god, who hath deliver’d 
Thee, bamson, bound and blind, into then hands. 
Them out of tlune, who slew’st them many a slain 


Samson , touched with this lepioacb, makes a reply 
equally penitential and pious, which his fathei consi- 
deis as the effusion of piophetick confidence: 


Sam mi, 
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Samson God be sure 

Will not connive or huger thus provol d 
But will an*e and hu great name n-ss rt 
Dagon must stoop and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit as shall quite despoil lum 
Of nil these boasted trophies non on me 


Manoah With cause this hope relieves thee and these 
words 

I as a prophecy receive for God 
Nothing more certain will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 

This part of the dialogue, as it might tend to 
animate or exasperate Samson , cannot, 1 think, be 
censured as whollj superfluous but the succeeding 
dispute, in which Samson contends to die and which 
his father breaks off that he may go to solicit 
his release, is only valuable for its own beauties 
and has no tendency to introduce any thing that 
follows it 

The next event of the drama is the arrival of 
Dehlah^wilh all her graces artifices and allurements 
This produces a dialogue, in a verj high degiee ele 
gant and instructive from which she retires after she 
has exhausted her persuasions, and is no more seen 
nor heard of, nor has her visit any effect but tint of 
raising the character of Samson 

In the fourth act enters Ha\apha the giant of 
Gath whose name had nevei been mentioned befoie 
and who has now no other motive of coming than to 
see the man whose strength and actions are so loudly 
celebrated 
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Haraph Much 1 have heard 

Of thy prodigious might, and feats perform’d 
Incredible to me , in this displeas’d 
That I was never present m the place 
Of those encounters, where we might ha\e tried 
Each othei’s force m camp or listed fields 
And now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walk’d about, and each limb to survej. 

If thy appearance answer loud leport 


Samson challenges him to the combat ; and, after 
an intei change of repioaches, elevated by repeated 
defiance on one side, and imbittered by contemp- 
tuous insults on the other, Harapha retires ; we then 

hear it determined, by Samson and the choius, that 

* * 

no consequence good or bad will proceed from their 
intei view: 


Chorus He will duectly to the lords, I fear. 

And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other farther to afflict thee 

Sams He must allege some cause, and offer'd fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise. 

Whether he durst accept the offer or not , 

And that he durst not, plain enough appear’d 

At last, in the fifth act, appears a messenger 
from the lords assembled at the festival of Dagon, 
with a summons by which Samson is requiied to 
come and entertain them with some pi oof of his 
strength. Sainton, aftei a short expostulation, dis- 
misses him with a film and lesolute lefusal; but, 
dui mg the absence of the messenger, having a while 
defended the propriety of bis conduct, he at last de- 
dal es 
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claret himself moved by a seertt impulse to comply » 
and utter* some dirk presides of a great event to be 
brought to pass by his agencv, under the direction 
of Providence 


Sams Be of good courage l begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts 
1 with this messenger will go along 
Nothing to do he sure that tnaj dishonour 
Our Ian or stun m) vow of Nizarite 
If there be aught of presage in the mind 
This di} will be remark ible in my life 
IK some great art or of mv davx the last 


While Samson is conducted off b) the messenger, 
his father returns with hopes of success in Ins solici 
tation, upon which he confers with the chorus till 
their dialogue is interrupted, first by n shout of 
triumph and afterwards by screams of horrour and 
agony As they stand deliberating where they shall 
be secure a man who had been present at the show 
enters, and relates how Samson, having prevailed on 
his guide to suffer lnm to lean against the mam pil 
lars of the theatrical edifice, tore down the roof upon 
the spectators and himself 

i 1 Those two nnssv pillars 

With horrible confusion to and fro 
He tuggd lie shook, till down they came and drew 
The whole roof after them with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath — — 

— — -Samson with these imnuxt inevitably 
Pull d down the same destruction on himself 


2 t 2 
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This is undoubtedly a just and regular catastiophe, 
and the poem, therefoie, has a beginning and an end 
which Anstotle himself could not have disappioved ; 
but it must be allowed to want a middle, since no- 
thing passes between the fiist act and the last, that 
eithei hastens oi delays the death of Samson The 
who diama, if its superfluities weie cut off, would 
seal cel y fill a single act ; yet this is the tiagedy which 
ignoiance has admired, and bigotiy applauded. 


Numb. 140. Saturday, July 20, 1751. 

-Quis tam Lucih/awfor mepte est, 

Ut non hoc faleatvr Hoe 

What doatmg b'got, to his faults so blind. 

As not to grant me this, can Milton find * 

| T is common, says Bacon , to desire the end with- 
^ out enduring the means , Bveiy membei of, 
society feels and acknowledges the necessity of de- 
tecting ciimes, jet scaice any degiee of virtue oi re- 
putation is able to seeme an infoimei fiom publick 
hatred. The learned woild has always admitted 
the usefulness of cniical disquisitions ; yet he that 
rt empts to show, howevei modestly, thefailuies of 
' a celebrated wntei, shall suiely imtate his admirers, 
and incur the imputation of envy, captiousness, and 
malignity. 

With this danger full in my view, I shall pioceed 
to examine the sentiments of Milton's tragedy, whioh, 

though 
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though much less Inbl6 to censure th^n the disposi ‘ 
tion of hi^ 'plan, ire, f hke those of Other writers 
sometimes exposed to just exceptions fdr waht bP 
care* or want of discernment 

Sentiments are proper and impropd^ a3 the} consist 
more or less with the character and circumstances of 
the person to whom they are attributed, with the 
lules of the composition in which thtj are found or 
with the settled and unalterable natuie of things; 

It is common ambng the tragick poets to intro i 
duce thfeir persons alluding to events or opinions, of 
which the} could not possibly have anyaknou ledge 
The barbarians > of remote or net ly discovered 
regions often display their shill opean Ie-Hning r 

The god of love is mentioned in Tameilanc with all 
the familiarity of a Roman epigrammatist, and a 
late writer has put Haneys doctrine of the ctrcuh 
tion of the blood into the mouth of a Tnrl ith states 
mm, who lived near t\o centunes before it v as 
Known even to philosopher or anatomists 

Miltons learning, which acquainted him with the 
manners of the ancient eastern nations, and Ins in 
vention, which required i o assistance from the com 
mon cant of poetry have pieserved bun from fie 
quent outrages of local or chronological piopuetv 
Yet he has mentioned Chalybean Steel of which it 
is not very likely that Ins chorus should have heard 
and has made Alp the general name of a moun 
tain in a region where the Alps could scaicdy be 
known i i 


ISo media ml liquor can assuage 

Nor breath of cooling air from inom ilp 
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He has taught Samson the tales of Circe , and the 
Sirens, at which he apparently hints in his colloquy 
with Delilah : 


I know thy trains, 

Tho’ dearly to my cost, thy gma and toils , 

Thy fair enchanted cup , and uarbling charms 
No more on me have pow’r 

But the grossest errour of this kind is the solemn 
introduction of the Phoenix in the last scene ; which 
is faulty, not only as it is incongruous to the per- 
sonage to whom it is ascribed, but as it is so evi- 
dently contrary to reason and nature, that it ought 
never to be mentioned but as a fable in any serious 


Virtue giv’n for lost, 

Deprest, and overthrown, as seem’d 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost 
That no second knows nor third. 

And lay ere while a holocaust , 

From out our ashy womb now teem'd 
Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 
When most unactive deem’d, 

And tho’ her body die, her fame survives, 
A secular bird ages of lives 


Another species of impropriety is the unsuit- 
ableness of thoughts to the geneial chaiacter of the 
poem. The seriousness and solemnity of tragedy 
necessarily reject all pointed or epigrammatieal ex- 
pressions, all remote conceits and opposition of 
ideas Sa??i&o?£& complaint is therefore too elaborate 
to be naluiab 


As 
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As m the land of darkness jet in light 
To live a life tnlf dead n living death 
And bur) d but 0 jet more miserable * 
Mj self mj sepulchre a moving grave » 

Bun, d jet not exempt 

B\ pm ilege of denth nnd bun »1 

Prom worst of othtr evils pains and wrongs 


All allusions to low and triml objects, with which 
contempt is usually associated, are doubtless un 
suitable to a species of composition which ought to 
be always awful though not •duajs magnificent 
Tlie remark therefore of the chorus on good nnd bad 
news seems to want elevation 


Manoal i A little stnj will bring some notice hither 
Chor Of good or bad so great of bud the sooner , 

For evil news rides post while good news baits 

But of all meanness tint has least to plend which 
is produced by mere vtrbal conceits, which, depend 
mg only upon sounds, lose their existence by the 
change of a syllable Of this kind is the following 
dialogue 

Chor But had w c best retire 5 I see a storm 
?anw Fair dajs have oft contracted wind and ratn 
Chor But this another kind of tempest brings 
Sow Be less abstruse mj riddling dajs are past 
Chor Look now for no enchanting voice nor fear 
l The bait of homed words , a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward 1 know him by his stride, 

The giant Harapha 


And 
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And yet more despicable aie the lines in which Ma- 
noalis paternal kindness is commended by the chorus: 

Fatheis are wont to lay vp for then sons. 

Thou foi thy son are bent to lay out all 

Samsojibs complaint of the inconveniencies of im- 
piisonment is not wholly without verbal quaintness: 

I, a prisoner chain'd, scarce frceh draw 
'The air, imprison’d elso, close and damp 

From the sentiments uc may piopcily descend to 
the consideration of the language, which, in imita- 
tion of the ancients, is tluough the whole dialogue 
remaikably simple and unadorned, seldom heightened 
by epithets, or vaiied b} figures , yet sometimes me- 
taphois find admission, e\en wheie their consistency 
is not accurately pi eseived. Thus Samson confounds 
loquacity with a shipwreck : 

How could I once look up, or hea\ e the head. 

Who, like a foolish pilot , have shipwreck’d 
My vessel tiusted to me fiom above, 

, Gloriously ngg'd , and for a w ord, a tear. 

Fool, have divulg'd the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman 5 

And the chorus talks of adding fuel to flame in a 
report : 

He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 
Thy words , by adding fuel to thejlame 9 

The verification is in the dialogue much moie 
smooth and haimonious than in the paits allotted to 
the chouis, which aie often so haish and dissonant, 
as scarce to pieseive, whethei the lines end with 

or 
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or without rhjmes any appearance of metrical re 
gU Id lit) 

Or do m> eves misrepresent 5 Can tins be he 

Tint heroick that renown d 

Irresistible Samson whom unarm d 

No strength of man or fiercest wild beast could withstand 

Who tore the lion ns the lion tears the Lid ’ 

Since I have thus pointed out the faults of A filton, 
critical integrity requires tint I should endeavour 
to display his excellence*, though they will not 
easily be discovered in short quotations, because they 
consist m the justness of diffuse reasonings, or in the 
contexture and method of continued dialogues , this 
play having none of those descriptions, similes, or 
splendid sentences with which other tragedies are so 
lavishly adorned 

\et some passages may be selected winch seem to 
deserve particular notice, either as containing senti 
ments of passion, representations of life, precepts of 
conduct, or sallies of imagination It is not easy to 
give a stronger lepresentation of the weariness of de 
spondenc) than in the words of Samson to his father 

I feel mv genial spirits droop 
My hopes all flat nature within me seems 
In all her functions wear) of herself 
My race of glory run and race of shame 
And I shall shortly be with them that rest 

The reply of Samson to the flattering Delilah af 
fords a just and striking description of the stratagems 
and allurements of feminine h) poensy 

These are thy wonted arts 
And arts of every woman false hL6 thee 
To break all faith all vows deceive betray 


Then 
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Then ss repentant to submit, beseech, 

And reconcilement mo\e with feign’d remorse. 

Confess and promise wonders in her change , 

Not truly penitent, but cluef to try' 

Her husband, how far urg’d his patience bears. 

His virtue or weakness which way to assail 
Then with more cautious and instructed si ill 
Again transgresses, and again submits 

When Samso7i has tefused to make himself a 
spectacle at the feast of Pagan, he hist justifies his 
behavioui to the choms, who ehaige him with having 
served the Philistines, by a veiy just distinction ; and 
then destioys the common excuse of cowardice and 
seivility, which always confound temptation with 
compulsion : 

C/ior Vet with thv strength thou serv'st the Philistines 
Sams Not in their idol worship, but by labour 
Honest and law ful to desen e mj food 
Of those who ha\e me in their mil power 

Chor Where the heait joins not, outward acts defile not 
Sams Where outward force constrains, the sentence holds. 
But who constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 

Not dragging ’ The Philistine lords command 
Commands are no Constraints If I obey them, 

I do it freelj, vent’rmg to dwplea.se 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer. 

Set God behind 

The complaint of blindness which Samson pours 
out at the beginning of the tiagedy is equally ad- 
dressed to the passions and the fancy. The enume- 
ration of his miseiies is succeeded by a teiy pleasing 
train of poetical images, and concluded by such ex- 
postulations 
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postulations and wishes, as reason too often submits 
to learn from despair 


O first created beam and thou great word 
Let there be light and light was over all , 
Why am 1 thus bereavd thy prime decree * 

*1 he sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon 

When she deserts the night 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave 

Since light so necessary' is to life 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul 

She all in ev ry part , why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye con fin d 

So obvious and so easy to be quench d 

And not as feeling through all parts diffus d 

That she may look at will thro ev ry pore 5 


Such are the faults and such the beauties of Sant 
son Agomstes, which I have shown with no other 
purpose than to promote the Knowledge of true 
criticism The everlasting verdure of Milton s lau- 
rels has nothing to fear from the blasts of malignity , 
nor can inj attempt produce any other effect, than to 
strengthen (heir shoots b) lopping their luxuriance 


end of the second volume 


Printed fay R and A Tayior, 
Shoe-Lane L nd n- 
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Numb. 133. Tuesday, June 25, 1731. 


Magna quidcm sacris qucc dot prceccpla hLcUvi 
Victrix fortunes sapientia. Dicimus autcm 
Hos quoquc feliccs , qui fcrre mconimada vitev , 

Nccjadare jugttm vitd didicerc magistrd Jtv . 

Let Stoicks etlucks' haughty rules advance 

To combat fortune, and to conquer chance 

Yet happy those, though not so learn’d are thought. 

Whom hfe instructs, who by experience taught. 

For new to come from past misfortunes look. 

Nor shake the yoke, which galls the more ’tis bhooh 

CnrEcn 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

Y OU have shown, by the publication of my letter, 
that you think the life of Victot ia not wholly un- 
worthy of the notice of a philosophei : I shall there- 
fore continue my nairative, without any apology for 
unimportance which you have dignified, oi foi inac- 
curacies which you are to correct. 

When my life appeared to be no longer in danger, 
and as much of my stiengtli was reeoveied as enabled 
me to bear the agitation of a coach, I was placed at 
a lodging in a neighbouring village, to which my 
mother dismissed me with a faint embiace, having 
repeated her command not to expose my face too soon 
to the sun or wind, and told me, that with caie I might 
perhaps become toleiable again. The piospect of 
being tolerable bad very little power to elevate the 

imagination 



